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I would thank the readers who have written to 
congratulate us on the new format of The Adelphi. 
; ‘The only suggestion for improvement now is that 

© we should add illustrations. We will do so whenever pro- 
odie m+ osit permit. Our circulation, fortunately, increases 
with each v:umber, though not adequately to meet rising 
production «sts. Readers may wish to assist by suggesting 
new subscribers, and in this way the day may come when 





‘we can ` laude reproductions and illustrations in each 
` cnmiber oi 1 he Adelphi. 
` * * * 
We have «. ven earlier notice that we would concentrate 


in this number on opera and ballet, and this editorial has 

been curtailed to make space for the wide range of articles 

which follow. We have, however, received one book which 
‘de-crves mention here editorially: John Betjeman’s First 
‘an ‘ast Loves (John Murray, 20s net), with illustrations 
< oy Join Piper. 

Some readers have protested that The Adelphi has not 
sufficiently developed a ‘platform’. Recently The Times 
Literary Supplement, in commending what we were 
achieving, sedmed to imply that we did not stand sufficiently 
Jor | cause. Our principles were stated clearly in 
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EDITORIAL 


our first issue. Convinced that there are so few quarterlies 
available, we were determined to keep an open platform 
and welcome writers both old and young. Yet, behind this 
there has developed a consistent outlook, an assertion that 
the arts have a diminished place in our society, and that 
the artist himself, and particularly the writer, looks too 
narrowly upon his great profession. 


* * * 


To all this we hope to return in our next number, but, 
here, meanwhile, is Mr Betjeman expressing tais view 
with that brilliant and humane liveliness which makes 
him one of the most distinguished writers of our time. The 
first paragraph of Mr Betjeman’s volume reads: 

‘England though not yet so ugly as Northern France 
and Belgium, is very neatly so. The suburbs which once 
seemed to me so lovely with their freckled tennis girls and 
their youths in club blazers have spread so far in the wake 
of the motor-car that there is little but suburb left. We are 
told that we live in the age of the common man. He would 
be better described as the suburban man. There is a refine- 
ment about him which pervades everything he touches and 
sees. His books are chosen for him by the librarians, his 
arguirg is done for him by Brains Trusts, his dreams are 
realized for him in the cinema, his records are played for 
him by the B.B.C., the walls of his rodms are in quiet pastel 
shades, he has cereals for breakfast, and he likes evervthing 
in moderation, be it beer, religion or tobacco. He has a wife, 
a motor-car, and a child. He is the Borough Engineer, the 
Listener, the Civil Servant, the Town Clerk, the Librarian, 
the Art Historian, the Income Tax Inspector. So long as he 
is not any sort of creative artist he can be assured of an 
income and a pension at the end. He collects facts as some 
collect stamps, and he abhors excess.in colour,.speech or 
decoration. He is not vulgar. He is not the common man, 
but the average man, which is far worse.’ 
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A touch of exaggeration in a phrase here and there, but the 
main theme is clear, and it is for The Adelphi, in literature 
and all the arts, to support what is free, individual, and 
what has design and style. 

The use of Mr Betjeman as a text must not let us obscure 
what is the theme of his volume. He writes mainly of 
architecture, of individual towns and buildings, of London 
railway stations, of non-conformist architecture and of the 
drift towards ugliness from 1857—1937. He battles to dis- 
cover the hidden beauties of the Victorian age, and shakes 
our complacency about our own achievement. The volume 
is a series of essays: one feels that Mr Betjeman’s themes 
demand a more ample treatment, but one day that may 


come. 
* * * 


As we go to press The Observer in its issue of October 19th, 
adds its dose of advice to Quarterlies and their editors. From. 
its august, sabbath altitudes it does admit that of late The 
Adelphi ‘has revived considerably in interest’, but instructs 
us to be ‘sharp, and narrow in scope, not wide’. Long ago 
we decided otherwise. To policy we will return in February, 
and one day, even, let loose all the advice we have in store 
on the policy of The Times Literary Supplement and the 
literary pages of The Observer. 


Margot Fonteyn 


JAMES MONAHAN’ ` 





HEN did we first realize that Sadler’s Wells had 

\ \) found a winner? Ninette de Valois certainly 
guessed it long ago when she saw a certain small, 

dark and attentive child in ballet-class, even before she was 
able to back her judgment —and what a hazardous judg- 
ment it must have seemed at the time — by allowing the 
same child, grown a few years older, to succeed to the role 
of Giselle at the Wells. Post-war books on British ballet 
seldom fail to tell that the authors, seeing Margot Fonteyn 
dance some time before the war, at once predicted for her 
the starriest of ballerinas’ crowns. For my insensate part, 
I must confess to having been blinded in those immediately 
pre-war years — blinded by those exotic, hothouse plants, 
matured long before their natural maturity, which 
Colonel de Basil used to bring each year to Covent Garden; 
the precosity of Toumanova, Riabouchinska and especially 
Baronova in those days seems, in retrospect, to have made 
me quite unable to judge at its true value what was going 
on at the Wells in a much more patient manner and at a 
much more sedately English pace. The absurdly early 
flowering ‘baby-ballerinas’, as they were called, wore a 
bloom which might not last — that was part of their fragile 
enchantment; but this did not make me appreciate the 
converse — that in the relative sedateness of pre-war 
Sadler’s Wells and, particularly, in the immature per- 
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formances of Margot Fonteyn, might lie the latent power 
of full and lasting development. It was a blindness which 
T seem to have shared with few people. 

After the war, of course, it was easy. Five years without 
ballet (for most of us‘ they were years without ballet or 
concerts or opera) had given us new eyes to see with. And 
in those five years Margot Fonteyn had become not, per- 
naps, an entirely different order of dancer but an almost 
mature fulfilment of the promise which perceptive people 
had made about her long before. I say ‘an almost mature 
fulfilment’ because, to my mind, it was not till some three 
years later — I think it was in the early spring of 1948 at 
Covent Garden — that fulfilment was reached. About that 
time there was a performance of Swan Lake in which, 
for the first time as it seemed to me, our young, national 
Odette-Odile showed herself to be a great dancer. She has 
become greater since then — more assured, better able to 
tackle those roles, which in the nature of her style and 
temperament, are less suited to her, more certain in her 
stagecraft — and, in the sadly short years which are the 
peak of a ballerina’s career, she will become greater still. 
But in the spring of 1948 the formed ballerina, the greatest 
produced by this country, was there for even the half-blind 
to see. 

What, then, are her special qualities which were so 
evident on that occasion four years ago, and, strengthened 
in the meantime, have been stirring her audiences ever 
since? The first of them is simply this: she is the only ballet 
dancer of those seen in Britain since 1959, who always 
Ko time without apparent effort and without ever 

jssing a point of the choreography in order to keep time. 

‘here are others — perhaps three others in the Sadler’s 
Wells companies, Elaine Fifield, Beryl Grey and Ann 
Heaton — who have much of her musical sense; there are 
also others — not in Britain but in continental or American 
companies — who can outdo her in technical virtuosity. But 
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the three members-of the Sadler's’ Wells whom I have 
mentioned are not — or at least have not yet — become fully 
equipped and proven ballerinas; and among tne’ inter- 
national virtuosi there is none whose musical sense is so 
impeccable. The several exceptions to all this may well 
be the leading Soviet dancers; but as to them I can only 
vouch — tentatively at that — for Ulanova, who, admittedly, 
is still supposed to be the greatest of them. She, when I 
saw her in a dance-recital in Florence last summer, seemed 
to vie with Margot Fonteyn in this matter of timing, but 
her programme did not suffice to allow more than a pro- 
visional judgment. . 

Constant Lambert, who, from the orchestra pit, so often 
saw Margot Fonteyn dance and who was such a prince 
among ballet conductors, is quoted as saying: ‘Sometimes 
I catch a glimpse of her on the other side of the stage and 
I think she can’t possibly get back to the centre in half a bar 
— but she always does.’ This, again, refers to her sense of 
timing, but it implies something else as well — that is a 
notable skill in stagecraft. A natural gift of ‘musicality’ or 
musical sense or sense of timing (call it which you will) 
would not be quite enough to explain Margot Fonteyn’s 
mastery of a given dance in relation to the dimensions of 
the stage. Such things are, in their pleasanter way, like the 
movement of troops on a battle ground; they are not 
achieved without the control of a shrewd and cool intelli- 
gence. And, in any attempt to analyse the elements of 
Margot Fonteyn’s dancing, this attribute (none too fre- 
quently found, alas, among even the best dancers) cannot 
be omitted: the attribute of sheer intelligence. It is an A 
telligence allied to unusual modesty and to aaraordmari 
good taste. Modesty, you may think, has nothing to do with 
a dancer’s performances, however laudable it may be in 
her conduct off-stage. But I am not so sure; or aż least I 
find that even the phrase ‘good taste’ is not itself quite 
enough to explain the manner, almost of self-abrogation, 
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which ‘appears in her-interpretations as in those of so few 
other eminent dancers. Ancther way of putting it, perhaps, 
would be to say that, in the'truest sense, she is a classicist 
rather than a romantic. Classicism in the sense usually 
applied to it in ballet rezers to the nineteenth-century 
ballets and to ballet’s basic technique. But, as applied to 
Margot Fonteyn, I use the word in its wider and, perhaps, 
deeper sense — as meaning that she will never obtrude her 
personality În her roles, that she will always make the ~ 
given role an end in itself, never an occasion for exhi- 
bitionism, however excusable. Of course, the effect — as is 
the way with the, most selfless art and the most gifted 
artists - is not one of self-effacement at all: her personality 
shines like a lamp in her every role, only it does so not by 
deliberate choice but because, so to speak, it cannot help 
itself. It might be said that the performances of all dancers, 
certainly of the greatest of them, must be highly personal; 
and, in a not very useful sense, that, of course, is true. 
But where, I think, Margot Fonteyn is distinctive is that 
her dancing always suggests the intelligent, sensitive, 
highly attractive and individual woman; the dancer is 
never vulgarized into a mere virtuoso and never, so to say, 
etherialized out of her sex. She is not, on the one hand, 
like certain eminent dancers of our times, mostly American 
or ex-Russian, with their ironclad, formidable technique, 
nor, on the other hand, is she like Markova—a dancer, 
incidentafly, who was her guiding star in her childhood. 
To say that she has not a formidable, transatlantic tech- 
nique does not mean that her technique is inadequate to 
whatever demands ballet may make on it, though it does 
imply that the roles which are not second nature to her 
and which do not win her instinctive favour are those 
simply requiring virtuosity and little else. Such roles are 
part of the repertory (particularly in the classical works) 
and she has learnt to take them with masterly assurance; 
but it is not the passages of virtuosity which make us love 
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her most. Again, to deny that she is ‘etherial’ does not 
mean that her dancing is anything but light. But hers is 
always a thoroughly feminine lightness. It is a matter, 
` partly (though by no means entirely) of physique: she has, 
frankly, the well-shaped, beautifully proportioned lithe- 
ness which would make her an excellent chorus-girl — if 
balletomaniacs will pardon me the blasphemy. 

It would be nice, no doubt, to imagine that there was 
something particularly British in her qualities of reticence 
and feminine individuality — that those might be the 
noticeably British contribution to the style of ballet dancers. 
And the notion might be justified, so far at least as national ` 
reticence is concerned. But I think that the question of 
national characteristics is here more relevant in a different 
way — one which does less honour to Britain though not to 
Margot Fonteyn. This I shall endeavour to explain. 

Of the few great dancers whom it has been my luck to 
see, it is Galina Ulanova who has seemed most comparable 
with our national ballerina. Ulanova, too, is one who, on 
her own avowal, prefers the lyrical roles to those of 
virtuosity; and she, like Margot Fonteyn, can suffuse the 
essential vulgarity of the fireworks (which belong to certain 
passages of certain eminent roles) with her own personal 
lyricism. But Ulanova retains the support of a great 
tradition — an entirely impersonal advantage which gives 
her and others trained in the Tsarist or Soviet schools the 
grand manner. Margot Fonteyn has not this tradition to 
support her; she has not got the grand manner. I say this 
not only to note a limitation which ought to be noted but, 
much more, in order to emphasize the loneliness — there 
is no other word for it — of Margot Fonteyn in the world 
of British ballet. This is, indeed, part of the extraordinary 
attraction of her dancing. It is not just that when she is 
dancing Odette-Odile or Aurora at Covent Garden, the 
ballets are worth seeing, whereas, when others replace her, 
they are not; it is also that we are aware, or should be, 
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that when we watch her dance, we are witnessing an 
artistic semi-miracle. For surely, when all due regard has 
been paid to those who have built our national ballet on 


sensible and firm foundations, it remains extraordinary 


that, so early in its history, this organization should have 
produced such a dancer. She herself would be the first to 
say that the company is more important than any one 
member of it but, however that may be, she is an isolated 
phenomenon — without whom the company’s stature would 
be distressfully diminished and to whose service the 
country’s chief choreographers should be devoting the 
talent they possess.. 

Do our choreographers quite appreciate this duty of 
theirs? There are, alas, signs that they do not; or, at least, 
they have done astonishingly little, since the end of the 
war, to suit her in their work. But, after such an expression 
of relative despondency, it is pleasant to be able to mention 
the ballet, which is the great exception, Frederick Ashton’s 
Symphonic Variations. To my mind it is the best classical 
ballet (shorn of all the superfluities that encumber the 
traditional classics) devised in the last twenty-five years or 
so; it is singularly suited to Margot Fonteyn’s special gifts 
in its lyricism, its exacting requirements of technique but 
not of virtuosity, its absence of exhibitionism and, above 
all, its musical. quality. Somehow it is also, in spite of its 
Gallic music, a singularly British ballet. I must add, finally, 
that it is a work which, when I see Margot Fonteyn dance 
in it, brings tears to the eyes of at least one member of her 
audience, not because it is a sad ballet (it tells no story of 
any sort) but because of that wistful, evanescent, poetic 
and feminine spirit which belongs to it. And, after all, this 
article of mine has been an attempt to explain, however 
mistily and incoherently, that it is this spirit which is the 
final wonder of Margot Fonteyn’s dancing. 
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On the Interpretation 
of Great Parts 


TAMARA KARSAVINA 





at the time when great parts abounded; to nave in- 

herited the rich past of romantic ballet with its verfectly 
balanced concise plots, to have grown up in the still-living 
legend of Virginia Zucchi — that greatest figure of the post- 
romantic period —and to have been the interpreter of 
Fokine’s conception of new dramatized ballet. 

To preserve the great ballet roles in their pristine 
integrity from generation to generation js a delicate task. 
The ċnly way to keep intact the original version of a part 
over a long period is by direct transmission, by a handing 
on of the torch. Notation, however accurate, records but 
the skeleton of a dance or gesture; the essence of a role can 
only be perpetuated through the links of an unbroken chain. 

The perpetuity of visual tradition, maintained by the 
interlocking generations of the same ballet company, alone 
can preserve the original version and conception of a role 
from deterioration. 

At the time of which I write, that of my own beginning, 
the chain of direct transmission from Vestris and Taglioni 
down to our present was unbroken and its future contin- 
uance was potentially ensured through the annual intake 
of new recruits to our school. The links of the chain com- 
prised pupils from 8 to 18 years old; artists in their prime, 
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By TAMARA KARSAVINA 


the ‘more prominent of the older generation doing their 
second term of service in mimed parts only, and, when 
those did not reach far enough into the past, the retired 
veterans of the ballet stage. This span, if not quite equiva- 
lent to the seven ages of man, certainly came near to it: 
' Of what inestimable value those veterans of the stage 
were and how inspiring. The style, the fragrance of detail, 
that toss of the head, this accent on a step—when the 
coaching was cone by a superlative performer — revealed 
a power of artistry nothing short of magic. How vividly 
I remember Madame Gorshenkova. Although an old lady, 
aud out of touch with the theatre since her retirement, she 
consented to teach me the part of the Vivandiére in Petipa’s 
ballet Le Marché de Paris. 

At first sight quite unprepossessing, and even frumpy 
the old lady started by unfastening her many shawls, then 
undid the clasps holding the train of her long skirt, took 
the wads of cotton-wool out of her ears and carefully 
stored them away. But no sooner was the first chord of a 
galop struck, than old-age flew from her. Faster and faster 
twinkled the jemima-booted feet; the rusty black skirt 
became a foam of lace, it twirled and flew around her in a 
movement at once elegant and canaille. 

The access to the treasury of the past was of paramount 
importance to the Imperial Ballet in Russia at a time when 
current productions showed signs of decadence. Since The 
Sleeping Beauty, that last masterpiece of Petipa, his still 
fertile imagination was squandered in the pursuit of lavish 
effects. The larger his scale grew, as it did with every 
successive production, the less significant became the lead- 
ing parts in it. In Barbe Bleu the part of Isaure was prac- 
tically reduced to that of a commere in a French revue, 
who repeated her expression of delight at each unlocked 
chamber of Raoul especially admiring the splendid evolu- 
tions of dancing forks and spoons and gold dishes. Petipa’s 
later productions shed all integrity of artistic purpose. 
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My intention here is to hand down, so far as words can 
describe it, the carefully preserved tradition of the original 
intent of some great parts as taught to us in the Imperial 
Ballet. Giselle in Giselle and Jisa in the La fille mal gardée 
are undoubtedly among the finest dramatic and choreo- 
graphic parts known outside Russia. 

It is well to think of any given part as a whole before 
working on the details of it. The underlying quality of the 
character represented is the key to the interpretation of its 
incidents. 

From the first appearance of Giselle, that joyful light- 
hearted entrée en scène, the interpreter-must bear in mind 
the fragile quality of her nature. Her joie de vivre is not of 
a robust kind, but tender and vulnerable. Loys is not there 
to meet her and this is more than a mere disappointment 
to Giselle; it is a quick premonition of what it might be not 
to be able to trust the man she loves. The ensuing scene, 
when Loys assures her of his love, must not be treated in 
the coquettish style of lovers’ quarrels, it is a momentary 
stab to Giselle’s heart when the petals of the flowers spell 
‘no’. Yet any over-dramatization of the part, especially in 
the scenes before she realizes her betrayal, would be wrong. 
The essential traits of Giselle are tenderness, simplicity of 
heart, naïveté. 

A wonderful opportunity cf conveying rustic naivete 
amounting to the adorable gaucherie of the very young 
occurs in the scenes between Giselle and Bathilde. The 
main points to bring out here seem to me to be these. First, 
the shyness of the simple peasant girl. As Giselle runs in 
unawares into the midst of the hunting-party taking 
refreshments at their cottage, her first impulse is to run 
away from this dazzling splendour. Led on by her mother 
she does her duty as an obedient and good child, first 
curtseying to an underling. The mistake is pointed out and 
here comes one of the tiniest, lightest but most consum- 
‘mate gestures. As if speaking in awed whispers Giselle 
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pokes her finger questioningly at the princess, assured it is 
the lady she must make her obeisance to, she visibly 
masters her courage, traverses the stage, makes an awk- 
ward bob and averts her head. The whole little scene should 
convince the audience’thaz the cheeks of the young girl 
flushed scarlet at the moment. Secondly, the rustic sim- 
plicity of Giselle has a wonderful chance of expression in 
this masterly conceived scene when, approaching on tip-toe, 
she kneels by the chair of Bathilde, strokes the velvet of 
her dress and lays her cheek on it. 

The dialogue between Bathilde and Giselle is one of the 
best scenes ever staged in a ballet. It steps out of the stylized 
medium of romantic ballet — becomes a perennial truth, ` 
that of the impulsive sympathy between the great and the 
humble when each one is deeply in love. ‘Tell me, pretty 
child,’ whispers Bathilde in Giselle’s ear, ‘does your heart 
yet say something?’ Confusion, rush of feeling almost choke ` 
Giselle. She glances shyly at the Princess and in that 
moment knows she can confide in her. As if unable to find 
words she nods her head repeatedly and then, radiant, tells 
Bathilde of her love. 

The greatest moment of the part is, of course, the mad- 
scene. Here the acting passes beyond the sensitive and 
intelligent reading of the part and beyond mere technique. 
Alas! None can prescribe the precise constituents of genuine 
emotion — that hypnotic power of the artist over his 
audience. But even when the interpreter possesses that 
capacity of emotion, the quality of genius in other words, 
it may be misdirected if, in search of effect, the part is 
stripped of its lyrical quality. The madness of Giselle is 
not a stark drama, but the pathos of a broken heart. It 
_must not terrify. It should move hearts to pity. The 
emphasis of this scene is not the mad laugh but the be- 
wilderment of the poor shattered brain. Gestures should 
correspond to a groping for words; incoherent, feeble. The 
lucid moments are like the terror of a hurt child. 
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Though the second act contains less mime than the first, 
it should not be regarded as an abstract choreography. The 
love, the tenderness, the longing after the earthly joys — 
the whole tragedy of Giselle — is sat present, only it is 
sublimated, etherialized. 

Speaking of the Firebird in L’ Oiseau de Feu, one of the 
great parts created by Fokine, I cannot do better than give 
his conception of it in his own words. Sometimes he would 
express himself in word images, with confidence in his 
interpreter, at other times tersely, angrily, if the execution 
fell below the standard he had set. ‘Big sweep of the wings, 
no flutter.’ ‘Forget the balletic graces: it is not a bird that 
would prettily preen itself? . . . ‘A bird of prey dazzling, 
blinding.’ 

His words conjured up the Sirin and the Alkonost, 
those twin shapes of Russian imagery; birds of paradisical 
plumage with the face of a maiden, with the eves of an 
Icon. 

For the lullaby, Fokine devised a special technique of 
arm movements. The arms were brought forward tensely 
by the shoulder, softened at the elbows and at the wrist, 
and swayed out to the sides in a compelling gesture, in a 
slow ripple. It was a movement punctuated by the hushed 
rise and fall of the wrist but never stopping, hypnotic. 

The part of the Firebird can succeed only if the dancer 
has a natural elevation. Moreover, the elevation must be 
of a dynamic kind, traversing the whole length of the stage 
in a few leaps. The impetus, propelling the body forward, 
must be forceful in the first appearances (flights) of the 
Firebird. The preparatory run begins away in the wings, 
the dancer lands on the stage in a grand jeté and in the last 
Jeté lands in the wings out of sight, so that the effect is that 
of soaring and swooping through the air—the point on 
which Fokine insisted. 

The role of the Firebird offers considerable dramatic 
range: the savagery of a bird of prey, the desperate struggle 
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- for freedom, supplication, the power of the magic spell — 
all are included. Yet there is not a single mimed scene in 
this role except for the Firebird’s promise to Ivan to come 
to his aid whenever he calls her. In this part Fokine fully 
realized his principle of a homogeneous medium of ex- 
pression, fusing the two hitherto separate elements, mime 
and dance, into a perfect whole dramatized dance. 

Le Spectre de la Rose, that miniature masterpiece of 
Fokine, was created in one untroubled happy flight of his 
genius. Achieved in a single day! Indeed, the choreo- 
grapher himself and both his interpreters were at the 
moment in the mood of light and romantic intoxication. 
I do not recall any comments of Fokine on the roles, he 
simply danced in front of us. There was no need for words: 
the poet’s subtle cadences had said it all. 


‘Mon leger parfum est mon âme 
Et j’arrive du Paradis.’ 


And what can better express the chaste ecstasy of the 
closing scene than — 


‘Et sur l’albatre où je repose 
Un poète avec un baiser 
Ecrivit: ci-gît une rose 

Que tous les rois ont jalousé’. 


Here is indeed the essence of the two parts. Dream? More 
than dream. Love? Not yet, only the divination of it. 

Although simple and reserved, I believe the role of the 
young girl to be perhaps one of the most difficult to realize. 
Just because of its simplicity, of the economy of artistic 
means needed for it. Only half gestures, only the hint of 
tenderness. Any suggestion of effort, the slightest over- 
emphasis, would tear the delicate fabric of this part to 
shreds. 

The question, what is exactly the economy of artistic 
means, is the one every thinking artist asks himself. How 
far can intelligence help one to realize at what degree of 
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self-restriction the economy of artistic means becomes 
paucity of expression. Intelligence is a powerful ally of an 
artist, but above, beyond, and, strange to say, sometimes 
outside intelligence, there lives that spark — the compelling 
power of the artist to make the audience thrill with his own 
feelings. This power is the criterion of the measure of 
intensity or of reserve. 

Who knows the exact recipe and its ingredients? I do 
not pretend to. But I do think that in the majority of 
sensitive natures this spark lies dormant and that it may 
be fanned into a flame. Either sweet or bitter experiences 
of life may foster the potential emotion hitherto locked 
up in a reserved nature. A great personality may inspire 
those near him with his own wealth of artistry as if by 
the hypnotic power of a Svengali. 

Fokine knew the secret of almost hypnotizing his artists 
into an emanation of his own fantasy. Diaghilev could, by 
a casual remark en passant, suddenly touch a hidden spring 
unknown to the artist himself and, in a few words, reveal 
the heart of the matter — the true artistic conception of a 
part. 
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work for the stage: in France almost all of them have 

at one time or another tried their hands at stage design, 
and the work of Picasso and Derain, to name only two, 
shows how brilliantly successful the results can be. Per- 
haps this rather short-sighted policy is caused by the 
continued belief here in the legend that artists are vague, 
unreliable creatures, unable to come to grips with any 
practical problems. As working for the theatre. naturally 
demands a considerable grasp of new technique, this sup- 
posed disability on the part of artists would, if it happened 
to be true, be an excellent reason for not employing them. 
In most cases, of course, the truth is the exact opposite, for 
most. painters have a keen sense of, and adaptability to, 
practical values. Perhaps on the other hand, artists feel 
that the theatre, with its emphasis on commercial and 
practical considerations, imposes too great a constriction on 
their imagination. Whatever the reasons may be, the fact 
remains that John Piper is one of the few painters of 
acknowledged merit whose work can be seen in the English 
theatre at the present time, and this gives his career 
as a designer for the stage an added interest and value. 
His designs have ranged from the abstract to the romantic, 
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and from a simple back-cloth, as in JZ Combattimento di 
Tancredi e Clorinda, to the elaborately built scenery of 
Billy Budd, and within thesé wide limits he has always 
contrived to satisfy the practical requirements of the 
theatre without losing the essential vision of the artist. 

It is perhaps not surprising that Mr Piper should have 
been asked to work for the stage, for his paintings, with 
their lowering skies, strong contrasts of light and shade 
and sometimes unexpected flashes of brilliant colour, very 
often have a dramatic quality which suggests the theatre. 
These characteristics, coupled with a feeling for balance 
and form. intensified by the years when he worked as an 
abstract painter, have given him the command both of 
broad mass and essential detail so necessary for stage work. 
In addition to this, he is a man of wide interests, many of 
which have undoubtedly been of great use to him in the 
theatre. Architecture has always been one of his passions, 
and he has a sound knowledge of the principles of con- 
struction which gives his stage buildings, however fantastic, - 
the appearance of being real. Not for him those strange, 
cardboardy and somewhat amorphous conglomerations of 
pillars, domes and staircases that so often appear on back- 
cloths; his buildings, though far from pedestrian, are con- 
vincing as well as decorative. Another of his particular 
studies has been the texture of buildings; he once wrote 
- an article on the subject, called ‘Pleasing Decay’; and his 
gift for translating the texture of stone into paint gives his 
scenery an added beauty, far removed from the distemper- 
like quality which so often disfigures stage buildings. The 
opening scene of Simone Boccanegra (Sadler’s Wells, 1950) 
is a good example of this; the moonlit piazza, with the sea 
behind, is surrounded by dark buildings, and where the 
light strikes them — particularly the wall at the front of 
the stage on the right — the surface can be clearly seen and 
is extraordinarily convincing. 

The first scenery he designed, for Trial of a Judge 
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(Group Theatre, 1937), was severely abstract. Without 
having seen the production, it is impossible to decide how 
effective this may have been as a setting for a play, but as 
purely abstract design it is undoubtedly successful. Painted 
chiefly in Prussian blue, light blue and scarlet, with touches 
of black and white, the designs were ingeniously contrived 
to give a maximum of variety with a minimum of proper- 
ties. An irregularly-shaped rostrum, which could be turned 
to present different angles, had a post set in it on which 
several flat screens were pivoted, not unlike the leaves of 
a book. By using one or other of these, in conjunction with 
curtains, several changes of scene could be made. 

The Quest (Sadler’s Wells, 1943) was completely differ- 
ent; deeply romantic, with tangled woods and Gothic 
palaces, it is so far removed from the stark simplicities of 
Trial of a Judge that it is hard to believe they are by the 
same hand. The Quest is more in the style which is now- 
adays described as ‘typical Piper’, and in which much of 
his stage work has, more or less, been conceived. 

@Œdipus Rex (New Theatre, 1945) came next, and this 
was followed by his first work for opera, Benjamin Britten’s 
The Rape of Lucretia (Glyndebourne, 1946). The first 
scene, with its storm-laden background and brilliantly 
illuminated scarlet tents, intensifies the brooding sense of 
stifling heat conveyed by the music, while the third act 
with its open arcading against a vivid primrose sky, echoes 
the feeling of freshness and relief after the storm has gone. 
When this opera was given at Covent Garden in 1948, the 
first act benefited enormously by the increased width of 
the proscenium arch; but unfortunately in Mr Piper’s 
absence abroad, the third act was set, not against the 
delicate yellow of the original design, but against that 
peculiarly vulgar blue so beloved of musical-comedy pro- 
ducers, thereby completely destroying the balance of the 
colour and robbing Londoners of an exciting and unusually 
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The following year saw the production of another opera, 
Albert Herring (Glyndebourne, 1947), and the year after 
this he returned to ballet. 

The scenery for Job (Covent Garden, 1948), which he 
redesigned after the original production by Gwen Raverat, 
is based on William Blake’s illustrations to the Book of Job, 
and is perhaps more Blake than Piper. This, more than any 
other of his designs, is purely ‘painter’s scenery*. Every- 
thing has been sacrificed to reproducing, on an enormous 
scale, the feeling and indeed often the actual form of 
Blake’s great work. So pictorial is it, in fact, that the 
dancers seem almost an intrusion. It is the only occasion on 
which Mr Piper has allowed his scenery to steal the thunder 
from the action. Of all scenic designers he is perhaps the 
one least given to imposing himself on the consciousness of 
the audience. His scenery is never intrusive, never in- 
sistent; it is there, as scenery should be, as a background 
and setting to the action on the stage, but though it has a 
beauty and completeness which enables it to stand alone, 
it never dominates the production to the exclusion of 
everything else. 

Sea Change (Sadler’s Wells, 1949) is to me one of his 
most satisfying settings. The rich reds and sombre blues, 
and the pattern of the storm-cones against the changing 
sky, make a background for the dancers which here is never 
intrusive and yet has real beauty in its own right. The 
great storm lantern that is let down during the storm and 
provides with its regular blinking, almost the only illumin- 
ation, is an extraordinarily effective method of heightening 
the dramatic tension. ; 

Harlequin in April (Sadler’s Wells, 1951) is the result 
of collaboration with the same choreographer, John Cranko. 
It is a collaboration so close that though the ruined pro- 
scenium arch and tattered red curtain of the setting are 
unmistakably the work of Mr Piper, it is impossible to 
separate them visually from the effect of the ballet as a 
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whole. It is all of a piece, in a way that.is not often achieved 
in the theatre. Si ; 

By contrast, the two back-cloths for Jl Combattimento di 
Tancredi e Clorinda (Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 1951) 
were designed ‘only as a fitting background for this long 
sung narrative and the stylized action that accompanied it. 

Don Giovanni (Glyndebourne, 1951) provided a number 
of difficulties, particularly in view of the fact that after its 
season at Glyndebourne, where the proscenium arch is 
twenty-three feet wide, the opera was to be given at the 
Edinburgh Festival, where the theatre has a proscenium 
opening about half as wide again. The libretto calls for a 
great many changes of scene, several of them involving 
streets and courtyards, and the task of designing sets which 
were practical, convincing, and could be varied to fit stages 
of such widely different sizes without losing their original 
composition, was not without difficulties. Here, naturally, 
his knowledge of architecture was invaluable. He designed 
a series of units, many of them in subtle false perspective, 
which could be combined in various ways. This has been 
done so skilfully that it is never obvious that the same 
architectural units are each being used several times. The 
curtain against which many of the arias are sung is of an 
unusual design. It is divided into two by a painted marble 
pillar, on either side of which is a scene framed by an arch; 
one side is predominantly blue and the other yellow, and by 
variations in the lighting a remarkable difference of mood 
can be produced. The most dramatically effective of all is 
perhaps the supper scene in the last act. The gigantic 
shadow of the Commendatore rising threateningly at the 
head of the central staircase, and the scarlet and crimson 
of the flames as Don Giovanni disappears into hell, are suc- 
ceeded by a cold grey light of dawn through the windows, 
which immensely heightens the effect of the final sextet. 
It happens that Mr Piper is an amateur pianist of some 
ability, with a particular enthusiasm for the works of 
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Mozart. Don Giovanni has always been his favourite 
among the operas, and this gave him a close knowledge and 
understanding of the music and an affection for it which 
influenced his whole approach to the scenery. His aim 
throughout has been to augment the music with settings 
which express visually its beauty, but never to distract 
one’s attention from it. 

Billy Budd (Covent Garden, 1951) set quite different 
technical problems, and ones which at first sight seemed to 
be almost insoluble. Here the libretto demands several 
scenes between-decks in a man-o’-war of 1797. The prob- 
lem was to reproduce the cramping effect of a six-foot head- 
room, and at the same time enable the audience in all parts 
of the house to see the action clearly. This almost insuper- 
able difficulty was successfully solved by building the 
between-decks scene in open work, like the ribs of a half- 
built ship, which.gives exactly the right effect. One critic 
has described the Billy Budd sets as ‘claustrophobic’; 
though he did not intend it as such, he could hardly have 
paid a greater compliment. Whatever else life in thé navy 
at the end of the eighteenth century was notable for, it was 
certainly not for a sense of space, and ships by their very 
nature are necessarily confining. The Job sets are all 
‘painter’s scenery’; Billy Budd is the exact reverse. Except 
for one sky-cloth, there is no painting at all, everything is 
built. Mr Piper has contrived to steer his way with remark- 
able skill between complete realism and abstract design. 
The H.M.S. Indomitable is, in effect, the essence of a ship, 
correct in detail and effect but never falling into the exces- 
sive naturalism of, say, the pirates’ ship in Peter Pan. The 
deliberate intention of this is summed up by an article in 
the autumn 1951 number of Tempo; it is the form of a 
discussion between producer and designer, called ‘Billy 
Budd on the Stage’, and ends with the designer saying: 

‘And so we agree, in general, that we shall suggest, and not 
portray, the sea and the ship, and that we must make the sets _ 
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so abstract that the absence or presence of particular details will 
not be noticed, so long as the shapes themselves are all intensely 
ship-like, and so long as the practical demands of libretto and the 
score are all satisfied.’ 


With each succeeding production Mr Piper’s practical 
experience of the technical side of stage design has grown, 
while his vision as a painter has never been lost. His scenery 
gives a visit to the theatre the added pleasure of being, as it 
were, combined with one to a picture gallery; all his 
designs have an independent visual beauty of their own 
which, while making them an integral part of the ballet 
or opera you have come to see, will never deliberately 
distract your attention from it. 


Kirsten Flagstad 


AUDREY WILLIAMSON 





performances during the Festival of Britain, singing 

her final Briinnhilde at Covent Garden on May 26th, 
and her last Isolde at the Liverpool Music Festival on 
. July 25th, 1951. In addition, she sang for the first time in 
an English opera, Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas: a performance 
she repeated at the Mermaid Theatre in September 1952 
and which may well prove her English farewell to opera. 

Some critical assessment of this famous soprano’s work 
seems now called for, both as a matter of historical record 
and as a possible revelation of what constitutes operatic 
greatness. For we live in an age of declining vocal standards, 
and anything that can be learned from a supreme 
interpreter is of value. 

In Flagstad we see the attributes, physical, mental and 
musical, of a great singer and a great artist balanced to a 
degree of perfection which is very rarely attained. The 
fine singer is born as well as made, and physically she had 
supreme advantages. In the first place the voice itself, 
thrilling in volume and extensive in range, with a tone as 
clear and incandescent as the pure air and crystalline fjords 
of the Norway which gave her birth. The source of this 
superlative instrument is the lungs, obviously in this case 
of outstanding flexibility and capacity, and its channel the 
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throat, a wonderful cavity through which the current of 
sound can pour in a broad, unrestricted stream. 

Nevertheless such physical gifts still need to be used and 
developed with intelligence if they are'to be shown to full 
advantage. They must be backed by technique, musician- 
ship and feeling. With regard to the first two Flagstad had 
the exceptional luck of a musical background from child- 
hood (her father was a violinist and conductor, her mother 
an opera coach), with the opportunity and encouragement 
to learn-a large repertoire of songs and opera parts many 
years before she was of an age to tackle them professionally. 
This undoubtedly developed her musical -knowledge and 
powers of memory, so that when she began singing lessons 
at 16 she was already thoroughly at home in musical 
scores. 

She seems to have had no special vocal problems, and 
passed with characteristic unruffled calm through the 
hands of three successive teachers. The voice only grad- 
ually, of course, over a period of years, acquired its eventual 
heroic dimensions, though its exceptional lyrical timbre 
must have been apparent from the first. Early in her 
career, indeed, she sang frequently in light opera, an 
experience from which she considers she learned much 
about timing, gesture and dramatic values. She also went 
through an extensive repertoire of parts in operas by Verdi, 
Mozart, Puccini, Gounod, Wagner and others (she has sung 
altogether over seventy roles), but in few of these, except 
Elsa and Isolde, was she ever seen outside Scandinavia: to 
our irreparable loss. 

Her concert work, too, has been wide, and those who have 
heard her sing Schumann’s Frauenliebe und Leben and 
Wagner’s ‘Wesendonck’ song cycles, or give a recital of 
Norwegian songs with her own terse and often amusing 
explanations, will know how sensitively she can adapt her 
art to music which requires feminine perception, lyricism 
and even humour rather than sheer volume of tone. 
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In a broadcast talk on singing, notable for the common- 
sense and wisdom that inform her attitude to her work, 
she commented on the letters she gets from young girls 
anxious to sing the great Wagnerian roles, and the rash 
inadvisability of attempting them unless, or until, the 
voice has grown to them naturally, without forcing. She 
was in her late thirties before she sang her first Isolde, and 
took the engagements at Bayreuth and the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, which launched her on a career 
of international fame as the greatest Briinnhilde and Isolde 
of our time. 

We come here to another necessity in the Wagnerian 
singer: the power to sustain a long and exhausting role, 
the voice rising above an orchestral texture infinitely richer 
than that in the normal operatic repertoire. Few pass the 
test; and only one or two in a generation do so with that 
supreme effortlessness — the perfect alliance of technique 
and expression — that denotes the truly great executant. 

What constitutes this technique which carries the artist 
over the most difficult hurdles without strain? In the singer 
breath control, the knowledge that can gauge the exact 
lung expansion needed for every note and phrase in order 
to preserve fluidity, true pitch and rhythm, an open, un- 
wavering tone and variations of volume, is perhaps the: 
key-root of technical mastery. This fluidity is the basis of 
vocal ‘line’, the ability to control the voice in legato phras- 
ing without pressure or rough edges. Flagstad’s technique 
is pre-eminent in the ease it has given her to poise and 
sustain a note with absolute accuracy and steadiness. It also, 
with the aid of phenomenal breathing, enables her to take 
a high B flat or C in the middle of a passage without break- 
ing the soaring vocal line, and to spin the voice out like 
silk im a phrase, spattered with grace notes, like Isolde’s 
‘hehr Vergehen’ in the Love Duet. The heroic organ here 
achieves an aerial lightness, as it does again in the dying 
cadence of the final F sharp semibreve of the Liebestod, a 
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note so soft, sweet and spirituelle that it suggests Isolde is 
already transported into a world far from earthly pain. 

The glory of Flagstad’s voice is the golden quality of its 
tone; and only rarely, when the singer for some reason is 
tired, is there an ‘edge’ to the top-range notes. There is 
remarkable evenness throughout its compass, and its com- 
pass is considerable, embracing as it does the mezzo-soprano 
part of Kundry, which covers a range of two and a half 
octaves, and leaps at one moment from a high B to a low 
C sharp without any intermediate ‘brake’. The middle 
register is particularly beautiful, ‘deep-toned and full- 
mouthed like a cathedral-bell, yet sweet and searching like 
a nightingale’s long-drawn notes’, as Erminia Rudersdorff 
wrote of Tietjens’ voice on her death: few will ever forget 
the thrilling effect of her ‘Siegmund!’ that opens the 
‘ Todesverkiindigung’ scene in Die Walküre. Nevertheless, 
although at the Mermaid Theatre this year she has sung 
the alto part in Bach’s Cantatas, the quality of the voice is 
still to my mind dramatic soprano rather than true mezzo: 
there are no really dark tones in Flagstad’s lower register, 
in spite of its suave and gloriously full quality. 

The voice, in fact, is inseparable from her personality, 
the spirit of which is uninhibited radiance. It lacks almost 
entirely sensuous passion, and this is why she herself 
recognizes that she has certain psychological limitations as 
Isolde; that is, if one accepts the view, generally held but I 
think disputable, that Wagner’s opera emphasizes the 
physical, rather than the spiritual, side of human passion. 
But it is in the nature of a great dramatic character to yield 
to more than one interpretation, for the deeper the insight 
of the writer, the more psychological subtleties will be 
present. The ultimate balance and emphasis of these 
subtleties will depend on the temperament and mentality 
of the performer. 

Flagstad has inevitably presented Isolde, as every great 
actor has presented Hamlet, in her own image; which 
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means with the noble, tender and poignant aspects in the 
ascendant. But how convincing and consistent the portrait, 
musically and dramatically, within this interpretation! 
This Isolde was a proud princess — proud in the imperious, 
almost stylized gestures, the flashing look of command, the 
icy and wounded scorn; but that she was also a woman 
deeply and imaginatively, rather than sensually, in love 
appeared not only in the radiant happiness of the face and 
singing at the second act meeting with Tristan (how 
breathless, dancing, ecstatic that ‘Bist du mein”) but in 
phrase after phrase of the first act. Will any Isolde again 
equal the tender grief in her eyes, face and voice when she 
lifted her head in a lovely movement of rapt remembrance 
of Tristan’s look, the helpless glance of the wounded man 
which had stayed her hand from killing him: ‘er sah — mir 
in die Augen .. .’? The penetrating sweetness and pity 
of the music could not have been more exquisitely intoned. 
But the performance was full of memorable movements, 
expressions, musical phrases, like the convulsive clench of 
the hand, the first stir of Isolde on the couch, at the sailor’s 
unwitting insult in his song off-stage at curtain rise; the 
flicker of poignant sweetness with which Isolde bade 
Brangdne greet her father and mother after her death 
(the ‘Griisse’ sibilant, silvery in pathos); the low, brooding 
‘Mir erkoren, mir verloren’ in which Isolde, lamenting ' 
that Tristan is lost to her, seemed herself lost, numbed and 
desolate. Here, as at the moment when she first raised her 
head from the arm of the couch, Flagstad’s eyelids appeared 
puffed as if by weeping, her eyes smarting with the grief 
that comes from a secret gnawing at the heart: a bitter 
grief, completely unlike the grief of Briinnhilde, rising 
nobly to its climax of spiritual exaltation in the immolation 
scene of Gotterdaémmerung, or the grief of Isolde herself 
at the end of the opera, strangely calm and transfigured. 
Yet the most sensitive note of sorrow — that ‘Ah!’ on 
F sharp which escapes from Isolde at the moment of 
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Tristan’s death — was hardly a note at all, but a little cry 
so faint, so plaintive, that it seemed to die on the air almost 
before it was uttered. How different, again, to the great 
anguished cries that are torn from Kundry, the possessed, 
as she struggles unavailingly against her fate! This, as 
much of the Gotterdimmerung Briinnhilde, was tragedy 
as we understand it in Greek drama; in Olivier’s famous 
cry as Œdipus, and, more recently, in Peggy Ashcroft’s 
performance of Sophocles’ Electra at the Old Vic, where the 
noble gestures (particularly the sculptured lift of both arms) 
recalled Flagstad’s Briinnhilde and similarly blended a 
stylized plastique with the emotions of a living, revengeful 
and suffering woman. 

It was this combination of the statuesque and the human 
that made Flagstad such a great Briinnhilde: the goddess in 
her, and the woman, were beautifully balanced. Looking 
down upon Siegmund from the height of her rock in Die 
Walkiire, her Grecian profile etched tranquilly against the 
sky, her helmet shining ard winged like a bird, she was 
indeed the messenger of death. ‘Nur Todgeweihten taught 
mein Amblick’ — who will ever forget those bronze-like 
tones, the tones of a dark angel grave and inescapable? Her 
personality in this opera was god-like, joyous and strong as 
befitted both a Valkyrie and a daughter of the Vikings: yet 
that its springs were also feminine was shown in her 
awakening to womanhood in Siegfried, where her voice 
in ‘Heil dir, Sonne!’ seemed to take on the quality of dawn 
itself, and her arms opened like petals to the sun. Her 
absolute simplicity and freedom from coquetry in this scene 
were specially valuable. Briinnhilde, new to womanhood, 
has acquired none of its wiles; a fact not every actress in 
the part has realized. 

Again one thinks of the shining happiness of her love 
duet with Siegfried at the beginning of Gotterddimmerung, 
a happiness brutally blotted out later with Siegfried’s 
snatching of the ring frora her finger, and her broken, 
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almost toneless ‘Was konntest du wehren, elendes Weib? 
The appeal in the second act, ‘Siegfried — kennt mich nicht?’ 
— trembling on the edge of hope — was the last of Jover’s 
tenderness in Flagstad’s Briinnhilde. Thereafter she flamed 
into a different kind of woman, her seizing of the spear for 
the curse, and ice-riven ‘Helle Wehr! Heilige Waffel’, 
being the pivotal point of a scene which for sheer drama 
and tragic acting I have not seen equalled in any branch 
of the theatre. Here was Wotan’s daughter in rage no less 
than grief, appealing to the gods with an uplift of the arms 
that might draw down fire from Heaven on the betrayer. 
Yet how moving, at the end of it, that effect of anger spent 
and a despair dazed, bewildered, uncomprehending: ‘Wo 
ist nun mein Wissen gegen diess Wirrsal?’ The whole bitter 
irony of Briinnhilde’s position is in that whispered. line: of 
what use, indeed, is her goddess’s wisdom when confronted 
with the problems of human passion and treachery? 
Betrayed by gods and men, she stands helpless in an alien 
world. 

These two, Isolde and Briinnhilde, were the greatest of 
Flagstad, and the greatest is behind. In 1951 we saw her 
for the first time in four other parts: Leonora in Fidelio, 
Kundry, Sieglinde (which she sang at her first appearance 
at the Metropolitan in 1935), and Dido. The first was a 
placid performance which had, I think, to be watched from 
close range for its deep but restrained feeling to be appre- 
ciated. It did not project, but held an imner integrity. 
(Incidentally her English dialogue, in the immense Covent 
Garden Opera House, was a lesson to our own actors in 
clarity.) Kundry presented the problem of physical passion 
in a far more acute form than Isolde: the deliberate 
seductress, ever, is outside the range of this singer. But in 
the opening sequence of the second act Kundry is using a 
mask of maternal sweetness, and while this remains her 
‘seduction line’, Flagstad was not only safe but enchanting. 
Her Herzeleide Narration was a silvery river of sound, the 
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opening call of ‘Parsifal’ magical in its luminous, finely- 
spun softness. Deeply moving, too, was the expression of 
_ voice and eyes at the descrip-ion of the look of Christ, sadly 
stilling her mocking laughter, that had haunted her through 
generations of life — ‘da traf mich — sein Blick. . .’. The 
mute, serene, Magdalen-like figure of the last act was 
drawn with touching reticence. Not the full Kundry, for 
it lacked (apart from the cries) the stress, passion and 
“anguish of spiritual conflict, but a curiously haunting 
portrait within the bounds set by Nature. 

Sieglinde in Die Walkiire was an unexpected triumph, 
sung and acted with loving and ecstatic warmth in the 
spring love outburst, ‘Du bist der Lenz’, and genuine dis- 
traction and pathos in the second act (the tattered, mud- 
bedraggled gown here, and disarranged hair, really sug- 
gested the terror and physical strain of flight). One had 
anticipated a voice too heroic in scale, but the Briinnhilde 
ring when it occurred proved unexpectedly effective, 
reminding us that Sieglinde, too, was Wotan’s child, 
schooled to hardship and, like all Wagner’s women, taking 
the initiative in the love affair. ‘O hekrstes Wunder’ had 
true rapture and lustrous tone, and the woman with her fine 
features, sweetness of expression and long, rippling mass of 
platinum-white hair presented a picture of moving beauty. 

Dido, also, had this moving beauty: but classic and regal 
where Sieglinde’s had been lyrical and ardent. Both voice 
and movement were beautifully scaled down to the con- 
fines of the Purcellian line (very different to the Wagnerian, 
and not easy for a singer trained to let fly above a symphony 
orchestra) and the tiny Mermaid Theatre. In spite of the 
demands on the breath of the sustained phrases in the 
final Lament, the singer’s breathing was, moreover, never. 
apparent: a tribute, at suchi close range and with no inter- 
vening orchestra, to a truly miraculous control. The 
widening of the eyes, wondering and almost incredulous, 
in death was an acting touch of real imagination. 
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It is England’s loss that we have not been able to hear 
her as Alceste, in which she. made her final appearance at 
the Metropolitan on April 1st, 1952, for according to the 
music critic Louis Biancolli, ‘she sang it in a way to suggest 
a wnole revival of the classical style of singing’. ‘This style’, 
adds Olin Downes in the New York Times, ‘unites grandeur 
and nobility with great intensity of feeling. . . . Mme. 
Flagstad sang with a beauty of sustained song, a profound 
pathos and a consummate art that no one who heard her | 
can forget.’ Of few singers in history could it be written 
that ‘a new standard of technical and vocal mastery’ had 
been set by their farewell performances, and but for 
retirement they could have achieved ‘the restoration of 
Gluck, and perhaps Handel, to the working repertoire’. 

Flagstad has few mannerisms, if one excepts the joyous 
little fling back of the head when she takes a top note, as 
characteristic as the smiling little girl ‘bob’ (she has never 
learned a dignified curtain bow) with which she acknow- 
ledges applause, and the robust grip with which she pulls 
forward a colleague to share it. She feels a character from 
within, and remains within it, totally unconscious of her 
audience, even in the big vocal ‘moments’. ‘I always try 
to act from inside, to be logical and ‘‘underact’’ instead of 
showing off a lot of temperament and passion’, is her own 
explanation of her ‘style’. 

The best art, in the theatre, shows this individual fibre, 
and physical beauty is a valuable gift as well es a good 
voice. Nature treated Flagstad generously in this as in all 
things, giving her a unique profile, as serenely lovely as if 
lifted from a Hellenic bas-relief; beautiful concaves at the 
back of the cheeks; perfect teeth and a mouth which 
remains shapely even when taking a top note; a radiant 
smile and charm of expression (expression gives life to 
beauty, and Flagstad’s beauty, like that of Ellen Terry 
whose radiance must have been of a similar kind, is more 
than skin deep). The eyes are blue as a Scandinavian lake 
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-and as reflective of changes of atmosphere: a soprano sing- 
ing Sieglinde for the first time opposite Flagstad’s 
Briinnhilde, looking up and finding herself gazing straight 
into the clear, appraising depths of those eyes, soared up 
to the high A of ‘O hehrstes Wunder’ as if inspired; almost 
believing, she afterwards confessed, in the coming birth 
of Siegfried! 

This calm appraisal is characteristic of Flagstad: the 
basis of the frank simplicity and repose that constitute both 
her strength, and few limitations, as an artist. At rehearsal 
you notice the complete relaxation, yet poise, of the body 
which creates this feeling of repose, and the unfussed good 
humour, helpfulness to other artists and musicianship 
that are part of her unassuming efficiency. (She sings full 
voice at rehearsals, a not surprising sign of stamina in a 
singer who, during the week she sang her last London 
Isolde, also faced up to two performances and a full 
rehearsal of the part in Zürich, as well as a recording 
session: ) l 

You notice, too, that apart from the great voice and 
breathing apparatus, Nature probably did not intend her 
for a big woman: the arms are firm, not over-full, the 
hands (an actress’s hands, sensitive and unselfconscious) 
small, and the ankles those of a slender young woman. 
This is perhaps why, on the stage, she can give an impres- 
sion of plastic grace as well as sculptural beauty. The 
economic, noble gestures are also Nature’s gift, instinct 
heightened by art: the maximum of effect achieved with 
the minimum of means, this is the root of her dramatic 
technique. 
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Beetrice as she detached the child’s plucking fingers 

from her skirt. “You and your everlasting questions,’ 
she went on in a tone of the shrillest annoyance, jerking 
the push-cart at the same time so violently that Timothy 
had to hold on to the sides. ‘What is it, well it’s the cemetery 
cab, as I’ve told you a dozen times. Now come along, don’t 
dawdle, else I won’t take you to the sand-quarry.’ 

So, scolding, threatening, she hustled them along, 
Timothy passive in the push-cart, Mima bouncing on her 
short fat legs (with the marbles in a satchel slung over her 
shoulder, clinking as she bounced), till they had passed the 
railings of the cemetery, and came to the huge, magnificent 
gates. At that point the last straggle of houses or the other 
side of the road ended too, the tram-lines came to a dead 
stop, and suddenly the road seemed to run out happily, like 
a child from a hated school, into open country. There were 
no more pavements, only hedges for Mima to explore. 

Today, though, she walked sombrely beside Beetrice, 
her mind absorbed. She knew all about the cemetery cab, 
for Beetrice, with a strong taste for the morbid, took their 
afternoon walks past the cemetery day after day. 

The cab was made of glass, and had a long mound of 
flowers inside, it was drawn by black horses and Followed 
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by a varying number of station cabs, stuffed with people in 
black. These people disturbed Mima when she caught sight 
of their faces in the gloom sometimes: faces either blotched 
with crying or else, in the case of men, strangely wooden; 
and the whole procession crawled — slowly enough for 
men in top hats to walk beside the cab, for Beetrice and 
another nursemaid who often accompanied them, to pass 
remarks — their heads turned sideways, their voices carried 
away, but not quite, on the wind — about the various points 
of style, grandeur and other technical aspects of the 
procession. 

Today’s cab was entirely different; hence Mima’s per- 
sistent questioning. For one thing, it was a solitary vehicle. 
Then the shape was all wrong. It was like a wagonette at 
the back, with people facing each other, but at the front, 
under the coachman’s seat, it had a glass compartment the 
width of the cab. In this Mima had seen a small white box, 
minute really, almost a shoe-box it could have been it was 
so small and no one had kothered to cover it with flowers 
and — this was the final horror —the horse was briskly 
trotting. Thinking of this, anxiety drove her suddenly to 
protest, in spite of the expected wrath of Beetrice: ‘But 
Beetrice — it wasn’t the real cemetery cab — and Beetrice — 
it was trotting.’ 

Beetrice stopped and gave her shoulder a. sharp shake. 
‘Now stop it, my lady,’ she said. ‘I’m not having any more 
of that nonsense, it’s what I said, it’s the cemetery cab, 
that’s all, it’s another one, that’s all: it’s for tinies;’ and 
with these callous words she jerked the push-cart round 
suddenly and plunged down, off the main road, into a lane 
that ran between immensely high banks, towards the sand- 
quarry. 

Mima, taking a deep breath, went in one swift, scramb- 
ling rush right up the bank to the very top. This place 
delighted her: she loved to pick her way delicately among 
the ribbony rabbit paths that threaded among the gorsé 
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and broom and honeysuckle; she found a sharp satisfaction 
in leoking down at Beetrice diminished almost to beetle- 
size from up here. i 

Today all this, and her anticipation of the dizzy delights 
of the sand-quarry, was wasted. Those terrible words ‘for 
tinies, for tinies’, reverberated in her mind, mixed with 
the first conscious thought that a minutely small baby could 
die, and the equally painful, really unbearable, icea that 
nobody cared. This was clear in Mima’s mind, from the 
brisk trotting of the cab: long ago she had learnt, without 
any word spoken, from Beetrice and Maud, that the 
crawling funerals indicated sorrow. As she walked along 
the top of the bank she began to plot the next funeral game 
she would have with Timothy, in the shrubbery behind 
the summer-house; the funeral of a tiny perhaps, but it 
would crawl more slowly than any funeral she had ever 
seen. By the time they reached the entrance to the sand- 
quarry, Mima had almost purged her mind of its anxiety, 
by planning down to the last detail — Timothy’s old wooden 
cart with a board to make that compartment — the funeral 
game of a tiny. f 

At the open gates that led into the quarry, Beetrice 
paused. You had to be careful here, for a small railway ran 
out across the road, and at intervals a miniature train puffed 
along it carrying the sand in trucks. Seeing that the line 
was clear they entered and Beetrice quickly found a place 
where she could spread her rug and sit with her sewing. 
She unstrapped Timothy and told both children they could 
run away and play. ‘But mind you listen when I call you 
for tea, and don’t you dare go near the railway.’ 

Mima went off at once, hop, skip and a jump across the 
soft sand towards her: favourite haunt, a corner of the 
immense disused part of the quarry that was like a whole 
world to her mind; it had sanded deserts, little hillocks, 
steep, steep mountains that made you dizzy to lock down 
when you’d rushed up them, bosky tracts of gorse and 
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broom to hide in, drifts of bramble so thick that nothing 
but a rabbit could enter their fastnesses. 

-In the far distance, if you shaded your eyes from the sun, 
you saw the towering cliff of sand layered like a birthday 
cake in shades of sand-colour. At the bottom, where men 
were working now, chopping out the sand, and shovelling 
it into trucks; it was a deep dark red like no ordinary sand 
Mima had ever seen. 

This, and the whole place, belonged, she knew, to Mr 
Morgan, a person never yet seen, who had, for some 
mysterious reason, lately allowed Mrs Paget’s children to 
play there. 

By the time Timothy, flaz-footed and slower, had caught 
up with her, Mima had decided on the game to be played. 
‘Look, Tim,’ she said, ‘we’ll race my marbles,’ and, rushing 
swiftly up a steep sandy slope, she came-down it again 
backwards, scooping and slap-slapping the sand with her 
small strong hands to make a smooth firm track. This had 
to be done several times, of course, till the sand was hard 
and smooth enough. Then with Timothy posted at the 
bottom to receive the marsles and make sure none could 
go astray, Mima scrambled to the top and, undoing the 
blue-spotted calico bag in which they lived, loosed the 
marbles in a glorious glittering avalanche down the track. 
This game, with variations, racing one marble against 
another, scooping a track with hairpin bends, where the 
jostling marbles sometimes leaped over and ran like balls 
of light in all directions, kept them occupied all the 
afternoon. 

When the shrill voice of Beetrice was heard calling them 
for tea they began to collect the marbles. Mima counted 
them carefully as she slipped them, clinking, into the bag. 
‘Thirty-three, thirty-four,’ she counted—then: ‘You’re 
not allowed to have my marbles,’ she said, suddenly fierce, 
fixing Timothy with an accusing eye. ‘Have you let them 
get lost?’ she asked. ‘No,’ said Timothy, ‘I’ve got them here.’ 
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‘You aren’t allowed to have my marbles,’ Mima shouted 
at him. 

‘I wasn’t,’ he said sadly, ‘but look here, Mima, pee sa. 
big one and a little one, just the same colour — ‘don’t you 
think it could be a mother one with a baby?’ 

“You silly!’ she said, furious now, and snatched them 
from him. Whenever she let Timothy share her marbles, 
he infuriated her by these attempts to endow them with — 
well, personality, human or otherwise. And Mima would 
not have it. 


` The marbles were all she had left of her father: a year 
ago he had tipped them intc her lap as she sat cross-legged 
in bed one-night. The next day he was gone, to be a news- 
paper -correspondent they said, in the Balkan war. He 
never came back. No one spoke of him, and Mama’s face 

made it impossible for Mima to ask. l l 

Mama had sunk into a kind of apathetic melancholy, 
leaving the house to Ethel, the cook-general, and Mima 
and Timothy to Beetrice, whose tyranny was cunning, 
cruel and sometimes violent. 

As the visual image of her father faded, Mima concen- 
trated all her feelings on the marbles. Unconsciously they 
came to be identified with the lost father: yet their hard 
surface, the intricate patterns inside them, bore a- striking 
resemblance to this little-girl-lost. 

When she sat cross-legged in bed, in the very early 
mornings, rolling them up and down the stripes of her 
gaudy blanket, Mima was most intensely herself, and yet, 
because she was alone, unrelated you might say, as 
impersonal as the marbles. 

When they reached the house, a shorter way, by the 
lanes, Ethel popped from the kitchen and whispered to 
Beetrice that Madam ’ad company and wanted the children 
down quick. In a-few minutes, scrubbed and clean, they 
stood outside the drawing-room door. Mima sniffed. The 
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‘company’ had a nasty smell she decided, and took an instant 
dislike. 

Inside the room, Mama lay, as usual, on her sofa, and 
beside her sat a large fat man smoking a cigar. Mima 
noticed his eyes — as blue as the precious marble she called 
‘my blue-blue-blue one’ and his hair, the colour of that 
dark red sand. Then Mama’s voice, more animated than 
Mima had heard it for months, saying: ‘Oh, there you are, 
my chicks, come and say how d’you do to Mr Morgan.’ 

As they advanced, suddenly an exuberant heartiness 
burst from Mr Morgan: ‘Well, kiddies, hello-ello-ello,’ he 
said. 

Mima stiffened; she would have liked to stamp her foot 
and say, quoting of course: ‘Stop it now; once is enough!’ 

She did in fact hesitate long enough for Timothy to be 
first at the sofa. Timothy put his hand into Mr Morgan’s, 
looked at him with those large soft eyes: then, as though 
easily dismissing a piece of the furniture, he edged his way 
past the knees and took up his favourite position by Mama’s 
sofa, one arm along the back of it, round her neck. Mama 
put out an arm and held him round the waist. She lifted 
her head a little and rubbed her cheek against the furry 
bloom of Timothy’s. 

Mima watched this display of affection with what she 
took to be disgust, or at the least disdain. 

When she reached Mr Morgan, he pulled her towards 
him. ‘So this is little Miss Mima?’ he said. Mima snatched 
her hand away and retreated a step. ‘My name’s Jemima,’ 
she said, and looked it. Mama made a murmuring sound of 
protest. Mima, glancing at the fat man, saw that he wasn’t 
shrivelled wp, not even crushed, by this hostility. 

‘What d’you think of my sand-quarry, Miss Jemima?’ 
he asked, and without waiting for an answer: ‘What d’you 
do there; make sand castles, I suppose?’ 

Mima disdained this infantile suggestion. ‘What do you 
do with all that sand?’ she said, and though the words were 
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unexceptionable, a more sensitive ear might have caught 
the inflection of ‘all that silly old sand’ which she in- 
tended. f 

‘Ah — now you’re asking, young lady,’ said Mr Morgan, 
and while he paused — choosing no doubt what would 
impress her most — Mama in a whisper mentioned that the 

sand was very valuable. ‘I’ll say it is,’ said Mr Morgan, and 

to Mima: ‘Well, it goes off in those trucks you’ve seen, to 
the station, and then — well, that sand goes all over the 
world. Yes, the Japanese took a lot of that sand at one 
time... -3" 

‘What did they want it for? said Mima, in spite of 
herself. l 

‘Castings,’ said Mr Morgan briefly, ‘castings for big guns 
mostly.’ 

Mima had never heard the word before, she knew only 
that you could say cast, or throw, so now (with the capacity, 
highly developed in her, for answering Timothy's ques- 
tions) she had a sudden vision of the Japanese throwing Mr 
Morgan’s dark red valuable sand into their big guns, to 
make them go off bang — presumably. 

‘Yes, I see,’ she said with more politeness than she had 
managed before, and this seemed a good moment for Mama 
to say that now we had better say good-night to Mr Morgan 
and go upstairs to Beetrice. 


After that, Mr Morgan seemed to haunt the house; 
every evening he was found sprawling by Mama’s sofa. 
He left a smell that penetrated every corner. Beetrice and 
Ethel held long whispered conversations in which ‘ ’er 
ladyship’ was constantly mentioned —a term applied in- 
discriminately to Mima or her mother when either was in 
disfavour. 

Worst of all, Mama spoke of his kindness so often that 
Mima came to fear him. 

One evening when the children entered the drawing- 
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room, Mr Morgan had a parcel on his knee, a look of 
peculiar satisfaction on his face. At once, even before the 
box was opened, Mima suspected an attempt to woo her; 
at the same moment she recognized that the permission to 
play in his quarry had had the same purpose. 

‘Come and see what Mr Morgan has got,’ said Mama in 
her most beguiling voice. 

When they stood beside the chair, the faintest pereerang, 
scuffling sound came from the box. 

‘Oh — oh, dear, it wants to get out,’ said Timothy on a 
plaintive squeak, and his distress was so evident that Mr 
Morgan was forced to abandon his intention to tantalize, 
and remove the paper at oncé. 

Inside was a small wooden cage with fine wire netting 
over the front, a sandy floor, and, sloping from one corner 
to a hole at the top; a narrow ridged piece of wood. 

‘What’s that?’ said Timothy. 

“Why, that’s the. Tamas, said Mr Morgan. ‘Wait a 
minute now and you’ll see.’ And opening a hinged lid at 
the top he put in one finger and stirred some hay around. 

In a second a small white mouse emerged from the hole 
and began to descend the plank staircase, followed by 
another. Both mice moved in a curious circular manner. 
When they reached the sandy floor, still they twirled and 
twirled till Mima felt quite giddy. 

‘Do they have to go round and round like that: did some- 
one wind them up?’ asked Timothy. (Really Timothy is 
too guileless for any words.) Mr. Morgan laughed. ‘Well, 
not exactly, old chap,’ he said, ‘but I believe they do some- 
thing to their brains, doesn’t hurt them, you know — just 
makes them waltz like that. Japanese waltzing mice they’re 
called.’ - 

Upstairs later, while Beetrice — outraged by the presence 
of mice in her nursery — prepared Timothy’s bath, he 
stood by the table gloating over the small cage. 

Mima, dissociating herself entirely, had retired to a 
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corner of the room, and was playing a shunting game with 
her marbles. 

At last: ‘I wonder what they’re called?’ said Timoihy. 

‘Hunca Munca and Tom Thumb, of course,’ said Mima 
instantly, and, The Tale of Two Bad Mice being Timothy’s 
favourite book, this answer went down well. He còntinued 
to repeat the names in a soft whisper, till Beetrice was 
heard calling him for the bath, then suddenly: ‘Mima,’ he 
said, ‘I wonder if they’ll have some babies one day.’ 

This appalling speculation shot Mima off the floor and 
brought her rushing round the room, to elbow Timothy 
from the table. ‘Of course they won’t,’ she said, ‘they aren’t 
big enough, there isn’t room, besides mice in cages never 
do.’ Necessity drove her on to invent these ridiculous 
statements. Soon, if Beetrice hadn’t shouted ‘If I have to 
come and fetch you’, Mima would have fallen back on 
some familiar quotation — ‘they wouldn’t dare’ perhaps. 

Timothy shut the door behind him. Mima, left alone in 
the room, stood about a yard from the table, mesmerized 
by that small wooden box with the hinged lid. She stared 
at it, her eyes fixed. 

Then slowly she took a step to the table, her hand went 
out —oh, someone else seems to be doing this forbidden 
thing, not Mima at all, someone who had to — it pushed up 
the hook and opened the hinged lid. In the hay there was 
a rustle and a pink nose was pushed up quivering. Mima’s 
hand was just over the edge of the box, not in it really, and 
she never, truly never, for a single instant held that mouse, 
she saw only a sudden flick in the hay, a whisk of-white on 
the back of her hand, then up her arm like a tiny breath 
of wind it went, and Mima, twirling round to find it, or 
to see it drop to the floor, Dad nothing. 

Nothing on herself, nothing on the carpet. 

Hunca Munca had gone — -Mima realized in a flash that 
of course it was Hunca Munca — vanished as completely as 
if she had never existed. 
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-Mima’s heart began to thump—she had presence of 
mind enough to slam down the lid of the cage, but not 
enough to hook it — before she began a frenzied search of 
the room, moving allthe chairs, flinging toys from the 
toy cupboard, laying her cheek flat on the carpet in case 
somewhere she should see the outline of a small white 
body 

(Curious, if she’d PE to: think, that dal in 
imagination the waltzing had ended, she expected only to 
see Hunca Munca — dead still.) 

When Beetrice called her for her bath, she was flushed 
with exertion and so much stooping. ‘What’s the matter 
with you I’d like to know,’ soid Beetrice perfunctorily, 
“ved as a turkey cock you are.’ 

‘I’ve been putting things away,’ said Mima, in an, un- 
certain voice, for already as she spoke she remembered 
how wildly she’d flung them all out, and quickly, to divert 
attention, she began to draw Beetrice out to talk of Harry; 
the little brother at home for whom she so often extracted — 
by means of cajolery, subtle blackmail, and outrageous 
appeals to sentiment—some of the children’s favourite 
toys. Tonight Mima, in desperation, suddenly offered 
Beetrice one of her marbles for Harry. 

My goodness; said Beetrice, pleased you could see, but 
surprised, too — ‘someone’s feeling very generous tonight. 
Yes, dear, Harry did say last week that he wanted some 
marbles : 

‘Oh, but Beetrice, I only meant one.’ 

The protest popped" off Mima’s lips before she could 
prevent it and her’tone was frantic. 

Beetrice sniffed. ‘I never,’ she said, in a tone of the 
bitterest scorn, ‘I never in my life before heard such a 
mean thing. One marble indeed! I wouldn’t dream of . 
taking poor Harry just one marble; he wouldn’t say thank 
you Come on, out of the bath now,’ she finished 
relentlessly, and while she dried Mima in her roughest way, 
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Mima began to cry, realizing that the ruse had failed, she 
would be forced to offer two or three at least and, what’s 
more, in the morning Beetrice would be sure to guess why 
she’d done it. 


The storm broke next day before either of the children had 
reached the nursery. Beetrice discovered the loss and 
accused Mima; Mima denied it furiously, with a scarlet 
face. ‘I never touched her,’ she said — and this remark she 
repeated again and again for the rest of that appalling day, 
while Timothy intermittently cried, and Beetrice stormed, 
professing both concern for Hunca Munca and intense fear 
lest the mouse should run up her skirts. Though to Timothy, 
because she couldn’t bear his reproachful look, Mima 
secretly whispered: ‘P’raps Beetrice took her away to 
punish you for something.’ This wicked suggestion took — 
on too easily with Timothy who had suffered, like Mima, 
so often from Beetrice’s horrid habit of confiscating, with- 
out warning, some special treasure. She never said openly: 
‘I’m going to take away your engine or your chalks’ — 
indeed when you missed the thing, she began to search 
franzically with you, that was part of her technique of 
course. Then in a week, perhaps, she would produce it, 
saying in her hard voice: “There, you can have it now; I 
took it away to punish you because you cheeked me at the 
mea!-table last Sunday.’ 

Things sometimes vanished, too, when Beetrice had 
wanted them too much for Harry, without success — so 
Mima suggested this, too, to Timothy. ‘P’raps she took her 
for Harry —she wanted lots of my marbles and I would 
only give her one — or three.’ 

She almost began to persuade herself of the truth of 
some of these assertions by constant repetition: perhaps 
she hoped by some magical power of words to reduce both 
her feeling of guilt; and her unacknowledgec fear of 
meeting Hunca Munca face to face one of these days. 
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In the meantime, it was decided that the remaining 
mouse must be Timothy’s entirely, that was Mima’s 
punishment for lying. It might, you’d think, have been 
easy for Mima to pretend to be upset about this, but so 
deep was her dislike of Mr Morgan’s Japanese mice, that 
she could only produce a tepid kind of indifference, inter- 
preted by Beetrice alternately as ‘I knew you meant to let 
her go, you don’t care,’ and ‘you’re jealous of Timothy’s 
mouse, aren’t you, my lacy? You don’t deceive me like 
that.’ : 
Mama, who neither blamed nor scolded, disturbed Mima 
far more deeply by her tacit one-ness with Mr Morgan 
over the ‘loss’ of Hunca Munca. 

‘Oh, dear, he will be disappointed,’ was her only 
comment. 

When Mr Morgan came again, he seemed puzzled, 
rather than annoyed. ‘Pity,’ he said, looking more purple 
than ever and mopping his face. ‘I thought you’d like ’em, 
engagin’ little fellers, those Japanese mice — still, there 
it is , 

Mima gave him her long hard stare, then slowly she 
said: ‘I’m not Japanese, you see . . .’ 

And suddenly when the words were out, though her 
tone was low, almost faltering at the end, the force of all 
she hadn’t said seemed to make something go off bang — 
as if she’d been one of those Japanese guns filled to bursting 
with Mr Morgan’s rich dark-red valuable sand. 

Mr Morgan turned a deeper purple. 

‘Mima,’ said Mama suddenly, ‘I won’t have it. Say 
you’re sorry to Mr Morgan at once — it’s atrocious the way 
you behave > and in a flash before anyone knew what 
was happening, they were involved in one of those tornado- 
like rows that broke out suddenly between Mama and her- 
self. Mr Morgan disappeared, Timothy, too; there was just 
Mima and Mama raging at her for her rudeness. 

Mama’s anger was terrifying, for she was almost always 
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so languid, seldom roused to this pitch; at last she became 
very quiet and deadly. ‘Mima,’ she exclaimed, ‘if you ever 
behave like that again, I shall whip you, now remember 
that.’ 

The short sharp word seemed to cut a chasm at Mima’s 
feet: the threat had never been made before, and while she 
_ stood there feeling a wild mixture of excitement and terror 

at the thought, she saw on her mother’s face a reflection 
of her own feelings. ` 

Mama sat down suddenly, panting, exhausted, and Mima, 
with a sobbing cry, ran wildly out of the room. Outside, in 
the dark narrow hallway, on a row of pegs, hung her 
father’s coats, a burberry, and an old-fashioned, enormous 
garment they called an ulster. It reached the floor. 

Mima crept quickly in behind it, flattened. herself 
against the wall and in the stuffy darkness, lét loose her 
dammed-up feelings, her rage, her fear, in a flood of un- 
controllable, shaking emotion. 

When she heard Beetrice coming down the stairs, she. 
stifled the sounds, listened while her mother’s voice said 
‘she’s gone upstairs long ago’, then as Beetrice began 
calling her all over the house, her sobs broke out again. 

Mama came to the door of the drawing-room. Mima 
heard. her and suddenly the longing for comfort and 
reassurance became so intense, that she worked herself 
up into ‘one of her states’, sobbing and crying hysterically. 
Just as her mother fumbled at the ulster to find her, Mima 
began to feel very queer: the lack of air and the wild » 
emotion combined to produce a clammy giddiness, so that 
she swayed and would have fallen if her mother hadn’t 
caught her and half led, half carried her into the drawing- 
room and laid her on the sofa. 

Mama’s rages died out as quickly as they flared up and 
now she was deeply concerned about the child. ‘My sweet, 
my poor sweet,’ she said, ‘my lamb,’ She dabbed Mima’s 
face with a cool eau-de-Cologne handkerchief. At this 
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Mima’s sobs began all over again and shook her so effect- 
ively that her mother was really frightened, distraught. 
She looked round for something to comfort the child. 
Suddenly from her writing-table she brought a little box. 
‘Look, my darling,’ she said. ‘If you’ll stop crying and be 
my good little girl, you shall have this box, it’s my precious 
box, now please, darling ? 

Mima, through swollen eyelids, looked at the box. It 
had been an object of envy for as long as she could remem- 
ber; whenever she stood by her mother’s writing-table, 
she gazed at it, sometimes held it lovingly in her hand, till 
told to put it down again. It was a shallow oblong box of 
smoothly polished wood with a carved lid — a curving bay 
with nymphs on the shore, in the sea a curious wrecked 
ship, the whole scene outlined by a low relief of shallow 
mountains. 

Daddy had sent it to her from abroad, that’s all Mima 
knew about it. And now Mama was putting it into her hand, 
bribing her with it, of course. Mima, as she struggled up 
to bed to meet Beetrice, was hustled without washing into 
bed, tried to disentangle her thoughts and feelings about ` 
the box, but they were inextricably mixed, she could only 
cling to the one fact, Daddy gave it to her, which made the 





‚box so specially precious, and eventually in a calmer mood 


she went to sleep, the box under her pillow, holding her 
blue-blue-blue marble — the one that had no colours or 
designs on it, only in its centre a shallow curious skein of 
white — like the first sign of a new life inside another. 


‘A few days later Beetrice sent them both out to play after 


tea. They crossed the lawn, passed the little fountain where 
the stone dolphin was so stupidly not in the water (Mima 
paused here to splash him with raindrops) then on, under 
the ivy-covered gate and up the rose garden to the summer- 
house. 

‘What shall we do?’ said Mima in a flat voice. ‘Have a 
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tea-party, I suppose; you can get the food, Timothy, there’s 
lots of marigolds and other stuffs. I’ll go and get the. fox- 


glove cups ready.’ And so saying, she wandered off behind 


the summer-house. 

The shrubbery was dark, for the setting sun was lower 
than the high wall that surrounded it. Mima walked along 
the cinder path that was flanked by sooty rhododendrons 
and bracken, towards a clump of tall foxgloves that grew 
in the greenest shade. Her eye was caught here and there 
by a flash of blue near the ground, where her favourite 
flowers, the periwinkles, showed like fallen stars in the 
undergrowth. 

She was about to step off the path when she stopped dead, 
horrified at the sight of a small, stiff, rain-soaked, dingy 
body, with glazed eyes, lying half in and half out of a 
clurnp of dock leaves. In a flash, she had a vision of Hunca 
Munca twirling all the way to this remote spot, the waltz- 
ing mechanism either madly exaggerated or else gradually 
running down till she dropped behind the deserted 
summier-house. 

Feeling ‘sick at the pit of her stomach at the idea of 
touching the mouse, still Mima knew what she had to do. 
She stooped and picked a dock leaf, and folding it she 
scooped Hunca Munca off the ground and wrapped her in 
the dock leaf. The tail would stick out, but this Mima 
wouldn’t touch. She laid the little parcel behind the clump 
of docks and went off towards the summer-house with a 
perfectly clear idea of what must be done next. 

Inside the summer-house, Timothy was laboriously 
setting the table for a tea party. 

“Where are the cups?’ he demanded, but Minia crushed 
him with a look. 1 

In a carefully controlled, hard voice, which conveyed the 
sort of awe suitable to such an occasion, ‘Timothy,’ she 
said, ‘I’ve found Hunca Munca. She’s dead of course. We’ll 
have a funeral. Now you get the cemetery cab ready — oh, 
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and dig a grave,’ she threw at him over her shoulder as 
she went off at high speed down the rose garden, through 
the ivy-covered wrought-iron gates, past the familiar 
fountain and across the lawn, till she reached the house. 

By the time she came back, holding something in her 
hand, Timothy had prepared the cart, lining it with 
bracken and putting a board across it near the front, 
through the bars; he’d also dug a grave, a very shallow 
one for the soil was hard, stony and mostly made of dirt. 
He had scrabbled it with his hands and a small buckled-up 
tin spade which lived in the summer-house. He was still 
on his knees digging away when Mima reached the spot 
where Hunca Munca lay. 

Keeping her back to Timothy, she picked up the mouse . 
in its greenest shroud, and opening the precious box she 
tried to put Hunca Munca in, But the box was too small 
for the mouse and the tough springy dock leaf. So Mima 
discarded the dock leaf and with a kind of self-control she 
didn’t know she „possessed, she took the little dingy body 
into her hand and pressed it into the box. The tail with 
difficulty was curved round and round. 

Shutting her eyes for a minute, Mima ran her finger 
round the box lid, the curving bay, the nymphs on the 
shore, the little wrecked ship; then in a business-like manner 
she picked a larger dock leaf and approached the waiting 
cab. As soon as she saw what Timothy had done, she flew 
` into a rage. 

‘Oh, Timothy, you are a silly! It’s mee the funeral ofa a 
tiny, so we don’t want that board 

‘Oh, but Mima,’ said Timothy, ‘I thought Hunca Munca 
was a tiny, she’s very small— 

‘I daresay,’ said Mima, ‘but she’s not a tiny’ — she hesi- 
tated for the right word, she didn’t want to say it, but with 
Timothy sometimes one had to be explicit — ‘she’s a mother 
one, I mean she could have been one.’ 

With this she laid the coffin lengthways in the cab and 
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telling Timothy that he could be the horse this time, but 
he was to go very slowly, began the usual funeral game. 
With downcast eyes and an expression of solemnity and 
gloom that seemed to clothe her in solid crepe from head 
to foot, she processed behind the cab as it creaked along the 
cinder path, till Timothy stopped beside the waiting grave. 
‘That’s not a grave, Timothy,’ she said, and using both 
hands and sometimes a spade, she scooped and scooped till 
the hole was a decent depth. Then fetched the box. But 
just as she lowered it into the hole the dock leaf slipped and 
Timothy had a glimpse of the treasured object. 

‘Mima!’ he exclaimed, ‘you aren’t going to bury her in 
the precious box, are you?’ 

“Yes I are,’ said Mima fiercely, adding as an after-thought, 
‘It’s only a stupid old box anyway!’ Then seeing Timothy’s 
piteous face and being on the verge of tears herself, she 
spoke the truth. ‘Hunca Munca ought to have my best 
box.’ 

After this, with Timothy’s help, the earth was shovelled 
back into the hole, till the box was covered and there was 
a tiny mound. Mima was noi satisfied with this. ‘Get out 
of the way,’ she said to Timothy; stepping on to the mound 
she stamped firmly with her sand shoes till it was quite, 
quite flat. 

Flushed with the exertion she turned to Timothy and 
said: ‘Hurry up now and put the cemetery cab away, it 
must be nearly your bedtime.’ 

As Timothy lumbered off towards the summer-house, 
dragging his feet, Mima in a sudden passion of obscure 
feeling, dashed hither and thither in the shrubbery picking 
handfuls, yes, really handfuls, of periwinkles which she 
strewed over the grave till the little patch of earth in the 
darkening shrubbery was covered with the lovely twinkling 
flowers. 

Then without a pause she ran to the summer-house, 
and passing it she shouted to Timothy, ‘Race you to the 
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gate,’ and went off down the path with her own particular 
step, a complicated kind of a hop-skip-and-a-jump, very 
rapid and quite unattainable by Timothy, who followed 
her flap-flapping on his flat feet. 

When Mima reached the wrought-iron gate she stood 
still waiting for him to catch her up. The arched top of the 
gate now was overgrown by thick ivy (what Mima called 
a bodge of ivy); the ivy was in full flower, and besides the 
cluster of its blossom it also held enormous clusters of blue- 
bottles which hung like bunches of tiny iridescent grapes in 
the rays of the setting sun. Their buzz was formidable, all- 
enveloping, when you stood there and let it fill your ears 
as Mima liked to do. 

When Timothy reached her and stood under the ivy, 
‘What is it, Mima?’ he whispered, noticing the look of 
almost reverent awe on her face. 

Mima answered without a fraction of a pause. ‘It’s God 
speaking to me,’ she said. ‘He says you’re never, never to 
tell anyone that we found Hunca Munca, and she was dead 
and we buried her. Do you understand?’ 

Timothy’s mouth had fallen open with astonishment at 
Mima’s claim to divine communications, and she, feeling 
that he was sufficiently impressed, didn’t wait for a reply 
or a promise but began skipping along towards the fountain. 

‘Mima!’ Timothy’s voice followed her from the wrought- 
iron gate. ‘Mima, I saw a bluebottle, it was buzzing-——’ 
and he came running after her across the lawn to the 
fountain where once more Mima was splashing the stone 
dolphin with rainwater. 

Mima grasped him by the arm and said in a low hissing 
whisper: “Timothy, if you ever tell anyone, then I’ll tell 
Mama that you’ve begun to wet your bed again. Now 
promise,’ she said, ruthless, because she had to be. ‘Oh, 
Mima, please don’t,’ he said and began to-cry at once. 
Mima saw that the threat had succeeded. ‘I won’t if you 
don’t,’ she said briefly, and went on towards the house. ` 
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When they neared the french-windows of the drawing- 
room, Mr Morgan’s jolly booming voice was heard even 
before he could be smelt, so Mima dragged Timothy round 
a corner of the house to the side door and thence up the 
staircase to the nursery. 

The room was rather dim. Beetrice disliked heat and 
kept the sun-blinds down — as if they had some magical 
quality — long after the sun had gone. They found her 
sitting on the window-seat darning, her face wearing that 
peculiar look that said, to Mima at any rate, someone’s 
going to have a surprise, and not a nice one. 

On this occasion she even used the words. As they 
entered the room: ‘There’s a surprise for you, my lady,’ 
she said, nastily, with a kind of snort, as she moved over 
to the table where Tom Thumb’s cage was standing. 

Both children involuntarily rushed to the table and 
squeezed themselves in between Beetrice and the box, so 
that when she opened the lid, gingerly, two heads, the red 
one and the dark, were craned over to see — a stupendous 
miracle. i ` l 

Beetrice held the lid open only for a moment, then 
snapped it down crossly, saying as she did so: “There now, 
don’t you dare open it again, she’ll eat ’em if you disturb 
her’ — and with this parting shot she stumped off to prepare 
Timothy’s bath. 

For Mima that second’s glimpse had been enough; the 
white mouse surrounded by a nestful of squirming pink 
hairless bodies with grey blobs for eyes, was clearly Hunca 
Munca. 

She left the table without a word, walked cver to the 
bockcase, where she fished out the bag of marbles, hidden 
today behind the Beatrix Potters, and, squatting on the 
floor, began to spill them out, carefully, on to the lines in 
the pattern of the carpet. She was already deeply absorbed 
in it, and the tumult inside her — the fear lest Timothy 
should seize and use his obvious triumph over her — all 
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this was lessening when she heard a low whisper from 
Timothy, who stood, hands in his pockets, gloating with 
_ what you could only call a loving look over the closed box. 
‘I wonder,’ he said (and the speculation for once was not 
directed at Mima at all, he was just wondering happily 
himself), ‘I wonder if Mama’ll ever have a whole nestful 
of babies at once like that.’ 

He continued to stand stock still, staring at the box; but 
to Mima his words were suddenly intolerable, the climax 
to a miserable day, and as usual when she felt herself 
assailed by monstrous, unknown dangers, she had only one 
means of defence, to escape into the deadly dizziness of 
turning head over heels round the room. 

With the blue-blue-blue marble clutched in one fist, 
the others left lying in a series of glinting sparks about the 
floor, she began, and had just reached the first lap of the 
- second time round the room when Beetrice, hearing from 
the bathroom the thump-thump of her heels as they hit 
the floor during each somersault, came in in a fury and 
snatched her up. 

‘How dare you, Mima? How often have I got to tell you 
you are not to do that,’ she said, giving Mima a shake. 
‘You'll have your bath first as a punishment. Nip into the 
bedroom and get your nightie,’ she added roughly, and 
this. gave Mima the chance to slip her marble inside the 
pillow-case. 

Later, lying in bed in the darkened room, dark with 
disapproval, darker still with the despair of a child’s help- 
-less—bewilderment in a world of treacherous adults, 
suddenly she heard Mr Morgan’s voice floating up, accom- 
panied by her mother’s soft rich laughter. 

Trigger-like, the sound sent her off into a spasm of 
rigidity in the bed, her body seemed almost arched with it, 
and her fingernails were pressed into the palms of her 
hands. ‘Oh, I do hate the Japanese,’ she whispered and 
two minute tears, too small even to run down, were 
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‘squeezed out of her eyes and remained on her cheeks. 

When at last the grey twilight faded into night, tiredness 
rolled over her. Relaxed, her body turned sideways, she | 
pushed one hand, automatic, into the pillow-case, to find 
her remaining scrap of consolation, and so, holding this 
treasure — so safely impersonal to her—an image of the 
periect security ard happiness that had long ago been hers, 
Miraa fell asleep. : 
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The expansive Mediterranean sea lay quiet and 

calm, its three extreraities reflecting the scorching 

sun-rays of the African shore with its slender palms, the 

parched Syrian desert, and the densely- populated and 
irregular littoral of Europe. 

There, in a corner of this motionless sea lay ancient 
Egypt. Pyramid after pyramid, their grey granite rough- 
hewn into the forms of the Sphinx — reached by way of 
innumerable steps. There, in majesty, irrigated by the 
magnificent Nile, lay Egypt, embellished by her secret 
` signs and sacred cattle. There, motionless she lay, as though 

enchanted, like a mummy well preserved. 

The gay land of Greece had spread out her colonies 
around her. On the Mediterranean sea lay islands concealed 
by green forest groves; cinnamon, vine branches and fig- 
trees, burdened with fruit, exuded their delightful aroma; 

Ç colonnades, white as a maiden’s breast, arose in the 
enchanting twilight of the woods, the marble, as though 
breathing again after being awakened by the touch of the 
magic chisel, bashfully contemplates its own delectable 
nudity; the people, wreathed around with vine leaves and 
grasping thyrsi and chalices, suddenly cease their Cory- 
bantic dancing. Shapely young priestesses with flowing 
locks gaze with yearning and inspiration in their dark eyes. 
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There, too, was the sound of the reed player, the tabor and 
of other mingled musical instruments, all bedecked with 
ivy leaves. 

Ships surrounded Rhodes and Corfu like a swarm of flies 
as their full-bellied flags reached out into the breezes from 
heaven. And all was immobile as though cast in a majestic 
sculpture. 

There, again, sprawled iron-bound Rome, defiant with 
her armoury of warlike weapons, casting covetous glances . 
and thrusting out her muscular and grasping right hand. 
She remained, nevertheless, quite still, like all around her, 
and her lion’s limbs were at rest. The circumambient 
zephyrs of the azure sea hung close and stifling. The mighty 
Mediterranean did not stir, as if in anticipation of a day of 
judgment and the extinction of the universe. 

And then Egypt, whose slender palm-trees crowded the 
plains around the scattered obelisks, suddenly gave utter- a 
ance. ‘Peoples of the world attend! I, alone, have penetrated 
and comprehended the secrets of life and of man. Every- 
thing is corruption. Art has been abased, pleasure has 
become hollow, fame and glory even more so. Death itself 
is the conqueror of the world and of mankind! Everything — 
is consumed by death, and lives in order but to die. Far, ` 
far away is the resurrection, and it is indeed uncertain 
whether it will ever come. Let the unfortunate mortal 
build his pyramid even higher if he believes that it will 
prolong his miserable existence.’ 

And clearly, like the dawn in the heavens, like the voice 
of youth, from the gleaming land of the Greeks, seemed to 
come, instead of a verbal message, a breath as from a reed: 
‘Life is given us to live. Widen your life and you will 
succeed in increasing your pleasures. They are inter- 
dependent. Observe how conspicuous and beautiful is 
evervthing in nature, how all behaves so harmoniously. 
Everything in the world: search and you shall find it so. 
Enjoy your life, divine and proud rulers of the werld, your 
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beautiful brows crowned with oak leaves and laurels. 
Speed your herses dexterously, so that your chariot triumphs 
. in the brilliant contest! Dispel all covetousness and envy 
from your free and arrogant spirit! The sculptor’s chisel, 
the painter’s palette and the musician’s reed rule over the 
universe, but they in turn are governed by beauty. Entwine 
with ivy and vine leaves your fragrant hair and the fair 
brow of your chaste companion. Life is created to be lived, 
for enjoyment — learn to be worthy of those pleasures.’ 

And then Rome, clad in all her armour and flashing her 
brilliant array of weapons, burst forth in reply: ‘Only I 
have truly penetrated the secret of human existence. 
Leisure and tranquility debase the life of man, and destroy 
his’ self-confidence. Even a modicum of art and enjoyment 
is belittling. The greatest of pleasures is that engendered by 

_tremendous ambitions. The life of a people bereft of 
glorious exploits is contemptible. Thirst, oh man! after glory, 
and fame will be yours. In transports of unexampled joy, 
in the deafening clash of weapons strive to close your ranks, 
and advance, shield to shield, in unbroken legions. See! 
the nations of the whole world bow down before you and, 
lifting their spears’ in allegiance, join in a combined 
acclamation? Do you not hear your name dying away from 
sheer terror from the lips of all other peoples? You are 
master of all that you see, and everything is inscribed with 
your name. Strive eternally; scorn any limit to your ambi- 
tions. Advance sternly and boldly towards the conquest of 
the world, and heaven itself shall in the end be yours.’ 

‘But now the voice of Rome was stilled, and she fixed her 
eagle-like gaze towards the East. To the Orient also Greece 
turned her lovely eyes still moist from exhilaration, and 
again Egypt’s vision was directed eastwards — her eyes. 
troubled and dull. 

It is a stony land; its people.are scorned; a thinly- 
populated village, spread over a barren hillside, is sporadic- 
ally sheltered by the remaining limbs of a withered fig- 
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tree. Within the confines of a low and dilapidated enclosure 
stands an ass. In a wooden manger lies an infant; over him 
leans his virginal mother, glancing down with tear- 
bedimmed eyes; high above him is a heavenly star, and 
the whole world is illumined with a wondrous effulgence. 

Ancient Egypt muses, and though conscious of her 
myriad hieroglyphics, becomes less proud of her pyramids. 
The glances of lovely Greece become restless; the eyes of 
Rome fall doubtfully upon her boasted spears; immense 
Asia’s shepherd-folk strain their ears; the head of the 
venerable Ararat itself is bowed. 


Four Sonnets — 
Jrom Michelangelo 


IRIS HOLLAND ROGERS 





XXX 


With your fair eyes I see a gracious light, 

At which since mine are blind, I vainly stare; 

And with your feet the burden I can bear, 

Though mine are lame and lag beneath the weight; 
Upon your wings I, wingless, soar in flight 

And journey heavenward with your spirit rare; 

At your command I freeze in summer air, 

Grow pale or blush or burn on winter night., 

My will is not, except in yours it be, 

My thoughts are born and spring within your heart, 
My words fly out upon your very tongue. 

Alone I am like the.moon of which we see 

No trace in heaven above, except that part 

Which is illumined by the living sun. 
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XXXI 

To Tommaso DI CAVALIERI — 
Why must I vent intense desire in fears, 
In melancholy words and bitter sighs, 
Since Heaven, who dressed the soul in grief, denies 
-Relief or soon ‘or late from brooding fears? 
Why should I long for death, since he appears 
To every man? So to my weary eyes 
The hour of death and bitter anguish flies, 
Forj joy is less than all the sum of tẹars. 
But since to shun the blow would be in vain — 
And so I seek it; such my fate severe — 
Who is it stands between my joy and pain? 
If happiness lie in my prison here 
No wonder then, unarmed, I still remain 
The captive of an arméd cavalier. 


XXXII 


‘If love be chaste and pity heavenly; . 

If lovers still one fate and fortune share, 

And each the other’s grief and sorrow bear; 

If one will rules two hearts in harmony; 

If one soul flies to Heaven’s felicity 

On wings that bear both spirits through the air; 
If Love, with but one gilded dart, a pair 

Of hearts can pierce in equal agony; 

If each the other love, forgetting self, 

With such delight and pleasure, such reward, 
That both forever strive to one sole end; 

If thousands do not make one part the wealth 

- Of this strong bond of love and firm aécord, 

Can then, such love, mere anger waste and spend? 
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XXXVIII 


O springs and streams give back unto mine eyes 

The waves of those strong currents, never yours, 
Which swell with power and force your watery stores 
Beyond all custom to unnatural size. 

O heavy air, so laden with my sighs 

That Heaven’s light is dimmed, give back again 

To my sad heart those stolen sighs of pain. . 
Unveil thy clouded face to my keen eyes. 

Let earth give back my steps that grass may grow 

In freshness green again, where all is bare. ` 

And echo, deaf to sighs, give back thy sound. - 

Blest eyes, my glances once again bestow, 

That I may woo another beauty rare, — 

Since in my love no pleasure you have found. 
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HEROIC POETRY by C. M. BOWRA 
Macmillan, 40s 


Sir Mear Bowra is one of the most genial, formidable, and 
satisfying characters in university life in England today. Genial, 
for he sustains wit with as little malice as is possible; formidable, 
as the present work will demonstrate; a scholar of the large task 
` in the renaissance tradition; satisfying, because he has combined 
all this with a talent for administration which has made his 
Vice-Chancellorship of Oxford important not for Oxford alone. 

In this ample volume, and the reader who is vexed by the 
price of 40s must remember that one is given nearly 600 pages, 
he deals with the most important theme in the whole history of 
poetry. Indeed, it may be claimed that the practice and criticism 
of heroic poetry, or the epic, has engaged a larger portion of 
human thought than any other secular theme. Sir Maurice’s 
aim is to provide a ‘kind of anatomy of heroic poetry’, and by 
-examining examples widely diverse in language and period to 
‘show that there is a general type which persists through many 
variations’. No scholar now living could have brought a parallel 
linguistic equipment to the tesk. The reader, Sir Maurice con- 
fesses, will find nothing about Albanian or Buryat, though 
~ heroic poems have been published in both, but for Greek both 
ancient and modern, French, Spanish, German and the Slavonic 
languages he has studied the original texts. For the Asiatic texts 
he uses translations, usually Russian, where no English trans- 
lation exists. ‘A work of this kind’, he adds, ‘would require a 
knowledge of nearly thirty languages, and not only am I myself 
unlikely ever to require such a knowledge, but I do not know of 
anyone interested in the subject who has it.’ 

Sir Maurice concludes that certain conditions are necessary 
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for the creation of heroic poetry. It is not surprising that heroic 
poetry has decayed or disappeared: ‘What is Surprising is its 
remarkable hold on life. Of all branches of literature, except the 
song, it seems to last the longest, and to maintain its character 
with the least changes.’ The strength of Sir Maurice’s study is 
that he is able to lead the reader down from Homer to the 
places in the world where even in the nineteenth century heroic 
poetry still persisted. Thus, in discussing the continuance of a 
- poetic tradition he writes: . 


‘Such a tradition may work through a Ra as it does with the 
Russian Kryukovs and Ryabinins. Perhaps Homer indicates some- 
thing of the same kind when he makes Phemius the son of Terpius, 
an imaginary name meaning ‘‘the delighter’’. Sometimes such a 
tradition may last for centuries. The Uzbek bard, Ergash Dzhuman- 
bulbul (1870-1938), traced his descent back through five generations 
of bards. His father, Dzhuman (c. 1830-88), was sufficiently famous 
to win the addition of the word bulbul, ‘“‘nightingale’’, to his name, 
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and his two brothers were renowned both as singers and as teachers.’ 


In summary, Sir Maurice comments that heroic poetry ‘thrives 


_on a combination of qualities which is not common’: 


“In the first place it tells a story which is enjoyable because it 
makes us witnesses of thrilling events and risks and climaxes; in the 
second place in telling its tales it is quite sure of what their events 
and the men responsible for them are worth. Because it is so certain 
of its values and displays them in concrete, persuasive shapes, it has 
a strength denied to many more sophisticated forms of art. The poets 
assay their tasks with undivided minds, with no doubts or reservations, 
and the result is a delightful simplicity which misses nothing in its 
subject but presents everything with a steady eye and a steady mind. 
Within these limits there is room for much variety not merely 
between one people and another, or one poet and another, but within 
a single poem. The poet presents a living world, as complete and as 
solid as he can make it.’ 


One is led to the reflection, which Sir Maurice with restraint 
avoids, that even if heroic poetry is dead, the modern poet could ` 
still learn much from the tradition. The highly personalized 
intellectuality of much modern poetry has the same baneful effect 
as sentimentality in some other periods. The large theme, with 
some adaptation of the heroic, might still lead poetry back to a 
more central place in our civilization. 


VOYAGE TO WINDWARD 
Tue Lire or ROBERT Lours STEVENSON 
by J. C. FURNAS 
Faber, 25s net. 


Let it be acknowledged, in solid and enduring contributions to 
literary criticism, America is surpassing anything done in Great 
Britain. On the ‘blurb’, Mr Furnas speaks of himself refreshingly 
diminuendo as a ‘reporter rather than scholar’. He has written 
the life of R. L. Stevenson which will remain the standard work 
for many years to come. His solidity comes from thoroughness, 
and fortunately it is unallied to the tedious. Speaking of his 
work he writes: ‘It has taken years and dollars and 30,000 miles 
of travel. To keep the record clear, the only places where he 
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spent important time that I have not seen are Davos and the 
Marquesas.’ Accurate and painstaking in detail, Mr Furnas is 
lighthearted in manner and sometimes even facetious in style. 
Thus with Fanny Osborne, the forty-year-old divorced American, 
who married the thirty- year-old Stevenson, he deals in a brilliant 
way, denying the old legend that she ‘encaged’ Stevenson. He 
proves that Stevenson had nothing more ‘than normal masculine . 
impatience with Fanny and her daughter Belle’, and shows that 
he warmly appreciated their devotion and usefulness to him. 
But the patience with which this evidence is presented, in a way 
that may settle for ever one of the most nagging controversies 
in Stevenson criticism, does not prevent the irrepressible Mr 
Furnas from commenting generally and lightheartedly on 
biographers and their ‘subjects’ ’ wives: 


‘*The convention is that the spouse of a “‘creative’’ man is obligated 
to be strictly nurse, manager, and mistress, a sort of cherished aide- 
de-camp, allowed no effort to be a person in her own right. Any. 

* influences of hers on his work are lese-majesty. Her illnesses or her À 
tactlessness in complicating his life with offspring, any intrusions of 
her tastes in people, dwellings, or drinking habits, are taken as selfish 
warpings. She-bedfellows, friends, colleagues, the artist may have. 
But a wife unwilling to remain a cipher :nspires cries of interference, 
busybodiness, frustration. Call it the Livy Clemens complex,’ 


It is to be hoped that those who consider a pedestrian solemnity 
in style as essential for scholarship will not be led away by these 
asides. No one has matched Mr Furnas in the genuine industry 
with which he has pursued the Stevenson ‘trail’; and the rewards 
have been considerable. The notorious case of ‘Claire’ is an out- 
standing example. A number of critics had come to believe in 
‘Claire’. She was an Edinburgh girl, the only girl Stevenson 
really loved, and the mother of his child. Later it all became 
* more circumstantial, and ‘Claire’ was a blacksmith’s daughter: 
‘Claire’ was a pseudonym and her real, name was Kate 
Drummond and Stevenson had met her in an Edinburgh brothel. 
Mr Furnas now produces the documents to prove that ‘Claire’ 
was one of the names Stevenson applied to Mrs Sicwell with 
‘whom his relationships had a rectitude that was dogmatic. 

These examples must not give the impression that this is a 
whitewashing study. Stevenson is here, in all the complexity of 
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his personality. Mr Furnas deals justly with the roistering of 
the Edinburgh days, the conscious Bohemianism, the streak of 
indefinitely delayed adolescence, the sentimentality and indeed 
all the other weaknesses, but fortunately he places them in the 
full picture of the multitudinous attractiveness of Stevenson’s 
character. It is an outstanding book, end incidentally, what fine 
and tolerant people were Stevenson’s parents. 


MARIAN EVANS AND GEORGE ELIOT 
by LAWRENCE and ELISABETH HANSON 
Oxford University Press, 25s net. 


George Eliot, like some of the other next-to-great Victorians, has 

recently come into her own. Mrs Joan Bennett studied her mind 

and art in a volume published in 1948, and Gordon S. Haight, 

exploring some of the rich massés of manuscript material at Yale 

University, revealed a new and unexpected episode of her life in’ 
George Eliot and John Chapman. It might be felt that the time 

had come to call for a critical and biographical halt, at least until 

Professor Haight has published his edition of the Letters. Yet 

Mr and Mrs Hanson have achieved something, an interim 

portrait which is fuller than any that has so far appeared. 

Their work is always sensible and intelligent but they never 
seem prepared to go far enough. Biography has a clinical aspect, 
which modesty must not obscure. Further, where the facts end, 
a degree of speculation is inevitable, otherwise all is left thread- 
bare and without design. If we are to explore George Eliot’s life 
we ‘need to know how far she went in her emotional end sexual 
relation with Chapman, the philandering publisher with a touch 
of shabby genius, who employed her on the Westminster Review. 
We need also to know how far her nature flourished and yet 
suffered in her long relationship with G. H. Lewes. The Hansons 
are hard on Chapman, without ever deciding whether he and 
George Eliot were lovers. Wayward emotionally, and shady 
financially Chapman may have been, but he gave genuine 
encouragement to George Eliot as a writer and she and Lewes 
treated him unjustly once they were established. When Chapman 
came to the conclusion that George Eliot was the author of 
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Adam Bede, Lewes decided to stop the ‘impertinent fellow’ from 
spreading the news and, waiving George Eliot’s reluctance, told 
Chapman that she orderi him to state ‘as distinctly as language 


can do so, that she is not the author of Adam Bede’. That, as far ` 


as George Eliot was concerned, was the end of Chapmen. They 
never met again. That slie‘ and Lewes lived together there is 
ample evidence, including Mrs Belloc-Lowndes’s report of George 
Elioz’s letter discussing.the methods of birth control used by 
herself and Lewes. What was the riddle of her nature, learned, 
lethargic, passionate, with a great desire for respectability, but 


a high individualist determination to risk the harsh voice of | 


society when love could’ not be gained without arousing its 


rebuke? Yet the craving for respectability was there, stronger in 
the end than any other craving. She died as Mrs John Cross. It 
was only on her mattiage to Cross that she heard for the first 
time for twenty years from her brother Isaac. 
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Under the Sea-wind — 
RACHEL CARSON 


Here is the epic story of. the war which will never know 
an armistice — the ceaseless war of nature in which 
millions upon millions die each day in the great 
struggle for survival. ‘Glorious. This book will join 
The Sea Around Us in the hearts (and on the shelves) of 
millions. ”-— Atlantic Naturalist 
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The Sea Around Us 


RACHEL CARSON 


- Having attained a world sale of over 400,000 copies 
within twelve months and having been crowned with - 
honours and critical acclaim unparalleled since Kon-Tiki, 
this book takes its place among the classics. It has justly 
earned its most lavish tribute: ‘The book, not only of 
the year, but of the decade.’ — New York Herald Tribune 
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THE FIELD OF NONSENSE by ELIZABETH SEWELL 
Chatto and Windus, 15s net. 


Let no one be misled by the title to believe that this i is a light. - 
hearted book. Dr Sewell brings a closely trained, analytical mind 
to formulate an Anatomy of Nonsense mainly as it is found in 
the work of Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll. ‘If Nonsense is an 
art,’ she writes, ‘it must have its own laws of construction, and 
the investigation of these brings us at once into touch with logic, 
as a study of mental relations in a particular field.’ St Thomas 
Aquinas is sought in exploring the definition. H. M. Ayres had > 
written of Carroll that ‘he would have made a great School- 
man. ... It is no child’s tale that was there begun, it is a summa 
of human experience in its disillusioning quest for wisdom.’ To 
this Dr Sewell adds a quotation from St Thomas’s Summa: ‘The 
giving form to a work of art is by means of the form of the art 
in the mind of the artist.’ Thus armed, she shows that the 
Nonsense of Lear and Carroll has a close logical structure. Both. 
Lear and Carroll were minutely orderly in the details of ordinary 
life. Carroll had a file of his correspondence, ‘in which he recorded 
and summarized all incoming and outgoing letters over.a period ` 
of thirty-seven years, so that by the time he died there were 
98,000 cross-references in his files’. Some, readers may feel that 
Dr Sewell has brought the heavy artillery of fundamental brain- 
work to a trivial theme, but the majority will be convinced that 
she has established that Nonsense literature has values of its 
own and that they deserve analysis. 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 
edited by H. F. LOWRY, K. YOUNG and W. H. DUNN 
Oxford University Press, 50s net. 


‘It may seem ungrateful to all that painstaking scholarship has 
performed but it must be confessed that this will be a disappoint- 
ing book, if the reader comes expecting to find here a poet’s 
workshop. This does not, like the note-books of Leonardo or 
Coleridge, give a direct insight into imaginative work in its 
unfinished form, or disclose the mind of genius in the very act 
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Thomas Dinesen 
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Guardian 10s 6d 
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of creation. Instead here are collected all the quotations which 
Arnold made from his reading in those hard. years as a school 
inspector. For thirty-seven years, into little, long, narrow note- 
books he entered his official engagements, ‘problems in geography 
history, and arithmetic with which a hard-driven inspector could 
confront the inspected; they have records of income and expense, 
down to the last sixpence paid for a haircut’. But they also note 
what seemed to him most valuable from all the reading that he 
almost forced himself to do in all the pressure of an official life. 
He quotes in one place from Bishop Wilson’s Maxims: ‘He can 
never be good that is not obstinate in doing what he knows he 
ought to do.’ That, one feels, became and a little too harshly, the 
central doctrine of his life. Again, quoting from Ward’s Life of 
More, he notes: ‘More said, the more he applied himself ‘‘to 
virtue and poetry he found his body the better for it’’.’ 

Fror the same volume he extracts the comment that More 
complained ‘that he found it one of the hardest matters in the 
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world, not to over-study himself’. The collection as -a ‘whole 
testifies to the solemn sense of devotion to morality and religion 


which became so vital in his life. The artist in him appears - 


seldom. Here is the impressive record of all that fought the 
artist; the engaged thoughtfulness, that absorbed him as much 


as his work as a school inspector. The editing has been admirably - 


done, and if the volume is not all that might have been hoped, 
this is the fault of Arnold and not of the editors. 


THE BURLESQUE TRADITION IN THE ENGLISH 
THEATRE AFTER 1660 


by V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY 
Methuen, 18s net. 


“Mr Clinton-Baddeley’s study began in the late ’twenties when 
he was adapting for the stage some of Stephen Leacock’s stories. 
Leacock encouraged him by saying that a history of burlesque 
if well done ‘and amusingly ‘to hell with accurately), would 
have a real sale’. Mr Clinton-Baddeley has done well, for he has 
separated burlesque from parody and satire and Gee its history 
from the days of Davenant and Buckingham. Part of his argu- 
ment is that burlesque depends on a number of traditional jokes, 
and these he has defined by a number of illustrations. Thus the 
coloured frontispiéve is a. wonderful picture by Cruikshank of 
Mrs Liston in the part of Queen Dollalolla, illustrating Heroic 
Declamation. Gray, Fielding and Sheridan naturally figure 
promimently but he also works his way into the bye-paths of 

- Victorian melodrama. One of his main merits is that he keeps 
order in his history by the clarity of his definition of the burl- 
esque: ‘Caricature and burlesque set out to excite laughter by 
the subtle distortion of salient characteristics — but that laughter 
is not obtained by the exhibition of “the monstrous and the un- 

‘natural’’. On the contrary it springs from the’essential closeness 
of the joke to the original. Low’s Colonel Blimp is funny because 
he is familiar.’ 
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UNDER THE SEA-WIND by RACHEL L. CARSON 
Staples Press, 12s 6d net. 


The historian of our time may well try to discover why our age 
has been less interested in fiction than in fact. It may well be 
that we have discovered how exciting and unknown the world 
really is. Miss Carson has a theme more engaging than that of 
most writers of fiction in her portrayal of the ceaseless struggle 
for life in the sea, along the shore and in the sky. She has revived 
the type of writing which in the mid-nineteenth century Sir 
Edmund Gosse’s father made so popular, but she has added to 
it a wide range of new knowledge, and a clear, vibrant style, 
which has movement and marked visual appeal. She is a scientist 
who has an imaginative gift, strong but disciplined. She is able 
to do for the life of shore and ocean what Jacquetta Hawkes did 
for pre-history. The range of her observation is extraordinary, 
and the reader is carried forward from one incident to another; 
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the story of the mullet and the eel, and many others, are full 
for most readers of new, strange and exciting observation and 
described in a prose that is arresting. 


VICTORIAN OLYMPUS by WILLIAM GAUNT 
Jonathan Cape, 13s net. 


Wiliam Gaunt has added to his lively studies of Victorian 
literature and art an exposition of tke strange Grecian interest 
that intruded somewhat incongruously into the Victorian age. 

The beginning of his study is wita the Marbles which Lord 
Elgin ‘rescued’ and brought back to England. The effect of their 
beauty and their general impressiveness was to create a pseudo- 
Olympian school in the nineteenth century. At its centre was 
Lord Leighton, dignified, wealthy, competent and totally un- 
inspired, and there were others to maintain a continucus tradition 
of classical and historical art throughout the century. 

There is some strange fascination in many of these canvases > 
which would probably have less chance of success in our own age 
when they have to compete with Technicolor. They are pieces 
such as Sir Edward Poynter’s ‘Israel in Egypt’, or Sir Laurence 
Alma-Tadema’s ‘The Silent Greeting’. . 

Mr Gaunt has made his whole narrative entertaining and yet 
„solid in the best senses of the word. He shows this strange art 
against its social background and comments without malice on 
its ultimate failure. 


FANNY BRAWNE by JOANNA RICHARDSON 
` Thames and Hudson, 15s 


It was inevitable that sooner or later, though the mazeriai cannot 4 
be described as ample, Fanny Brawne should have her own 
biographer, and fortunately Joanna Richardson has performed 
the task honestly without any excess of sentimentality. For the 
danger was always there in writing about Fanny. She had been 
so belaboured by the critics in the nineteenth century as ‘a 
common, shallow, faithless, calculating flirt’. Above all, she was 


pilloried for a phrase which, taken out of its context, completely 
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misinterpreted ‘her. Of Keats she had written to Brown, ‘the 
kindest act would be to let him rest for ever in the obscurity to 
which unhappy circumstances have condemned him’. It is part 
of the merit of Joanna Richardson’s narrative that she puts this, 
and, all- else, in proper perspective. She brings out that Keats in 
his love was made suspicious and morbidly possessive by his 
disease. Fanny may have had moments of happiness, but clearly 
she was often bewildered and even frightened. Her character is 
seen at its best in her letters to Keats’s sister, and these Joanna , 
Richardson fully employs in erecting a biography out of what 
is at best a meagre mosaic of fact. 


THE JOURNAL OF GEORGE FOX 
edited by J. L. NICKALLS 


Cambridge University Press, 21s 


<This is a new edition of the journal of George Fox, the founder 
of the Society of Friends: it is designed to replace for the general 
reader the text prepared by Thomas Ellwood, first published in 
1694 and often tires reprinted without substantial alterations 
until 1902. This direct and lively record is one of the great 
personal documents in English religious literature. Fox was a 
mystic who was ‘also a shrewd practical man, with enough 
nervous energy to drive him travelling over England and the 
Continent, and enough faith in his mission (almost it develops 
at times to a conceit) to believe in himself as much as he believes 
in anything in the whole world. Sometimes he has the somnam- 
bulist faith of a Hitler, and sometimes the released quietness 
of a Gandhi. Sincerity he has always, and plenty of adventures, 
perils and discomforts. 

- In his introduction, H. J. Cadbury cogently quotes from 
Professor John Fraser: “There is no great leadership where there 
is not a,mystic. Nothing splendid has ever been achieved except 
by those who dared to believe that something inside themselves 
was superior to circumstances, and in the pursuit of the great 
secret the follower finds that detachment which to the world 
around savours of mystery.’ Fox believed in himself in just such 
a way. In an early passage he writes: ‘Afterwards, as I grew up, 
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my relations thought to have me a priest, but others ‘persuaded 

to tke contrary; whereupon I was put to a man, a shcemaker by 

trade, and that dealt in wool, and used grazing, and sold cattle; - 
and a great. deal went through’ my hards. While I was with him, 
he was blessed; but after I left him he broke, and came to 
nothing. I never wronged man or woman in all that time, for 
the Lord’s power was with me and over me, to preserve me.’ It 
was this spirit which protected him in his frequent dangers. 
When a man came with a naked sword and set it to his side, 
Fox ‘looked up at him in his face and said to him: ‘‘Alack for thee, 
it’s no more to me than a straw’’.’ All this would not have led 
him to establish a society which has continued to this day had 
he not shrewdness and a practical outlook. It appears frequently. 
‘In that inn also,’ he writes of one occasion, ‘I turned but my 
back from the man that was giving oats to my horse, and I looked 
back again and he was filling his pockets with the provender that 
was given to my horse, a wicked thievish people to rob the poor 
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dumb creature of his food of which I had rather they had robbed 
me.’ Style, in any conventional sense of the word, Fox does not 
possess, but his personality and his matter shine through his 
honest narrative. 


HISTORY OF THE TIMES, Volume IV, Parts 1 and 2 
published by THE TIMES, 25s net each 


The concluding volume of History of ‘The Times’ is by far the 
most exciting of the whole series. The narrative is detailed and 
well designed with a frankness which commands great admira- 
tion, particularly upon such controversial issues as Northcliffe’s 
ownership of the paper and the editorial policy over ‘Appease- 
ment’ and the Abdication. It might, however, be questioned 
whether the’ details of Northcliffe’s mental disturbances during 
the last period of his life, need in a general history of this 
@eharacter, have been given in such detail. 

Brilliant though many of the men are whose activities figure 
in these pages, Northcliffe is outstanding. He understood the 
business and art cf publishing and editing in every aspect, and 
the liveliness which he brought to any institution with which 
he was associated, is obvious throughout the narrative. To quote 
a single instance, we are given the telegram which Northcliffe 
sent to the editor, pleading in June 1914 for a ‘light leader’ 
which became the basis of the third (and later the fourth) leader 
in The Times: ‘Humbly beg for light leading article daily till 
I return. — Chief.’ 

It is difficult to know what major lesson about the ethics of 
journalism can be learned from this great document in con- 
temporary history. Northcliffe interfered with his editors, but 
when his reign ended and the paper came under the ownership 
of Lord Astor, Geoffrey Dawson had a position as near to supreme 
authority as any man is likely to attain. The result was the 
defence of the ‘Appeasement’ policy which some must surely 
regard as one of the saddest episodes in the paper’s history. 
Editorial freedom is not in itself a complete solution of the 
problem of newspaper control. One wonders to what extent the 
history of England might have been different if either Lloyd 
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George had become editor of The Times, as at one stage seemed 
possible, or if Lord Rothermere had bought it and maintained 
Wickham Steed as an editor, or indeed if Northcliffe had lived 
on with his old power and his old ingenuity. 

The narrative is anonymous, although Lord Beaverbrook in 
his wireless talk did mention the name of the author. While 
the material must have been gathered together by many hands, 
the narrative has a consistency of design which would lead one 
to surmise that it is the work of a single mind. 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE MOVIES 
by DEEMS TAYLOR, BRYANT HALE and 
MARCELENE PETERSON 
George Allen and Unwin, 25s 


This pictorial history of the ‘Movies’, first published in oS 


United States in 1943, has been frequently revised and is now 
issued under an English imprint. It is a valuable document, 
despite the limitation that it concentrates on the American contri- 
bution. Beginning with the earliest experiments, including the 
‘Black Maria’, the first movie studio built for the Edison Company 
in 1895, it extends to illustrations of all the major transatlantic 
productions. Possibly pictures show the development of ‘movies’ 
more clearly than a narrative. Certainly this volume affirms that 
here is an art where genius and vulgarity are in close and 
dangerous companionship. Genius is represented outstandingly 
by David Wark Griffith and Charles Chaplin, and vulgarity by 
so many that citation of individual names is unnecessary. The 
possible embarrassments are illustrated by Mary Pickford and 
Douglas Fairbanks in their first talking picture “The Taming of 
the Shrew’. The picture was immortalized by a ‘credit line’ which 
_read: ‘ “The Taming of the Shrew’’, by William Shakespeare, 
with additional dialogue by Sam Taylor.’ Whatever its limita- 
tions, this volume is important, for it gives fully a pictorial record 
of a major section of the achievement made in the most popular 
art of our times. 
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THE RIVER LINE by CHARLES MORGAN 
Macmillan, 8s 6d 


Charles Morgan’s play, which is printed here with a preface 
‘On Transcending the Age of Violence’, may well prove to be 
one of his most important works. The theme is of a group in 
Occupied France, engaged in helping prisoners to escape. Their 
major fear is a faux Anglais, a German who is a sham English- 
man, posing as a prisoner, and so in a position to give away the 
whole of their organization of the River Line. The action deals 
with the suspicions which the group have of one officer, whom 
consequently they kill, and of their later knowledge that he was 
innocent. It further examines the results of this death upon 
them all, and this leads out, in Mr Morgan’s preface, to his 
reflections on man in the Age of Violence. 

It is a very moving play. Some readers, and some spectators 
in the theatre, will feel that the characters are too rarefied, their 
language brilliant with a reflection of Meredithian romanticism, 
that world of the ‘finer shades’, so far removed from the 
actualities of the situation described. Still, if literature is to 
regain a largeness in vision and in interpretation it must be by 
rendering permissible a detachment from realism, especially the 
thin-lipped realism of so much recent dramatic prose. The 
preface, emphasizing the argument of the play, shows that Mr 
` Morgan is engaged with a theme, vital to our age of anxiety and 
violence. 

‘,.. the predicament of us all who, being men and women of peaceful 
mind nurtured in a rule of law derived from ancient Rome and 
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tempered by Christian emphasis upon each man’s inalienable worth 
and responsibility as the child of God, find ourselves in a world where 
great hordes have rejected, or have never learned, the traditions of 
Rome and of Christ, of Athens and of the Renaissance, and are 
determined to wipe away even the memory of them from the earth. 
Where, in these circumstances, does our responsibility lie? Would 
not the great doctrine of non-resistance have presented new aspects 
to Tolstoy himself if he had been living now? Are we not bound to 
resist? If so, with what weapons and in what spirit? And if, using 
against the hordes their own weapons of clandestinity and violence, 
we kill unknowingly, as Philip and Marie and Julian did, the thing 
we love, how shall we be absolved?’ 


A 


Both preface and play are Mr Morgan’s attempt to rediscover 
‘the place of civilized man in the modern world. 


THE WATCH by CARLO LEVI 
Cassell & Co, 15s. A 


Carlo Levi’s Christ Stopped at Eboli was one of the great novels 

.of our time. It was natural that hopes should spring high with 
the ‘announcement that his picture of post-war Italy was to be 
translated. This novel is illuminating and deserves the large 
public which it will undoubtedly attract. But it lacks the depth 
and the perspective of the earlier work. It is closer to description, 
to reporting. Rhetoric replaces imagination, and the thing 
imagined becomes too involved in the pressure of the idea that 
surrounds it. This infection of the creative spirit by material not 
completely absorbed recurs constantly in the book. So, for 
instance, the narrator’s friend Marco is pursuing a woman named 
Fanny: 

‘She’s a marvellous woman,’ he said. ‘It’s She. She’s enormous, 
completely white, soft, welcoming. And absolutely passive. She 
doesn’t speak, she doesn’t move, yet lets herself be embraced and 
swallows you without your ever noticing it. She’s a force of nature. 
I can imagine killing myself for her: someone else must certainly 
have died for her and perhaps she didn’t even turn her eyes. She 
accepts everything, good and bad. She’s like this country of ours, run 
over by all these armies, where all crimes are being perpetrated, 
where people and cities were destroyed, and life continues as always, 
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yet livelier and more callous. Yes, Fanny is really like Italy, with a 
great white body filled with breasts, a tower at her head and the un- 
seeing eyes of the goddesses. I found her and now I’ve lost her.’ 

It is a little too simple, too obvious and over-emphasized. Yet 
the picture of Italy immediately at the end of the war is here, 
and often brilliantly conveyed. If Carlo Levi, as a writer, is faced 
with a problem, it is after all only the problem of most creative 
writers in Europe: the pressure of events has been so over- 
whelming that the imagination has been unable to keep pace. 


MEN AT ARMS by EVELYN WAUGH 
Chapman and Hall, 15s net. 


This is the first volume of Evelyn Waugh’s proposed trilogy on 
the wartime experiences of a young Catholic officer. Something 
has happened to Evelyn Waugh making his work difficult to 
judge. He is an important writer. If he falls, he would have a 
long way to fall. Nor need it be said that he falls here. Rather, 
and most puzzlingly, he seems intermittently to lose his way. 
His early satires were so confident, so adroit. Now he seems 
sometimes still in that mood, and then suddenly he is serious 
but uncertain, and at moments irritated. It is as if a secure 
visitor to a Butlin camp had by some terrible mistake been 
caught high on the mountains in a mist. 

The novel is most readable, and often entertaining. The shy, 
romantic, depressed Catholic hero joins the ‘Halberdiers’, an 
old regiment replete with tradition, and any soldier will enjoy . 
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this book if only for the picture of army life, with all its madden- 
ing changes of tempo and its basic and busy stagnation. The un- 
certainty comes from the values which govern the action. Two 
examples may serve. The hero has been married to a promiscuous 
lady. There are, of course, women like that, but they must be 
portrayed differently to make them convincing. She is so light- 
headed that she would make a feather-bed seem a load of lead. 
Yet, on one occasion, she describes the hero as ‘You wet, smug, 
obscene, pompous, sexless lunatic pig’. It would be unfair to 
accept this as an exact description of the hero, but the scene is 
one of the few vital moments in the book, and it is difficult to 
know where Evelyn Waugh’s own sympathies lie. Similarly, 
the book-jacket notice, which presumably Mr Waugh has read, 
tells us that ‘the abiding values which co-existed with and sur- 
vived all the political clap-trap are personified in the hero’s 
father’. In the novel itself we learn that ‘the hero’s father 
acknowledged no monarch since James II’. It may ke for this 


reason that his son’s most profound comment on-the political- 


scene is summarized as ‘Guy knew of Mr Churchill only as a 
professional politician, a master of sham-Augustan prose, a 
Zionist, an advocate of the Popular Front in Europe, an associate 
of the press-lords and of Lloyd George’. It is as if an unhappy, 
brooding spirit dwells over this book, but let it again be empha- 
sized that it is lively, with a number of scenes of high comedy. 


WALES, 2 vols by MAXWELL FRASER 
Robert Hale, 18s net per volume 


Guide books would not, normally, fall within the territory of 
attention of The Adelphi. But Maxwell Fraser has done something 


w 


better than a guide book. She has written one of the best books í 


about Wales since Borrow. She has not the genius of Borrow, 
but she has a sense of tidiness, a virtue not to be ignored in any 
sphere, domestic, political (particularly political) or literary. The 
extraordinary thing is that an English woman should have 
written such a good book about Wales. But she had a -helpful 
start. Her father was publicity manager of the old G.W.R. 
which was responsible for all those charming little branch lines 
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that at once make Wales accessible and at the same time made 
the motor-car the herald of mechanical barbarism. Incidentally 
will nationalization lead the English to cease to have an affection 
for railways, and diminish in the Welsh their real love for the 
G.W.R. branch lines. Those who know Wales will hope that 
no one will read this book. For the charm of Wales is that it still 
remains not overcrowded. But less morbidly let it be commended, 
for heré topography combines with a record of history and’ 
culture, and all is well conducted in a readable narrative. 


A BOOK OF FLOWERS by EDITH SITWELL 
Macmillan, 18s net. ` 


Let no one be deterred from anything that is said below from 
acquiring this volume. It is a charming compilation, an anthology 
of praises of the Flower, compiled from works by poets, gardeners, 

jlosophers, and one saint, St John of the Cross. It is all admir- 

le, and the quotations and recipes in this pleasantly reproduced 
volume will give entertainment. We commend the book, but 
we cannot commend that Dr Edith Sitwell should be engaged on 
the book. She is not a compiler but an artist. True, in this volume 
she is an artistic compiler, but a compiler none the less. She has 
been at once one of the most lively and one of the most serious 
artists of our time. Now she is a triple doctor, of Leeds, Durham 
and Oxford. Alas, at present, our academic tradition leads to 
compilation not creation. Throw it all away Miss Sitwell. We 
need you as an artist. 


AUGUSTAN SATIRE by IAN JACK 
Oxford University Press, 18s net. 


Mr Jack’s study is of a period when poets were interested in 
poetic criticism, and when critical theory governed the form of 
their work. Pope said of Dryden that he ‘always uses proper 
language; lively, natural and fitted to the subject. It is scarce 
ever too high, or too low’. This matter of the propriety of lan- 
guage in satire much engaged the attention of poets. Dryden in 
Absalom and Achitophel was aiming as high as possible, into the 
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solemn regions of epic, while Butler in Hudibras was low and 
deliberately low. Mr Jack has these limits clearly in mind and 
the poetic principles that led to their varied employment. They 
help. him to retain design in this critical study which covers not 
only Butler and Dryden but Pope and Johnson. He quotes early 
a phrase by Hopkins that English poetry is deficient in rhetoric, 
that is in ‘all the common and teachable elements in literature, 
what grammar is to speech’. In the period here examined, 
‘rhetoric’ is cared for by the poets and can be examined by the 
critic. Mr Jack’s contribution is valuable because he has realized 
that eighteenth-century poetic diction cannot be studied as if it 
were all one in intention and kind. 


THE HOUSE OF MEN by MARCEL AYME. 
Bodley Head, 11s 6d 


Marcel Aymé’s reputation has grown more assured since hae 
novel was first published in 1935 as Maison Basse. Despite the 
date it reads as a contemporary document, witty and yet com- 
passionate, with that sense, so dhiaracesristic of the French, of 
portraying the human intelligence as pathetically an instrument 
at once too able but too impotent to cope with the chaos that is 
life. The theme depends on the chance acquisition by Jalamoi, a 
sentimental Communist, of a large block of flats in Montmartre. 
The reader is introduced to the flat-dwellers and the influence 
on them, in their varied seclusions, cf a small, low house on the 
other side of the road, the house of men. Some of the narrative 
is fantasy, and the reader determined to do so may even find a 
moral. But the basis is an alert realism, that ranges over a number 
of lives, honestly and movingly, with wit ever as an attendant | 
companion. 
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ment have recently complained that The Adelphi has 

not a programme, or a platform, or ‘a narrowly 

+ defined set of loyalties and attachments’. It is possibly time 
to examine this position a little more closely. 


Tre OBSERVER, and The Times Literary Supple- 


X * * 


We have stated that we feel it a duty to keep an open plat- 
form because we are one of the few Quarterlies now pub- 
lished in England. Some gloomy and ill-informed critics 
have been attempting to slay us all during the last few 


months. 
. * * * 


This arises from the death-wish which has seized some of 
our contemporaries. They attempt to convince themselves 
_ that our culture is at an end and that literature is dying. 
' They suggest that in our national state of ‘semi-literacy’ we 
are unable any longer properly to encourage young writers 
and poets. These composers of literary jeremiads affirm that . 
literature is doomed because every young man who takes 
to letters cannot live by his pen. Let it be Clearly stated that 
at most -periods of our literature, writers lived by one 
profession or another and have written only because they 
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had the urge to do so. Nor was this ‘writing amateur in any 
interpretation of that word that may suggest technical 
inefficiency. Chaucer was a civil servant and a controller of > 
„customs in the Port of London; Richardson was a printer; 
Fielding a lawyer and a Justice of Peace; Trollope a civil 
servant in the post office; T. S. Eliot taught at Highgate 
Grammar School and worked in a bank and has long been, 
and still is, a publisher. The list could be extended in- ` 
definitely. 
* $ + l 
The young writer must write because he has it in him to 
write. He will be wise to recognize that only a few men and 
women in England have lived solely by writing, and that of 
* those still fewer have reached affluence. If the way of the 
publisher in supporting the voung writer is difficult today 
it is well to remember that it has always been difficult. | = 


+ x * oN 


y 


Arnold Bennett wrote in his Journal, of his first novel 4 Man 
rom the North; ‘My profits from this book with the excep- 
tional style and the exceptional knowledge of human nature 
exceeded the cost of having it typewritten by the sum of 
one sovereign. Nor was I nor am I disposed to grumble at 
this! Many a first book has ont its author a hundred pounds. 

I got a new hat out of mine.’ 

$ * * 

' The young writer today is too often impatient of his 
apprenticeship, too eager for easy rewards, too unwilling to 
measure his talent against the best in the work of the past. , 
Unfortunately modern education has given a verbal facility ‘ 
to many who have nothing to say, whose lives are dull, 
unenriched either by be of experience or depth of 
reflection. 
* * + 
In the “thirties a group of writers gained a certain spurious 
importance from their attachment to a_group of vaguely 
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conceived political ideas which they advocated with vigour. 
There were genuine artists in that group, and their work 
still continues, but they gained in that decade an additional 
and false reputation. The unhappy legacy they left was the 
belief that literature was committed to politics, and that 
great, or even genuine, work could not be achieved unless 
it was engaged with the contemporary situation. Nothing 
is more false, and to free literature from those limitations is 
one of the tasks which The Adelphi has attempted. 


* x * 


Ever open to new and distinguished work wherever it may 
be found, The Adelphi has during these last two years 
developed its own faith, while not craving for any harsh 
and dogmatic demarcations. The comment in our last issue 
on the work of John Betjeman will indicate where we would 
‘stand: the reassertion of the individual in English litera- 
ture; in poetry, a new and perhaps more subtle romanticism, 
and in fiction a release from the excessive intellectualism 
which lost sight of men and women in its own delight in a 
subtlety of form. 
* * * 


For these reasons we would commend Dylan Thomas’s 
Collected Poems, 1934-1952 (Dent, 12s 6d). In a prefatory 
note he writes: ‘I read somewhere of a shepherd who, when 
asked why he made, from within fairy rings, ritual observ- 
ances to the moon to protect his flocks, replied: “‘I’d be a 
damn’ fool if I didn’t!’? These poems, with all their 
crudities, doubts and confusions, are written for the love 
of Man and in praise of God, and I’d be a damn fool if 
they weren’t.* There is much in this volume to suggest 
that Dylan Thomas is the outstanding poet of our time. 


* + * 


The quality in Dylan Thomas’s verse, of dwelling amid the 
primal things of birth and love and death, will have been 
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found by readers of The Adelphi in the remarkable short 
stories of Gwyn Jones. Once the writer is back with that 
proper task of literature, of exploring human experience, he ` 
sees the size of his opportunity. He regains a modesty which 
will never be attained if he merely dwells selecting the 
images out of his own subconscious. A recent note by Gwyn 
Jones parallels the quotation given above from Dylan 
Thomas’s preface: ‘almost everything we have to offer has 
already been offered before. This is in no sense a parallel 
with the eighteenth-century discussion about the Ancients. 
My own novel The Flowers Beneath the Scythe is about to 
appear: and if I care to think of War and Peace I could run 
on to the hill and hide in a rabbit hole.’ 


* * x 


We attempt in this number to keep the open platform but 
ever with the idea that there is developing in The Adelphi 
gradually and without forcing a conception of the place 
of literature in our time. 


* * $ 


In Par Lagerkvist we welcome a distinguished Swedish 
writer. He was born in 1891, in a small provincial town in 
Southern Sweden. He studied for some time at the Univer- 
sity of Upsala, then left Sweden and for many years lived 
mostly abroad, in Denmark, in France and in Italy. Since 
1930 he has lived just outside Stockholm. In 1940 he was 
elected one of the eighteen ‘Immortals’ of the Swedish 
Academy. By the Authors’ Associations of Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Finland he was suggested as a candidate for ' 
the Nobel Prize of 1950, and the previous Nobel prize- 
winners, André Gide and Roger Martin du Gard, proposed 
him for the Prize of 1951 which he won. 


* * * 

Par Lagerkvist is a poet, playwright, essayist and prose 

writer. The devout religious background of his childhood 
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made a deep impression on him, and although as a young 
man he deviated from it, its imprint has never left him but 

’ remained the source of the simplicity and naive sincerity 
which, together with a humanism of the Platonic school, 
characterize his work. An early contact with modern 
expressionistic art made him try to realize its parallel in 
literature, and his early writings were created in this vein. 
More deeply than any other Swedish writer he felt the - 
tragedy of the First World War; works from this period are 
entitled ‘Angest’ (Anguish) and ‘Kaos’ (Chaos). 


X * * 


Very early his interest turned also towards dramatic art, 
and his plays, through their expressionism and symbolism 
linked up with the ‘Dream Plays’ of Strindberg, came as an 
_.important new impulse and were a decisive influence in 
modern Swedish drama. They have been much performed 
in Sweden, and in the other Scandinavian countries as well. 
When ini the early ’thirties new creeds of violence were 
proclaimed, Par Lagerkvist immediately realized their 
danger, and his writings during this period are in the vein 
of firm resistance to evil. An important work from this 
period is Bodeln (The Hangman, a story, later dramatized), 
published in 1933. Then in 1944 he published his first 
full length novel, Dvargen (The Dwarf, translated into 
the Scandinavian languages, English, German and French), 
a story with a Renaissance setting, dealing with the 
‘subman’ in Man, the evil within him which will always 
hate and destroy what is beautiful and good. 


%* x * 


In J. B. S. Haldane we welcome a distinguished scientist 
who is also a humanist and who has never seen the reason 
for the barriers between the two. The Adelphi, which has 
a number of Indian readers, has always looked forward toa . 
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closer cultural association of our two countries, and to such 
a purpose Professor Haldane’s article is a timely prelude. 
Among the new-comers is Charles Jones, now a business 
man. He was born in 1910, at Mertayr Tydfil, South Wales, 
the son of a miner who was killed in the pit when Charles 
was four. He sold newspapers as a boy, leaving school at 
fourteen with a dim grasp of the three R’s. He worked in 
the colliery for five years. He says that he was afraid of 
hare work and the dark, so left for London, working as a 
barman, then kitchen porter in the West End, and occa- 
sionally as a pavement artist’s sitter near Hyde Park. Since 
then has had such varied occupations as insurance agent, 
managing director of a commission agents firm, divorce 
detective, newspaper canvasser and car dealer. He has 
fought three bare-fist contests, served in the Navy and, .as. 
he adds, done ‘other things too numerous to merition’. He 
began writing in March 1952. 
* * * 


' Meanwhile one new Quarterly appears, Perspectives: 
American in origin and control; the English publishers are 
Hamish-Hamilton and the editor is James Laughlin who 
is assisted by an Advisory Board of fifty-two distinguished . 
names. We are told that Perspectives can be issued at a low 
price because of a grant from the Ford Foundation, which 
is dedicated to ‘works of philanthropy’. The Ford Founda- 
tion has the millions of the Ford motor-car family behind 
it. The ‘low price’ is incidentally the same price as that of 
The Adelphi which is conducted independently by free 
enterprise with no help from anyone except the half- 
crowns of its subscribers. 


* x. + 
Perspectives has a wonderful opportunity but it must in all 
honesty be said that so far it has not taken it. The editorial 
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matter reads rather like the earliest and least happy manner 
of the wartime Ministry of Information. The aim is to 
increase friendship and understanding among the pecples 
of all countries through the exchange of ‘cultural materials’. 
Call a poem a ‘cultural material’ and you are on the broad 
path to damnation. All the material in this issue of Per- 
spectives is American, though we are promised later that the 
‘cultural achievements of many other lands’ will be pre- 
sented to American audiences. 
$ * * 

All this is unnecessary and may be positively harmful. 
There are no traffic barriers between England and America 
in literature and the arts, and no need for charitable 
sponsorship. In The Adelphi we print American work, 
criticism and short stories, and all this without a para- 
- phernalia of fifty-two advisors and no subsidy. 


* * * 


Nor can you say to the artist that he must help inter- 
national friendship. He may not see it that way. The 
editorial of Perspectives contains the extraordinary state- 
ment: ‘Young poets in New York and California look to 
Rilke and Lorca and Valery as readily as to Whitman or 
T. S. Eliot. Goethe’s dream of a world literature that would 
express the unity of mankind is coming close to realization.’ 


x * x 


_ It is all the more extraordinary to find this naïve optimism 
in the very issue of Perspectives that contains a brilliant 
article by Thornton Wilder on what Goethe meant by 
world literature. Wilder writes: 

‘One of these things we’re.to work for, he tells us, is the 
advent of world literature. Well, in one sense it’s here — 
it’s here with a vengeance. But the other qualifications of a 
world literature are struggling to be born. 
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‘To anyone but Goethe the prevision of a world, a 
planetary literature would have frightening implications. 
I think it did not even occur to him to be frightened. He ` 
had long since made his peace with nature. He had found 
his place among two hundred thousand billion and had 
accepted his moment in uncountable light-years. 

‘And if it meant that he had shrunk, shrunk, shrunk, it 
also meant that he had not shrunk into anything foreign 
to him, or hostile to him — he had merely taken his place in 
the thing he had imitated all his life — the Ewig Wirkende.’ 


* * x 


It is encouraging to see beautifully produced books appear- 
ing once again in this country. Some of them are noticed in 
our review pages. We would particularly commend the 
Golden Cockerel Press edition of Sir Gawain and The 
Green Knight. The translation of this, one of the mosh 
beautiful of all English mediaeval poems, is by Gwyn ' 
Jones, and the volume itself must be one of the most hand- 
some works of this kind to have appeared in England since 
the war. The price, alas, is high. Of three hundred and | 
sixty copies, sixty are bound in green and pink moroccos 
with gold device and cost twenty guineas. The ordinaries 
comprise the rest of the edition at eight guineas. We have 
seen only the ordinary, but this is good enough. On hand- 
made paper, with Caslon’s Old Face type with Pharos and 
Goudy Open titling, and with six engravings in colour by 
Dorothy Braby, the volume makes one realize that we 
still have fine craftsmanship. If only it could circulate 
more widely. : 
* * a 

We have been able to publish a larger number of poems in 
this issue. Of our contributors, F. L. Lucas is a Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and is well known as a critic, 
poet and novelist. Frederick S. Grubb is an undergraduate 
at the same university. Joseph Joel Keith is a well-known 
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American writer whose work has already appeared in The 
Adelphi. Margaret Willy works for the British Council at 

®Hall’s Croft, Stratford-upon-Avon. Philip Booth is a young 
New Hampshire poet whose work has appeared in The 
New Yorker and other American papers. 


x * * 


The Adelphi has attempted to pay particular attention to 
its book supplement. In this issue more pages are devoted 
to books than ever before. We regret that these pages 
cannot be still further extended. With a still further 
increased circulation we could enlarge the book supplement, 
so once again we appeal to our readers to assist us in the 
continuous search for new subscribers. 
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mand an audience is a tragic fact. Most of the popula- - 
tion of the British Commonwealth are citizens ofjghe 
Indian Union, and therefore, by the way, not subjects of ` 
the Queen. It would seem that all educated persons in the 
capital of that Commonwealth should have at least a super- 
ficial knowledge of the culture of the majority of its inhabit- 
ants. An attempt to cover such a field in forty-five minutes 
must fail. I can only hope that it will not fail ignominiously. 
For I do not hesitate to say that the culture of India has 
been, and is, more multifarious than that of Europe, even 
if Pakistan were completely ignored; and since much of ' 
Indian culture grew on what is now the soil of Pakistan we 
cannot ignore it. One topic which I shall omit completely 
is the cultures of the 25 million or so Indians out of a total 
of 350 million who live in primitive tribal communities. I g 
must also omit the megalithic culture of Southern India, 
which only lasted for a few centuries B.C., but is a real 
cultural link with Western Europe. 
_ The story of Indian culture, or rather of Indian civiliza- . 
tion, opens ‘at a series of sites such as Mohendjo-daro and 


Te fact that a lecture on this subject can even com- 


1 World Copyright reserved by J. B. S. Haldane of this ‘Lunch-hour Lecture’ delivered 
at University College, London. 
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Harappa in the Indus valley. The people concerned built 
considerable cities and had a script, probably syllabic, which 
has not been deciphered. Very few weapons have been 
found. The theme of absolute pacifism is a recurrent one in 
Indian culture. Their most characteristic artefacts were 
baked clay toys, such as carts, and whistles in the form of 
pigeons and poultry. They probably worshipped a mother 
goddess, and had trade with the city states of Mesopotamia. 
Their dating is still very uncertain, though it should be 
decided in a very few years on the basis of radioactive 
carbon. But at present it seems probable that some of these 
cities were flourishing before 2000 B.c. 

A very different culture was brought in from the North 
by the people which, at least superficially, has played the 
main part in building later Indian culture. They spoke 
Sanskrit, a language obviously related to the majority of 
Wean tongues, and to Old Persian. Its closest analogue 
among modern languages is Lithuanian. We can recon- 
struct their culture from the Vedas, four books which, 
according to orthodox Hinduism, are inspired, and par- 
ticularly from the oldest of them, the Rig-veda. Each Veda 
consists of three sections. The first contains up to 1,000 
hymns to various gods, the second consists of liturgical 
matter, which can be compared with the Books of Leviticus 
and Common Prayer. The third contains philosophical 
discussions in the form of dialogues, called the Upanishads. 
These compare quite favourably with most European 
philosophies, but I think Spinoza could have written an 
„Upanishad. į 

The Aryans gradually conquered Northern India, and 
imposed their language on the conquered. A social system 
grew up in which the descendants of the conquered occu- 
pied what was intended to be a permanently lower status. 
This system achieved a far greater permanence than any 
other class system of which we know, and many of the 
peculiar features of Indian culture depend on this fact. The 
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Hindu religions (note the plural; have never attempted 
proselytization as others have done. They have no such 
black record of persecution as Christianity or Islam. And ™ 


within the frame of Hinduism there has been an immense 
' intellectual tolerance. Nevertheless, Hinduism has-spread. 


The conquered peoples have gradually adopted it, and their 
descendants have found themselves within the Hindu 
system at a low level. This and otker influences completely 
transformed Hinduism. The Vedic religion had a number 
of male gods, notably Indra the rain god, who was also the 
god of battles, Varuna (Ouranos) the sky god who sees 
everything and loves justice, Agni (ignis) the god of fire 
and sacrifices, Surya, the sun god, and many more; and 


_ rather few goddesses, who include Vak (vox) the goddess 


of speech. The aboriginal pecples contributed a number of 
goddesses, notably Durga who is today the chief object of 
devotion of many millions, and of gods such as Kraks. 
who may perhaps be compared to Dionysos, and who i ‘ 
today generally regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu, but 
is the supreme deity in the very emotional Chaitanya 
religion. The conquered people also contributed a good 
deal of animism, probably including the belief that human 
souls could be reincarnated as animals, and conversely. 
Already in the Atharva Veda we find curses and exorcisms, 
animistic beliefs, and so on. It is usual to regard this as a 
decline from Aryan purity. But it also contains the first 
account of an insect’s life cycle. 

The first millenium B.C. was a time of great intellectual 
activity. Among the literary remains which may date from _, 
it are the two great epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, The Mahabharata is eight times the length of 
the [lad and Odyssey combined. It is a heterogeneous col- 
lection, whose central theme is the quarrel leading up to 
the battle of Kurukshetra, probably about 1200 B.c. like 
the siege of Troy; while the Ramayana deals with the life 
of the hero Ram, now regarded as an incarnation of 
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Vishnu, and his conquest of Ceylon to retrieve his wife Sita. 
These books are perhaps contemporary with Homer. But 
they are absolutely alive today. At a funeral in Central 
India you will hear people wailing ‘A, ré, Ram’. One of the 
minor parties which failed to gain many seats at the recent 
election is the ‘Ram Rajya Prasad’, the party of the 
kingdom of Ram, whose programme is the restoration of 
the absolute justice practised by this hero. Scenes from the 
Mahabharata are a favourite subject for modern murals; 
and I was generally admitted to have made my point in an 
argument with a Hindu last year by quoting against him a 
passage from the Bhagavad-gita, a section of the Mahab- 
harata which is often regarded as divinely inspired. 

If, then, you want an idea of the continuity of Indian 
culture, imagine a European civilization in which the 
psalms of David and the dialogues of Plato are sacred books, 
and the epics of Homer and Virgil almost sacred, the sixth 

book of the Aeneid being regarded as an important 

religious source. 

But there were intellectual movements of a very different 
kind at the same time. Little is known of a radically 
rationalistic school, the charvaka or lokayattika, except for 
slighting references in contemporary literature. But some 

‘ time probably about 700 8.c. lived two philosophers whose 
works have been partially preserved, Kanada and Kapila. 

Kanada founded the Vaishestka or atomistic philosophy, 

some time before Democritus and Epicurus. According to 
, this philosophy atoms and souls are eternal, although already 

in the Brihaspa Upanishad the immortality of the soul had 
been questioned. The atoms are endowed with a good deal 
more of secondary qualities than those of modern physics, 
but the general world-picture is not unlike that of Descartes 
. Without a supreme god. Kanada has sometimes been called 

a theist because, after considering the difficulties raised by 

the existence of evil, he stated that the existence of gods 

could not be disproved. Thomas Henry Huxley went no 
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further in the diréction of atheism. Kapila, the founder of 
the Samkhya or analytical philosophy, went further from 
all European philosophies. Spirit, or purusha, exists, but all “* 
the phenomena which we in Europe call material, and also 
. those which we call mental, are due to the activities of 
prakriti, which can only roughly be equated with matter. 
Purusha may achieve separation from prakriti,, but if so 
its condition can best be described-in negative terms. The 
analysis of prakriti is of great interest. Thus light and 
sound are not particles, but transmitted by continuous 
media, light by air, and sound by an intangible ether-like 
medium called akasha. When we remember that sound 
can pass through solid bodies impenetrable to light, this 
view is seen not to be unreasonable. Kapila’s analysis of the 
data of introspection is of equal interest, and perhaps more 
likely to be fruitful for modern students. 

‘Two other philosophers, Gautama, called Buddha, the, 
intelligent, and Vardhamana, called Mahavira, the great 
hero, founded the Buddhist and Jain religions in the 
seventh century. Buddhism was acopted throughout India, 
and spread beyond it. In India it was defeated, almost 
blocdlessly, by the astonishing revival of Hinduism in a 
new form through the efforts of the Brahmins. The Jain 
religion survives. The Jains are absolute pacifists and 
vegetarians, though the word Jaina means conqueror. They 
will not even kill insects. Though few in numbers they 
have at least as much influence as the Quakers in Britain, 
and as much wealth. They have an elaborate philosophy 
with an extremely interesting logic. They are not éxactly 77 
atheists, and have in fact produced some of the world’s 
noblest sculpture depicting the Hindu gods, as well as some 
of the worst. But the gods cannot help men to win salva- 
tion. This can be achieved by following the precepts of the 
Tirthankars or pathfinders, a very few men who have 
escaped from rebirth. The doctrine of ahimsa, or non- 
violence, which is vital to the ethics of such men as Gandhi, 
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derives very largely from Buddhist and Jain sources. Later 
philosophers were generally more orthodox. 

By 600 8.c. Sanskrit was becoming a learned language, 
and Buddha preached in Pali. But many of the greatest 
Sanskrit poets, such as Kalidasa, wrote in it after the time 
of Christ, as did numerous authors on law, grammar, music, 
and political science, and of course the mathematicians who 
invented the numerical system which we use. 

Since the Hindu revival, with a completely new pan- 
theon, of whom Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu are the most 
important, India has been largely run by Brahmins, even 
under Muslim and British rule. Brahminism is strictly 
hereditary. Every Brahmin, whether he is a priest or a 
water-carrier, is holy. Almost everything, good or bad, has 
been said about the Brahmins, and almost all of it is true. 
A Brahmin, like a Pharisee, thanks God that he is not as- 

~6ther men, and would think it impious to do anything else. 

Worse, he generally believes that his exalted position is due 
to good deeds in past lives, thus adding smugness to snob- 
bery. But the Brahmins have conserved the national culture 
mainly by non-violent methods. And though of course 
many of them are grossly superstitious and encourage the 
superstitions of others, their culture gives them possibilities 
which are not open to holy men of other cultures. I will | 
give one example. 

Every morning a Brahmin should recite the Gayatri 
Mantra. Here it is. , 


Bhur bhuvah svah. 
~ Tat savitur varenyam, bhargo devasya dhimahi: 
Dhiyoyanah prachodayat. 


It is of course untranslatable, but here is a very crude 
rendering 


Earth, sky, mind- 


1 Scholars differ as to the meaning of these words. Some regard them as a liturgical 
formula like ‘World without end’, 
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That is the awful illumination, the godlike glory. 


which we contemplate 
From which may wisdom come 


It is true that Wordsworth said much the same, but he said 
it some thousand years later, less succinctly, and in my 
opinion less accurately. You could not write the Gayatri 
Mantra on a church; you could on any research laboratory. 
Anc in fact an educated Brahmin, that is to say one who 
knows the scriptures, even if he is personally a votary of 
Siva or Kali, will say of the supreme reality ‘neti, neti’, ‘it 
is not this, it is not this’, or of any object of veneration, 
natural or ideal, ‘nedam’ ‘iz is not that’ which you are 
worshipping. Hinduism is not a religion; it is a potentially 
open series of religions and more or less atheistic philosophies. 
It is older than the great proselytizing religions and may 


outlast them. It has unquestionably inspired some of the- 


world’s greatest architecture and sculpture. This sculpture, 
unlike that of the Greeks, but like much of our own medi- 
aeval sculpture, must be seen against its proper architectural 
background. Until I had done so I did not understand how 
highly educated and quite rationalistic Indians could regard 
Greek sculpture as almost devoid of spiritual message com- 
pared with their own. Since I have seen Ellora I comprehend 
this attitude, though I cannot share it. I can only say that 
there have been men who tried to express the Gayatri 
“Mantra in stone. 
Into this hierarchical world of Hinduism burst the wave 


of Islam. Islam can be called an abstract and negative, 


religion. It forbids pictorial representation and polytheism, 
but it also forbids racial discrimination. All Muslims are 
equal before God. Millions of Hindus were massacred or 
forcibly converted, but millions more adhered to Islam in 
protest against the terrible inequality of the Hindu caste 
system. It inspired some of the world’s noblest architec- 
ture. The great mosque in Delhi is, in fact, the largest: 
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mosque in the world. But (to me at least) the perfection 
of its design is so great that I am not impressed by its size 
until I notice that I can still admire its proportions from 
three miles off. Most of the 70 million or so people of 
Pakistan are Muslims today, as are about 40 million within 
the Indian union. Their cułtural position is a paradox. 
I take one example only. One would expect Hindus to love 
animals. But the two best Indian ornithologists, in my 
opinion, are Muslims. 

Then came the European colonizations, beginning with 
the Portuguese rule in Goa, culminating in the British 
raj. This has had very pròfound effects, though many of 
them would have occurred in any case without foreign rule, 
as they have in China. 

Now let us look at Indian culture today. The people are 
still largely illiterate, as was recognized in the recent general 

~élection, when each party chose a symbol, and one got to 
know the linked bullocks of congress, the socialist tree, the 
communist sickle and sheaf (not the hammer), the oil 
lamp of the Right Wing Jan Sangh, and so on. This means 
that the cinema and the drama are of the greatest import- 
ance. The Indian output of films is the second-largest in the 
world, considerably exceeding that of the Soviet Union. 
In some the sound track is originally in Hindi or one of the 
Aryan languages, in others in Tamil or another Dravidian 
language; but translations are commonly made. By our 
standards Indian films are long, full of devices such as 
dreams and flash-backs, and perhaps unduly sentimental. 
\I have not seen enough to form any worth-while opinion, 
but I should say that their ethical standard was well above 
that of Hollywood, while there is little overt political or 
economic propaganda, as in most Soviet films. The pro- 
ducers are clearly trying to find out what the people of 
India want; and just because they have largely succeeded, 
‘these films are unlikely to draw large audiences in Europe. 
But it is ridiculous-and somewhat shameful that we have so 
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Jittle opportunity of seeing them in London. It is 
entirely possible that in another ten years India will 
be producing the world’s greatest films. The drama `- 
ranges from the Ram Lila, a miracle play lasting for 
nine nights, to social comedies like those of London 
or Paris. 

Painting is, I should say, in rather a mess. But so it is 
here. The Indians have their own traditions, exemplified 
by the wonderful Buddhist murals of the caves of Ajanta, 
and the exquisite miniatures of the Rajput and Mogul 
schools. I doubt if they have produced any very great 
painters in the present generation; but the efforts of their 
young people at Santiniketan University compare quite 
favcurably, in my judgment, with those of the Slade 
School. I am debarred by tone-deafness from making any 
serious judgment on Indian music. 

English is a very important language. It is intended tow, 
make Hindi, the language of the northern State Uttar 
Pradesh, the official language of the whole union. It has 
certain advantages, including a very simple grammar, 
which makes it the easiest language that I have ever 
learned. But the script is execrable, and it has less literature 
than Bengali and perhaps Tamil. Meanwhile all scientific 
work, and much else, is published‘in English, and English 
may have a longer future than the supporters of Hindi 
would wish. The level reached can be very high. A number 
of weeklies throughout the world attempt to give the 
impression that they are written by intelligent people for 
intelligent people. Nature would succeed in my own case,“ 
but for its leading articles. The only two in the English 
language, apart from medical journals, which leave this 
impression on me are Shankar’s Weekly, published in 
Delhi, and the New Yorker. It is one of the innumerable 
paradoxes of India that because the Communists are strong 
in Southern India and support the claims of local languages, 

a Communist India may preserve English as a neutral 
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language. Meanwhile Indian English is becoming a learned 
language, well written, though with a tendency to use 

' literary tags from the past, but often execrably spoken, like 
Latin in mediaeval Europe. 

Sanskrit is not used except in religious practices. Never- 
theless most educated Indians, even if they do not say 
prayers in it, know at least a little, as educated Europeans 
know some Latin, and often some ancient Greek. A know- 
ledge of a few dozen Sanskrit words is, if I may say so, 
elementary lifemanship for a British visitor to India. Of 
course a slight knowledge of Hindi is more useful in 
ordinary life. 

India has produced some first-rate scientists and mathe- 
maticians, and it is an excellent thing for the Royal 
Society that the republican government of India, no more 
than that of Fire, debars its citizens from fellowship of this 

tbody. Science in India is extremely vigorous, erably 
uneven, but progressing along many lines. 

Among those Indians who are culturally conscious there 
are three tendencies. There are those who want to go back 
to the past, in fact to an ideal India which never-existed. 
They are often even more anti-Muslim than anti-British. 
If this tendency has a future -— and the recent election 
suggests that it has not — it is likely to be brief and bloody. 
Another group, found both among scientists and indus- 
trialists, and I think among a minority of the Communists, 
would like a rather complete break with the past. Even 

, when they are Hindus they are often ashamed of Hinduism.” 

‘\Fhere is of course plenty to be ashamed of. So there is in 
the records of Christianity, Islami, materialism, and other 
religions and philosophies. I do not think there is much 
future for this tendency either. The group with which I 
sympathize, and which includes supporters both of Capital- 
ism and Communism, looks to the past as well as the future. 
A conspicuous example is the Prime Minister, Jawaharlal 
Nehru. I know of no better introduction to a knowledge of 
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India than the book The Discovery of India which he 
wrote while imprisoned by the British Government. 
No account of Indian culture would be complete without 
a mention of Gandhi, the only former student of this 
College who is ever likely to be regarded as an incarnation 
of a god. He would have been a respectable figure in world 
history if he had merely, by non-violent methods, done 
more than any other man to free his country from foreign 
rule. But at the same time he fought against the injustices 
of the caste system. To take only one example: at a time 
when he was the most revered man in his country he 
refused to attend a wedding unless one spouse belonged to 
one of the ‘untouchable’ castes. It was for this activity that 
he died. He was murdered by a Hindu traditionalist, and 
his death may be as effective as anything in his life in 
freeing India. 9 
He was an intensely exasperating man, to friends and~ 
foes alike, perhaps because, as his epithet Mahatma (great 
soul) suggests, he possessed what Milton called ‘Plain heroic 
magnitude of mind’ to an almost superhuman degree. 
Nehru possesses the same quality, though perhaps less of it. 
He is a Brahmin, an old Harrovian, and a rationalist. He 
has made India, by definition, a secular state. The present 
cabinet includes several Muslims, and one Christian, the 
Minister of Health, who is also the first woman in an Indian 
cabinet. Less than any politician I have ever met (though | 
not less than Lenin or Gandhi) does Nehru flatter his 
audiences. Political and intellectual freedom in India are i 
not absolute (there are over a thousand people in prison ~ 
without trial at present) but I think one can speak one’s | 
f mind rather more openly than in Britain. This is largely 
vA Nehru’s personal achievement. It may not be true ten 
/ years hence, but meanwhile the intellectual climate of India 
is extremely sympathetic to myself at least. 
I hope that India will still be part of the British Common- 
wealth fifty years hence. I fear that it will not. One of the 
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points in which American and Russian policy coincide 
(though there are more than might be thought) is the 
tendency to widen the breach between India and Britain. 
Fortunately they are pulling in opposite directions! But , 
unless British governments take more cognizance of the 
peaceful policy of India, which at present has about 300,000 
men under arms in a population of 560 million, India will 
probably leave the Commonwealth. If India is still part of 
this Commonwealth in A.D. 2000 I believe that it will be 
the predominant part. India has learned, and is still learn- 
ing, a great deal from Britain; there is.a.great_deal that_we 
could learn from India. 
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or on a book, Cocteau is a poet before everything. 

His aim is to express his thoughts, his dreams, and _ 
his symbolism. What most surprises those film critics who 
question him, far more than the largely unconventional 
look of his films, is his non-admission of technique < 
is done or is not done. He has declared, ‘There is no tiim 
technique, only the technique which each person discovers 
for himself, that is to say, that form best suited to express 
what the author has in 'mind’. Thus the quality Cocteau 
seeks is expressiveness. 

Similarly, when Cocteau is meditating upon the com- 
position of a ballet, he is not just visualizing a sequence of 
brisés-volés or entre-chats. Indeed, he generally sets little 
store by such matters. Hence he was all the more dis- 
appointed when, on seeing the choreography which Lifar, 
without waiting to consult him, had devised for ‘Phédre’, he 
saw Tamara Toumanova achieving prodigies of balance ~ 
and virtuosity, whereas he had conceived the tragedy of 
‘Phédre’ in terms of danced action, and not as a mere 
succession of brilliant enchainements designed to exploit 
a virtuoso ballerina. 

„If, however, the ballet had been composed in accordance 
with his own ideas, he might perhaps have introduced some 
technical ‘fireworks’ here and there, but only where these 
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would have contributed effectively to the impression he 
wished to make. As an instance of this I would cite the 
Romeo and Juliet which Cocteau produced in 1924, where 
he caused Father Lawrence to perform a series of tours 
sur place, a rendering in dynamic terms of the psychological 
phenomenon of stupor. 

Thus, it is obvious that the only thing which Jean 
Cocteau values is dramatic expressiveness — poetry. 

It can be argued that there is no dancing in Jean 
Cocteaw’s ballets, which in a literal sense is true, because he 
shuns the mere exploitation of technique, a form of 
virtuosity, which should be relegated to the studio. Such 
technique is for the purpose of subjecting the body to a 
rigorous self-discipline with a view to fashioning dancers 
whose bodies then become the most sensitive instruments of 
expression. 

was born on July 5th, 1889, at Place Sully, Maisons- 
Laffitte (Seine et Oise)’, says Cocteau in La Difficulté 
@’étre. When Diaghilev brought his ballets to Paris in 
1909, Cocteau was twenty. A poet born, he moved among 
theatre folk, fashionable authors and salons, feeling his way. 
He was present with his family at those early performances 
of the Russian ballet; carried away by what he saw, he 
and his artist friends hurried to join the throng of admirers 
which always followed Diaghilev and his dancers. They were 
fascinated by Diaghilev’s dominating personality, by 
Fokine’s artistry, by Karsavina’s grace, and dazzled by 
Niinsky, not only because of his extraordinary leaps and 
bounds, but by his greatness as an artist. First only in the 
audience, Cocteau soon became a familiar figure behind 
the scenes,.and from then on it was from there that he 
watched the ballet. 

In 1911, after he had designed for the production of 
Le Spectre de la Rose two posters, one representing 
Karsavina and the other Nijinsky, Cocteau, following the 
example of his friend Jean Louis Vaudoyer, suggested the 
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theme for a Hindu ballet Le Dieu Bleu, for which Reynoldo 
Hahn wrote the music. But this first effort was, according 
to Cocteau, of no particular importance. What really~ 
mattered was the production of Le Sacre du Printemps the 
following season and a certain challenge by Diaghilev, who 
said to Cocteau one evening ‘Astonish me!’ The time had 
come to seek out, something fresh, to adventure a.ong new 
patis. 

In actual fact, Jean Cocteau was already thinking of 
other things. Nijinski’s reversal of academic ‘principles — 
toes turned inwards and knees bent — was no more than a 
simple and summary reversal of traditional styles; and the 
passages of mime which Fokine introduced into his ballets 
as part of the choreographic narrative were likewise con- 
ventional. The Russian use of the body as an instrument 
of expression soon showed up these slender artifices. 
Cocteau began to visualize the possibilities of zhe- ` “sq, 
where the Fratellini were then making their debut;tn,  _' 
films of Max Linder and'the slow motion films showing the 
growth of flowers and insects. 

Cocteau has related how, in collaboration with Stravinsky, 
he projected a most unusual production to be called David 
which remained unrealized. Then followed the idea of’ 
staging 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream with the Fratellini 
(1915). Next he made the acquaintance of Picasso and Eric 
Satie, which resulted in Parade. Cocteau recalls how agree- 
ment was reached with Picasso as they stood in frent of the 
Café du Dôme in Montparnasse, which at that time was | 
still semi-rural. Diaghilev accepted the synopsis, and Satie - 
started to write the music for the dance of the Chinese 
Conjuror and that of the little American girl. Simultaneously 
ideas on production began to take shape, particularly the 
managers, whose voices had to be heard through a mega- 
phone, a theatrical conception which invested an antique 
masque with a voice of a fair-ground ‘barker’. Then came 
the journey where Cocteau and Picasso rejoined Stravinsky, 
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and then collaboration with the futurists Ballo and Deperro, 
difficult planning of the famous ‘constructivist’ costumes 
of the managers, followed by the episode of the excursion 
to Naples to look over the antique shops and visit the 
celebrated aquarium, and the rehearsals in the basement 
of the Quirino Theatre and at the Argentina, and Picasso’s 
marriage with a dancer in the company. 

Last of all came the difficult problem of realizing the 
project, the setting and choreography. Massine arranged 
the steps with the collaboration of Cocteau, Picasso and 
Diaghilev. Such conferences were held privately in the 
morning after which Massine worked alone with the 
dancers. 

Performed at the Châtelet in Paris on July 18th, 1917, 
Parade caused an uproar. It was the darkest period of the 
war. Shocked, deceived, puzzled, the audience thought 
cre being subjected to a deliberate insult. There 

was a tremendous outcry. Yet with this work Diaghilev 
and Cocteau already anticipated — too soon.— the times to 
come, those of the Paris School, Groupe des Six, and the 
revolution in thought and aesthetic resulting from changes 
in the world and post-war social conditions. 

Parade has been criticized for its incoherence, eccen- 
tricity and absurdity, but to my mind its chief fault is that 
it only uses the horizontal plane and ignores the vertical; 
so typical a feature of the fair booth, with its stands, 
railings, stools and ladders. 

Pursuing his career, Jean Cocteau successively staged Le 

\_Boeuf sur le Toit (1920) with the Fratellini, and devised 

„Les Maries de la Tour Eiffel (1921) for Rolfe de Maré’s 

Ballet Suédois. ‘It was imperative’, Cocteau tells us, ‘that 

comedy should cease to draw its inspiration from the 

Commedia dell’Arte and that it should henceforth take its 

characters from the circus and the films, which themselves 

had originated new or refurbished types.’ In the produc-. 
tions of the Ballet Suédois, Jacques Hébertot played a part 
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all too often disregarded, although as Jean Cocteau tells us, 
the atmosphere was frequently unpropitious and in the 
end disappointing. N 

In connection with the season of Rusian Ballet which 
Diaghilev organized to coincide with the Olympic Games 
in 1924, Cocteau planned Le Train Bleu with Anton Dolin | 
as star. In the same way that Cocteau had collaborated in 
the evolution of Parade so he suggested to Bronislava 
Nijinska (the choreographer of Le Train Bleu) the manner 
in which the bathers’ actions should be stylized and how 
beach games and pastimes might be twisted, simplified and 
developed ‘a la violence choréographique’, to use Cocteau’s 
expression. The same year he staged for the Comte de 
Beaumont’s Soirées de Paris a choreographic version of 
Romeo and Juliet which achieved a sensation. 

Cocteau’s name also figures in the programmes for the 
same 1924 season in connection with the staging [a 
of the operettas of Chabrier and Gounod: La Cour ae { 
L’ Education Manquée, Le Meédicin Malgré lui, and - \ 
Philémon et Baucis. Cocteau’s name again appears on the 
programme for the 1927 season in connection with the 
production of Oedipus Rex, an oratorio by Stravinsky set 
to Cocteau’s verses of which J. Daniélou had made a 
Latin version. These verses were sung by a Russian chorus 
in costume before an astonished. audience. 

After Diaghilev’s death (August 19th, 1929) Cocteau 
lost touch -with the ballet. He turned his attention to the 
films for which he devised Le Sang du Poéte (1952), a 
cinematic exposition of the surrealist experiments of ~ 
Bunuel and Dali. A production, which still constitutes his 
only worth-while contribution at this stage of his excursions 
into cinematic art. During the next decade (1 930-40) 
he was completely absorbed with the problem of attaining 
various forms of poetry — that of the theatre, the novel 
and the film. 

In 1943 Roland Petit and Janine Charrat reawakened 
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his interest in ballet: Cocteau, captivated by the passionate 
enthusiasm of these two young dancers, whose perform- 
ances he had followed since 1940, and which he regarded 
as an act of defiance in the face of the prevailing depres- 
sion, resolved to help them. When they wished to stage 
a ballet called Orpheus. to the Psyché music of César 
Franck, Cocteau designed the costumes and a ‘setting 
consisting of screens painted by himself. These can still 
be seen in the workroom of Repetto, the makers of ballet 
shoes, in the Rue de la Paix, where Roland Petit’s mother 
treasures them as a trophy. Later, when Roland Petit was 
growing famous, soon after the Liberation, Cocteau became 
a faithful supporter of his young company. He conceived 
the ballet called Le jeune homme et la Mort for which 
Roland Petit devised thé choreography based upon Cocteau’s 
meticulously planned synopsis. Three times revised, this 
Aves a very good idea of Jean Cocteau’s conception 
et. 

fa ballet, a mime, or a drama without words? Danc- 
fact, plays no great part in conveying the action, 
it will be observed that, paradoxically, the most 
exciting, the most tense moments, are those when the 
dancers are still. Perhaps this ballet suggests a little of 
The Prodigal Son, arranged by George Balanchine, when 
a member of the Russian Ballet in 1929; but Le jeune 
homme, like The Prodigal Son, needs an academic dancer 
of the first rank if it is to achieve its full effect. The theme 
of Le jeune homme et la Mort regards woman as the 
image of death; woman the destroyer being one of 
Cocteau’s favourite conceptions. 

Thus for over forty years Cocteau has offered to the 
ballet his immense store of ideas, his treasures of imagina- 
tion and his theatrical conceptions. Although he may 
shy at summarizing or clarifying his intentions, he always 
brings them to life upon the stage in a concrete and 
striking form. 
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He has inspired the theatre with his own spirit of 
audacity, his flare for novelty and his lucid outlook. First 
he introduced old and classic pieces, then followed very ` 
soon after his dramatic works up to the time of Antigone, 
a tragedy with music, composed by Honegger, which was 
produced at the Opera in 1943. Cocteau has likewise 
brought to bear upon cinematic art his rich sources of 
invention and that candour and keen gaze which changes 
and revives views and chains of ideas, which until then had 
been accepted and determined. - 

Still more important, he has brought to the art of the 
theatre — whether drama, ballet or films—the supreme 
gift of the poet, the power to transmute. At Cocteau’s will, 
the conflicting worlds of drama and of reality are made to 
approach and mingle. Everything he does is invested with 
a touch of faery, is marked by a simplicity which is both 
captivating and convincing. This effect is not attagumam 
artifice nor by specious and grandiloquent rheto 
by sheer simplicity and precision, by rejection ot 
thing superfluous. 

This new outlook, freed of the fears and conventii 
which fetter the development of others, which scans the 
horizon far beyond the limits imposed upon ordinary men, 
reveals the poet. 
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bumble-bees came out of their holes, midges swarmed 
wherever it was marshy, and birds darted out of the bushes 
to catch them and back again as quickly. All at once a train ^5 
came rushing along and-we had to go down on to. the 
embankment, Father hailed the engine-driver with two 
fingers to his Sunday hat and the driver saluted and 
extended his hand; it all happened quickly. Then on we 
went, taking big strides so as-to tread on the sleepers and 
not in the gravel, which was heavy going and rough on the 
shoes. The sleepers sweated tar in the heat, everything 
smelt, grease and meadowsweet, tar and heather by turns. 
The rails glinted in the sun. On either side of the line 
were telegraph poles, which sang as you passed them. 
Yes, it was a lovely day. The sky was quite clear, not a 
cloud to be seen, and there couldn’t be any either on a day 
like this, from what Father said. After a while we came to a 
field of oats to the right of the line, where a croa 
knew had a clearing. The oats had come up close Avy 
even. Father scanned them with an expert eye and I 
could see he was satisfied. I knew very little about such 
things, having been born in a town. Then we came to the 
bridge over a stream, where mostly there was no water to 
speak of, but now it was in full spate. We held hands so as 
not to fall down between the sleepers. After that it is not 
long before you come to the platelayer’s cottage lying 
embedded in greenery, apple trees and gooseberry bushes. 
We called in to see them and were offered milk and saw 
their pig and hens and fruit-trees in blossom, then we went 
on. We wanted to get to the river, for it was more beautiful - 
there than anywhere else; there was something special 
about it, as further upstream it flowed past where Father 
had lived as a child. We usually liked to come as far as 
this before we turned back, and today, too, we got there 
after a good walk. It was near the next station, but we 
didn’t go so far. Father just looked to see that the semaphore 
was right; he thought of everything. We stopped by the 
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‘river, which murmured in the hot sun, broad and friendly. 
The shady trees hung along the banks and were reflected 
in the backwater; it was all fresh and light here, a soft 
breeze was blowing off the small lakes higher up. We 
climbed down the slope and walked a little way along the 
bank, Father pointing out the spots for fishing. He had 
sat here on the stones as a boy, waiting for perch all day 
long. Often there wasn’t even a bite, but it was a blissful 
life. Now he hadn’t time. We hung about on the bank 
for a good while, making a noise, pushing out bits of bark 
for the current to take, throwing pebbles out into the water 
to see who could throw farthest. We were both gay and 
cheerful by nature, Father and I. At last we felt tired and 
that we had had enough, and we set off for home. 

It was beginning to get dark. The woods were changed, 
it wasn’t dark there yet, but almost. We quickened our 
other would be getting anxious and waiting with 
She’ was always afraid something was going to 
But it hadn’t; it had been a lovely day, nothing had 
ed that shouldn’t. We were content with every- 
. The twilight deepened. The trees were so funny. 
stood listening to every step we took, as if they 
t know who we were. Under one of them was a glow- 
worm. It lay down there in the dark staring at us. I 
squeezed Father’s hand, but he didn’t see the strange 
glow — just walked on. Now it was quite dark. We came to 
the bridge over the stream. It roared down there in the 
depths, horribly, as though it wanted to swallow us up, 
the, abyss yawned below us. We trod carefully on the 
sleepers, holding each other tightly by the hand so, as not 
to fall in. I thought Father would carry me across, but he 
didn’t say anything: he probably wanted me to be like him 
and think nothing of it. We went on. Father was so calm 
as he walked there in the darkness, with even strides, not 
speaking, thinking to himself. I couldn’t understand how 
he could be so calm when it was so murky. I looked all 
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round “me in fear. Nothing but darkness everywhere. I 
hardly dared take a deep breath, for then you got so much 
darkness inside you, and that was dangerous, I thought; 
it meant you would soon die. I remember quite well 
that’s what I thought then. The embankment sloped 
steeply down, as though into chasms black as night. The 
telegraph poles rose, ghostly, to the sky, inside them was 
a hollow rumble, as though someone were talking deep 
down in the earth, the white porcelain caps sat huddled 
fearfully together listening to it. It was all horrible. 
Nothing was right, nothing real; it was all so weird. 
Hugging close to Father, I whispered: 

‘Father, why is it so horrible when it’s dark?’ 

‘No, my boy, it’s not horrible,’ he said, taking me by the 
hand. 

“Yes, Father, it is.’ 

‘No, my child, you mustn’t think that. Not + 
know there is a God.’ 

I felt so lonely, forsaken. It was so strange th. 
was afraid, not Father, that we didn’t think th? 
And strange that what he said didn’t help me and stg 
from being afraid. Not even what he said about God 1 
me. I thought He, too, was horrible. It was horrible 
He was everywhere here in the darkness, down under the 
trees, in the telegraph poles which rumbled — that must be 
He — everywhere. And yet you could never see Him. 

We walked in silence. Each with his own thoughts. My 
heart contracted, as though the darkness had got in and 
was beginning to squeeze it. 

Then, as we were rounding a bend, we suddenly heard 
a mighty roar behind us! We were wakened out of our 
thoughts in alarm. Father pulled me down on to the 
embankment, down into the abyss, held me there. Then the 
train tore past. A black train, all the lights in the carriages 
were out, it was going at frantic speed. What sort of train 
was it, there wasn’t one due now! We gazed at it in terror. 
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The fire blazed in the huge engine as they shovelled in 
coal, sparks whirled out into the night. It was terrible. 
The driver stood there in the light of the fire, pale, motion- 
less, his features as though turned to stone. Father didn’t 
recognize him, didn’t know who he was, the man just 
stared straight ahead, as though intent only on rushing 
into the darkness, far into the darkness that had no end. 
Beside myself with dread, I stood there panting, gazing 
after the furious vision. It was swallowed up by the night. 
Father took me up on the line; we hurried home. He said: 
‘Strange, what train was that? And I didn’t recognize 
the driver.’ Then he walked on in silence. 
But my whole body was shaking. It was for me, for my 
sake. I sensed what it meant; it was the anguish that was’ 
ato come; the unknown, all that Father knew nothing about, 
„at he wouldn’t be able to protect me against. That-was 
Magis world, this life would be for me; not like Father’s 
¢ È Perything was secure and certain. It wasn’t a real 
) & ~I life. It just hurtled, blazing, into the darkness 
% \ end, 
y g 
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MALFT: June, ‘What country, friends, is this?’ we 
ask, and it is always Italy. The inspiration of the 
undergraduate’s first novel, the retreat for poet and 

writer of memoirs, the halcyon land for the valetudinarian. 
Always Italy. It is all familiar before one arrives. We have _ 
heard the dry scuffle of lizards over hot stone, we have 
seeri the stiff-leaved olives sway silver in the breeze. The 
luminous distance of the sky and the azure and turquoise 
depths of the tideless sea-bed are known to us. They surge 
into our recollection, familiar and beautiful: platonic 
reminiscences. Italy has nothing new to offer, only a well- 
commemorated past. These shores are called The Divine 
Coast, but the old gods have departed ~ unobtrusively, 
sometimes unobserved — and slowly the splendour of their 
legacy wastes away. Only two active protagonists tread 
over the ruins today, the tourist and death. 

Saracen towers. On every promontory they rise, and high , 
above every bay and inlet; perched upon unscaleable 
pinnacles, isolated and watchful even in decay. Each 
turret is round and splayed at the top, with deep-slotted 
crenellations. How defiantly they stand still, smooth and 
unassailable but for an entry-port on the landward side. 
Fear caused their building: dark fear of the infidel sea-. 
rovers plundering the coastline long ago. A terrible people, 
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swarthy and scimitered, unleashed by some eastern Pandora 
to plague the coastlines of the world. 

Destruction would seem to be the great preserver. 
Exquisite pictures have been shielded by overmantling 
daubs; cities have been disinterred from the ashes of 
cataclysm, and the solidity of battle-scarred fortresses have 
preserved such buildings longer-than those frail shells 
designed for peaceful habitation. And so, upon the crags 
and aeries of this rocky coast, the towers built to withstand 
the destruction of the Saracens have endured even the 
assaults of that more insidious enemy, time. 

But these stones are dead. They gain their colour, like 
the rocks on which they are built, from the circling sun. _ 
In the morning light there is a blush of ochre upon them, 
at noon they are dry, shadowless and austere, while the 
declining sun takes them in a blue haze and merges them 

_into the night. There are no eyes watching through the 
socket-slits, no defiantly flying flag and no fearful glances 
out to sea. These towers are a part of the old, memorialized 
world. 

The Saracens have departed, a baffling disappearance as 
inexplicable as the dissolution of that swart pagan Sansjoy 
in a black cloud. Doubtless the decline of Saracen power 
could be historically explained, but that is not the same. 
What has disappeared is the aura of saracenity: the severed 
head that graces so many of our northern inn-signs, with 
its defiant sneer and heavy ornamentation of ruby. and red 
gold; the three brothers of Spenser’s creation, grotesque in 

their animosity, who dance a painted scene or two (brave 

knights, but irremediably bad). They have quite vanished, 
these fierce but somehow ridiculous men. Only now and 
then do we sense the Crusader embellishing his tales of 
siege and scenery after his successful return home. Perhaps 
even Ulysses was a little prone to exaggeration when he 
had Penelope to himself. 

The dictionary cramps the modern Saracen into the 
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Syro-Arabian desert, and the men we see there today 
would not have changed much in appearance or tempera- 
ment since crusading days. That is as far as outward 
probability will take us. Inwardly we hold our own inviol- 
able conception of that perilous creature the Saracen. Often: 
it is the antithesis of the Christian conception of the good 
and upright man. No sin, no perfidy, no bestiality is alien 
to the saracenic spirit. But lest the diabolism of this creation 
numbs the soul more than it stimulates, fascinates rather 
than repels, we invest the Antichrist with laugater — the 
laughter to disguise fear that we have heard so ofen in our 
generation. Saracens are absurd, bizarre, improbable to 
_ those who have never seen their dark ships emerge from 
behind the headlands, who have never built armed watch- 
towers to defend their coasts. 

The suck and thrust of restless populations has thrown 
nomadic tribes like flotsam upon the beaches of the world. 
Gipsies, Jews and even Saracens have broken their tribal 
boundaries and scattered. But the Saracens have retreated 
again to their herds and their desert places, leaving behind 
them only the recollection of fear on this Italian coast. A 
reccllection, a past, against which to view our two pro- 
ponents, the tourist and death. 

These things happened in the days before the sea, 
grudging it would seem the florid exuberance of Amalfian 
pomp, had drained out of the Sahara and engulfed one- 
half of the city-state. That spite alone actuated this oceanic 
inundation may be judged from the unaffected coastline 
elsewhere in the Mediterranean. The desert sea, like the 
desert seamen, lurked and prowled vindictively around 
these terraced shores. Where life is most proudly lived the 
desert sand silts quickest. 

There are some at Amalfi now who claim that Vesuvius 
was responsible for the calamity — Saint Gennaro having 
more than enough to do to hold back doom from Naples., 
But all agree that the buildings of the old, Saracen-racked 
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city, miraculously preserved, may be seen under water on 
placid days. A city that was worth the plundering then. 
Nowadays it is shrunken and poor, and unless a coach-load 
of tourists could be intercepted no self-respecting Saracen 
would bother to land. Which is comforting to Amalfians 
whose forts are in disrepair. . 

The road follows the coast and the tourist follows the 
road. No one stays long at Amalfi. ‘The resident has his villa 
in the hills at Ravello, where the air is fresher; the transient 
visitor will be sleeping at Naples or Sorrento. Wherever he 
pauses there will be men selling ceramics and postcards, 
and old women nodding the day away beside baskets of 
fruit on the shaded side of the street: cherries, moist 
aromatic raisins wrapped in lemon leaves, and mounds of 
apricots, tempting but unripe, with as sinister a reputation 
upon the digestion today as Bosola knew them to have 
v child-bearing of old. No proud young Duchess flaunts 

e metalled roads; no court, no cardinal, no ducal palace 
en; and intrigue has degenerated to haggling over the 
ice of souvenirs. 

he monstrous regiment of tourists form the new 

autocracy. They are the new aristocrats, to be pampered 
and cheated, despised and respected. Just as surely as their 
old rulers held over the heads of Amalfians the arbitrament 
of life and death, so do the new-comers offer riches or poverty 
when they alight from their motor-coaches or pass on 
down the coast. The old gods were placated, the new ones 
need to be lured — in consideration of which even Saracen 
towers have their uses. 

e Except on the highway itself there is little opportunity 
“for walking without encountering flights of arduously 
constructed steps that weave an intricate network up and 
down the steep hill-sides between the scaled ledges of 
cultivation. Step off the road just where it bends back on 
itself to circumscribe the southern horn of this scalloped 
bay, and walk down one such well-worn, but short, flight. 
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On the farthest extremity of this crescent of land, and 
balanced on the fulcrum of earth and water, is a saracenic 
ruin, so newly furbished and so little concerned with 
dissolution and decay that it might seem to have been 
rearmed to repel some new assault. The invasion, however, 
is a peaceful one, and comes from the land, not the sea. 
The ruin is a restaurant, where the visitor, loquaciously 
conscious of treading on that continuum of history — the 
foot-worn flagstone — can eat and drink or, glancing 
through the embrasures on the battlements, survey the 
innumerable small craft that float upon the calm sea 
trailing their nets. At dusk the scene is even more enchant- 
ing. Each fishing-boat with a single light over its stern 
marks out the ocean in shifting constellations that outshine 
the sky. Such tranquillity the Amalfians of old who built 
these forts would surely never have predicted. 
‘ Unless it was the tranquillity of death: we havegamet 
spoken much of that. Indeed, one speaks of death 
little, but when one most forgets it startles one. We 
to greet a friend, and a dead hand is thrust in ours. We 
not need: to ask Duke Ferdinand for the similitude. ‘Lue 
tourist obscures death, but does not banish it: even \ d 
Amalfi it is not far to seek. jí 
On the farther side of the bay, on the horn of land thiet 
guards the town’s northern flak, is another tower bu. 
- against the Saracens. In design it is identical to that which 
is now a restaurant, but it is sadly out of repair. Only a 
narrow track leads to it, and the bushes of broom and 
myrtle that cover the rocky promontory on which it is 
built have scattered their seedlings amongst the crannies 
of the stones themselves. The window-slits and embrasures 
are dark and lifeless, and on the wooden door, bleached 
silver by exposure to the weather, is painted a gaunt black 
cross. Have the Saracens returned, we ask, struggling along 
the overgrown path, for black was their colour: the colour 
of night. What terrors blackness will produce; what fears 
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and evils spawn in the shadows of its uncompromising 
gloom. The symbol on the door is harsh and repellent. 
It has not the blood-red comfort of the crusader, nor the 
lambent consolation of a cross in white or gold. It speaks 
of tyranny and the nailed-in agony of victims from the 
plague. It is the cross of death. 

The door is stiff and hard to open, and at the threshold 
summer images cease. The sparkle on the sea and the 
arched splendour of the sky become for a moment embar- 
rassingly exuberant. There is no gaiety or light to be 
expected behind this tutelary cross. From within the sweet 
scent of decay mingles insolently with the heavy odour 
of summer flowers. Lift the latch and push. Inside 
the tower, and stacked at first neatly, then as space 
diminished with increasing carelessness, are the coffins of 
may generations, mouldering and newly made, wedged, 
propped and perilously balanced one upon another, rotting 

“gently in foetor and gloom. 

Who knows what bones lie deeply buried under this 
monument of death? Those perhaps of Saracens slain at the 
breach, or of the great Duchess herself with all the carnage 
of her court. It is only certain that no tourist lies there, 
for tourists do not die at Amalfi: they are antithetical to 
death. There are only two protagonists, one at each horn 
of the dilemmatic bay. One eats, the other is eaten: how 
Hamlet would have laughed. 
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A Fligh Wind in Glamorgan. | 


H. C. JONES 





PT was a gusty blustering November morning. The ring 
E mountains around the town were in a brooding, bad- 
tempered mood; they seemed to have crept forward 
inch by inch in the small hours of the morning, as the 
people slept snug abed. It would be a day of long shadow 
and little light. The town lay quiet, sprawling in the dim 
dawn. The mountains resentful, waiting, watching for the 
first. signs of man’s awakening, stirring, stretching, yawn- 
ing, then the ritual of the two-handed scratching. The . 
winds seemed to be blowing from the four points of the 
compass; whipping round corners, screaming up and down 
the road, shooting out like mad from alleys, lanes and 
stone-flagged gulleys, as they fight for mastery among 
themselves. The north wind snarling, snapping and shout- 


ingsnow ... snow. . I'll give ’em snow. East swirling 
screaming ... sleet . . . sleet. . . . slippery sleet. West 
bellowing bawling rain... rain. . . icy tingling sharp- 


toothed rain. South, with no mind of its own, now scream- 
ing for snow, twirling in a pirouette calling half-heartedly. 
for rain, now whining sleet, all the time praying secretly ` 
heavens-hard for its absent companion the Sun. 

The winds with increasing tempo howl crescendo, pot- 
‘bellied chimney pots topple, crashing into yellow earthen- 
ware fragments. Slates are ripped from the roofs, tossed 
high and feathered into the distance. Hanging signs out- 
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side some shops are trying to loop the loop like fair-ground - 


swing-boats. The notice-board on the iron-studded church 
door is dancing a fandango, and by the din it’s creating it 


. must be performing in clogs. Tightly stretched telegraph 


r 


wires snap with a succession. of pings, the remaining one 
twanging a Paganini pizzicato. 

Down the street with a furious rush roars a big-chested 
wind carrying everything before it, its sharp edge catches 
the corner of a brightly coloured poster, with a vicious 
swipe whips it off the cinema’s huge wooden hoarding, 
away it goes flapping, slapping, rolling and tumbling its 
painted Indians and Cowboys galloping along with tin- 
cans, cardboard cartons, empty bottles, old ration-books, 
orange peel, cigarette packets, bus tickets, dance tickets, 
sweep tickets, church bazaar tickets, together with papers 


of a} sorts and sizes. A superior sort of form covered with ° 


offers of fortunes for the taking has been blown on to the 
` Backside of the town’s most illustrious o as he stands in 
stone outside the Free Library: someone’s dream of a fortune 
xxx good-bye. Rollicking with laughter at the sight, tamp 
along some noisy hollow-sounding ice-cream cartons. 

A black cat is whisked round the corner his tail standing 
erect like a dark exclamation mark, the smooth bald spot 


_ beneath twitching like Cyclops’ eye. Down a side street 


in a slipstream swirls a coloured blizzard of confetti, blown 
from the side door of the town hall, that gives entry to the 
registry office and the exit for convicted prisoners from 
the weekly court. 

The outside blinds of a corner tailor shop are taking the 
brunt of the storm, lashed unmercifully as the winds roar 
into each other under its canopy. Four immaculately 
tailored dummies in the window are rocking backwards 
and forwards, a look of astonishment on their smooth pale- 
pink faces. The check trousers of the sporty gent are slowly 
slipping down with each upward jerk of the wind-filled 
canvas. The costumed: lady looks on, quite unconcerned; 
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he’s only a poor waxen eunuch, how different from the 
men that stare through the protecting plate-glass window 
when the dear manager disrobes me, the staring of their 
lustful eyes comes near to melting the nipples of my - 
breasts. 

Still the winds Hor with no signs of abating; who will 
be victorious: North, East or West? Here and there some 
heavily rain-swollen clouds hang low, sinking with their 
own weight between the mountains, jagged crags and the 
roofs of the slated houses. The town sleeps on. Suddenly 
the heavens darken as if reluctant to give way to the birth 
of another day, knowing full well it will be depressing, 
dark and dull, a poor half-caste, the offspring of night and 
an unknown sire. The horizon between mountain and sky 
is a distinct line like the border of a mourning card. The 
sky is another land with cloud formations making ~ seird 
and wonderful shapes. 

A range of blackberry-blue mountains appear. os 
a stage that is the sky the silhouettes cavort, some scurrying 
clouds cross the heavens turning into a pig with six legs. 
Over to the West is a gigantic bird with outstretched wings, 
clouds tumble into one another, they pile up and become 
an elephant with a mile-long trunk. There’s the head of a 
man with a monster nose. A ship moves effortlessly over a 
bottomless sea, fish swimming around its mast. It dips, 
turning into a spouting whale, its olack bulk dives, leaving 
the umbrella of water suspended in the sky. Now the big- 
nosed man has turned into a penny-farthing bike, the pig 
into a many-petalled flower. Across the sky tumbles a 
troupe of acrobats; they somersault behind the steep cliffs 
and are gone. Over in the East stands immovable a huge 
sinister bear, paws hidden behind its back. The sky is an 
ever-changing panorama. I stand fascinated. 

The pearl of morning light grows stronger, softly the 
sky appears, arising from the deeper shade of the mountain, 
the horizon’s scar disappears with their parting: embrace. 
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A sudden- crash breaks my reverie; the spòrty gent has 
fallen, knocking rolls of cloth, overcoats, raincoats in all 
directions, himself not escaping unscathed as a deep crack 
appears along the top of his cranium. A flight of wheeling 
gulls scrawk excitedly as the town hall clock strikes the 
quarter; they have followed the river up from the sea 
twenty-four miles away, looking for calmer weather. The 
wind rushes through a waste-water pipe, blowing a note 
of exquisite beauty, it sings out. . . . What has the gold- 
painted pipe the fourth from the left on the organ of that | 
great cathedral got that I haven’t? 

From across the street facing me waltzes a miniature 
vortex of torn newspapers, and I realize you can tell at 

one day'of the week by the amount of paper flying 
į: A piece escapes from the swirling column, fluttering 
my feet and wrapping itself around my shoe. Three 

rts of.it is covered with a deep dark brown stain. I 
recognize it immediately: it is a stain that can only be made 
by hot fat and vinegar. Here and there some grains of: 
salt-like silver sand lay glistening against the dark greasy 
background, the oily residue makes the printed words 
stand out in third dimension. A half page of a newspaper 
that last night held a feast fit for a king and a drink the 
nectar of the gods themselves. A feed that compelled a 
certain American statesman to declare, ‘Brother, until ° 
you’ve eaten fish and chips out of a newspaper — yep and 
drunk the vinegar -— believe me you’ve never tasted 
nuthing’. 

Still the winds blow, but with a difference: victory isin 
sight for one; it lashes out with a supreme effort. Now the 
life sounds of a new day can be heard, the clinking of glass 
as milk bottles are stacked on the corner of a street with a 
singing voice overriding the storm. Now down the High 
Street can be heard the sharp clicking of running feet. I 
brace myself ready — blast it, trouble, and only a few - 
minutes to go... . 
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I heave a huge sigh of relief as down the street comes 
rolling a woman’s hat chased by a tall thin man, running 


as only thin men can; they flash past where I stand, the : 


hat still in the lead. Now down the street in groups of 
twos and threes come a band of christian martyrs on their 
way to early Mass. Why do little women marry tall men? 
Her hair is streaming out in the wind, and by the look on 
her face, he will have the blame for the boisterous wind 
and the frisky hat. Let us pray she will be in a better mood 
when she comes out of church. 

I tighten the belt of my coat as I make my way back to 
the station with the blue lamp outside. Now only one 
wind is blowing, howling with triumph and a downpour 
of icy cold rain. 


The Lord of Athens 


(1225) 


F. L. LUCAS 


The Megaskyr of Athens stares 
From the.Rock of Athens out to sea. 
Its columned marble in the sun 
Glitters gold and ivory; 
Blue at his feet sleeps Salamis, 
- Beneath the Heaven’s blue abyss; 
Blue the far peaks of Argolis. 
And lord of them all is he. 


A touch on his sleeve; his Lady 

` Smiles at his side — ‘A guest 

Waits in our garden, Otho, 
With tidings from the West.’ 


He frowns; then reads the laughter 
In the eyes of Isabelle. 
Slowly they turn together 
Down the long steps of his citadel. 
(The silver gains upon the gold, 
Now, in the locks he loved so well; 
Less light her step, as her long train brushes ' 
Stalks of the silver asphodel.) 
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Yet cool in the noontide glare her garden, 
Under the crags of the western gate — 

Deathless amaranth, deathly cypress, 
Palm and peach and pomegranate; 

While through the sighing pines around 

White faces watched without a sound, 

Gods and Nymphs of the Pagan, found 
In shattered shrines long desecrate. 


And now her hand has drawn him onward, 
Where in an ancient urn there blows, 

Pilgrim faint from her leegue-long travel, 
One pale Burgundian rose. 


Maidens’ white hands have tilled and watered, 
Have smoothed the stranger’s bed; 

And yet her leaves flag fainting, 
Low hangs that lovely kead; 

Withered and wizened droop the buds 
That should have laughed out red. 


Then with a smile Duke Otho answered: 
‘She wears a sickly cheer, your guest. 

She dreams of the slopes of Vandelans, 
When soft rains whisper from the West 

Over the green of Basse Bourgogne. 
And mist curls low on the Morvan’s crest.’ 


Sudden he saw them all again — 
Across grey crags young beeches blown, 
The forests of their childhood’s hours, 
La Roche, the jackdaws in its towers, 
The rolling plains of Haute Saône. 
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‘How far,’ he mused, ‘the fields of France! 
Little it mattered while we were young — 
Constantinople beneath our feet, 
On the scaling-ladder’s topmost rung, 
That day when by God’s courtesy, 
Of the Golden Gate we won the key ; 
And the Greek dogs turned like deer to flee, 
Till in Saint Sophia our banners swung. 


‘But now, where is Baldwin the Emperor? 
Where is Peter of Courtenay? 
Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat? 
` One by one they have ridden away. 
Dagger and dungeon and poison-cup — 
They are forgotten; and I grow grey. 


‘Under the olives of Salona 
Thomas of Stromoncourt lies slain. 
William of Champlitte — Villehardouin, 
Prince of Achaia — never again 
Their warcry rings. In Negropont 
Dust today is Jacques d’Avesnes, 


‘Our North swept over this Eastern World 
As deep from Donaw drive the snows; 
And yet — as snow from the desert-sand, 
The paladins of the Holy Land 
Have melted now where no man knows. 
From our right arms the pith is withered 
And from the cheeks we loved, the rose.’ 


At the rose he looked. He looked at her. 
A lizard flickered and was gone. 

‘Here we are princes, Isabelle. 
All we had set our dreams upon 

Is ours — and yet, do you never remember 
The woods.of Beaumotte-les-Montbozon? 
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“We are lords,’ he said, ‘of the Rock of Athens, 
Which hath no peer on earth but Rome. 
Minerva’s temple is made our minster. 
_ And yet — and yet — the hills of home!’ 


Softly she answered, fondly smiling 
To see her rose had pricked so deep: 
‘Berthold of Katzenellenbogen 
Is gone from Velestino’s keep. 
“I am tired,” he said; “green in Nassau 
The bed lies spread where my fathers sleep’’.’ 
‘What, could you change, love, Thebes and Athens 
For a crumbling tower in Burgundy?’ 
‘If God,’ she said, ‘has left France poor, 
He gave her grace and gaiety. æ 
Ah for the sweet French speech again, 
` The tongue of Paradise to me! 


‘I sicken of subtle southern faces, 

Their Christs that scowl with a Devil’s frown. 
Give back our minster’s great calm arches, 

The merry bells of Dijon town!’ 
‘And yet this land I have ruled so long, 
Have kept these twenty years from wrong —?’ 
‘Our nephew deems Azs arm as strong. 

Earth holds, dear heart, no lasting crown.’ 


In the Port of the Lion a white-winged dromond 
Has heaved aboard her anchor-chain. 
The knights of Nauplia and Argos 
Have knelt to another suzerain. 
Golden the sun on Sunium; 
Round Delos dance the Cyclades; 
Golden the clouds as the gates of Heaven 
Above Parnassus and Parnes; 
But on Athens Hill a new Lord stands, 
Watching beneath his screening hands 
One sail fade west across the seas. 
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John of Beauquesne 


(Fourteenth Century) 


F. L. LUCAS 


Hail to Thee, Mary, 
Moens semper materna! 
From our dust we adore Thee, 
O Stella superna! 
Hell totters before Thee, . 
` Franguntur inferna; 
We clasp Thy blue mantle, 
O Mater eterna! 


Robbing and reiving 

Rode John of Beauquesne, 
From Yvetot to, Arras 

And Compiègne. 


Abbot or merchant, 
Clerk or lay — 

Equal were all men 
That came his way. 


Little of God 

Recked John of Beauquesne — 
‘For the theft of an apple 

So loud to complain! 
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‘In Adam’s place 
I had left not a fruit . 
On Tree of Knowledge — 
Or Life to boot!’ 


At Jesus he jested: 
‘Well did the Jews 

My brother-robber 
Barabbas choose!’ 


Saint and Martyr — 
John of Beauquesne l 

Took, loud laughing, 
Their names in vain. 


‘Blessed. be Charity!’ 
Chanted he; 

They learn charity 
Who meet me! 


‘Saintly is he 

That takes to wife 
Sister Poverty 

All his life? 


‘Give me but time 
(For the world is wide) 
And J will leave it 
Sanctified!’ 


Yet John of Beauquesne, 
However free, 

Gave to Our Lady 
Courtesy. 
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John of Beauquesne, 
However proud, 

Barehead to Her image 
Ever bowed. 


And ere he saddled 
To seek his prey, 
An Ave Maria 
He first would say. 


‘None living,’ he carolled, 
‘I count of worth 

Save the Lady of Heaven 
(And those of earth).’ 


The Captain of Calais 
Took John of Beauquesne. 
Short was the judgement, 
Swift the pain. 


The third day down 
From the gallows-tree 

They took his body — 
And shook to see 


Those lips all blackened 
Were breathing still! 
Loud they shouted — 
‘A miracle!’ 


‘Hath Beelzebub saved thee, 
John of Beauquesne? 
Three days in a halter, 
Yet. breathing again!’ 
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“Twas the Mother of God! 
My feet did stand 

Three days, three nights, 
On Her white hand; 


‘While with the other 
She waved away 

Raven and demon 
From their prey. 


‘As child in cradle, 
At mirk midnight 

I felt on my forehead 
Her fingers light.’ 


Men sang ‘Hail, Mary!” 
‘ Through all Picardy. 
John of Beauquesne, 

A friar died he. 


Hail to Thee, Mary, 
Mens semper materna! 

From our dust we adore Thee, 
O Stella superna! 

Hell totters before Thee, 
Franguntur inferna; 

None calls Thee unanswered, 
O Mater eterna! 
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The Vicomte de Léon’s 
Precious Stone 


F. L. LUCAS 


Grey are our moaning moorlands, grey our sky; 
Grey are our waves that daylong, nightlong cry; 
Our thoughts are grey — 
Grey as our ghostly lands and haunted. seas, 
Grey as the granite of our Calvaries, 
And sad as they. 


Harsh is our earth. She gives us stones for bread. 
Cold face towards Heaven, like a face long dead — 
Such is our home. 
Only the wind, like God’s eternal breath, 
Whitens around her stony brows of death 
Her shroud of foam. 


That sea-wind wails of ancient glories gone, 
From Paimpol to Pouldu, from Quiberon 

To Saint-Malo. 
They hold our Duchy now, these men of France; 
Theirs is a fatter purse, a gayer glance, 

Than our lands know. 
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‘The Breton sits a beggar at our gate,’ 
Laughed a great lord to our Vicomte of late 
In Paris there. 
‘And yet, Monsieur,’ he smiled, ‘a richer stone 
Than any in the crown of France I own, 
A In Finistère.’ 


They laid their wager. Late that summertide 
We watched three laughing lords from Paris ride 
Our avenue. - 
Next day they prayed our Vicomte abe his gem. 
The fools had brought a jeweller with them, 
An ancient Jew. 


- 


*Twas evening. Down his ride of wind-warped oak, 
Out through his gate, our Vicomte led. None spoke. 
They stared askance. 
To our Chapel of Saint-Léon, ivy-grown, 
They climbed. He bowed — ‘There lies my precious 
stone, 
My lords of France.’ 


` Where the long heave of the Atlantic rolled 
Out of the west, deep in the sunset’s gold 
That stone lay set. 
From waves as emerald green, as diamond white, 
One jagged point, against the last daylight, . 
Gleamed black as jet. 


Yon rock is like a loadstone; year by year 
The sucking currents on its ledges steer 
Some ship of doom. 
Its riches are for us and our good lord; 
Heaven, or Hell, is its poor souls’ reward; 
Our surf their tomb. 
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The Destined Hour 


F. L. LUCAS 


To Abou Seyd his servant came, Hussein, 
~ With ashen lips — ‘O Master, let me go 


~~ ~~Home to Samarra — I would come again 


ae 


is 


In three days’ space.’ 

Then, with a smile upon his sword-scarred face, 
The old Seyd answered ‘Son, what drives thee so? 
Some sudden trouble? Nay, I.need not know. 

For Allah is the Lord of all men’s ways.’ 


‘O Master, listen — I will tell thee why. 

In our bazaar but now I saw there stood 
A stranger, tall and silent. Passing by, 

I peered into his face. But ah, my breath 

Failed. For beneath his hood 

Two eyes burned — hollow. Master, it was Death! 
He raised his hand to strike. Oh let me fly! — 
Though Allah is the Lord of all men’s days.’ 


‘Then Abou Seyd, old captain that had seen 


A hundred times across the battle glide 
The face of Death, inclined his head, serene; 
And Hussein vanished through the columned court. 
But laying God’s Word aside, 
Across the midday glare his master sought 
The buzz of the bazaar, ‘Poor fool!’ he thought — 
“Yet Allah is the Lord of all men’s ways.’ 
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Loud swarmed the buyers round each booth and stall; 
But there by Omar’s Mosque, at the market’s end, 
Watchéd one shape from the shadow, white and tall, 
Then, drawing near, said Abou Seyd, ‘My friend, 
Why threaten my poor slave — so wantonly — 
That harmed thee not at all? 
In my hot youth I might have threatened thee, 
Forgetting Allah, Lord of all men’s days.’ 


Then that dark face upon him bent such eyes, 
The scar upon Seyd’s cheek grew grey with fear. 
‘I threatened not thy servant, Abou Seyd. l 
But in surprise a 
I raised my hand, to see him standing near. 
For this same night God bids my hand be laid 
Upon. him at Samarra — far from here. 
Yet Allah is the Lord of all men’s ways.’ 


The Judgement of the Dead 


F. L. LUCAS 


As once, when the eddying tides of fight 
On the Plain of Ilios swirled and swung, 
His golden scales in Heaven’s height 
The All-father hung, 
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And laid therein, with equal mind, 
The Trojans’, the Achaeans’ doom; 

Till one rose starward, one declined 
To Hades’ gloom — 


So passions past, dead hopes and hates, 
In the poets’ golden scales are set: 

Pray that their poise be true, their weights 
Not counterfeit. 


The Critics 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


The word ascends and freely as the lark, 

It soars above the earth for one who sang; 

Or waits to spring: before the ravaged dark, 
The buzzards feast, thanks to the striking fang. 
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Five ‘Nocturnes 
(Ninth Century) 


WEN T’ING-YUN 
Translated by J. J. Y. Liu 





The author of these poems, Wên T’ing-yiin, lived towards the 
end of the T’ang Dynasty. He acquired literary fame early in 
life, but the lightness of his conduct brought him great notoriety. 
He did not pass the State examination and ended ius life as a 
district civil official of the lowest rank. He ts now regarded as one 
of the chief poets of the late T’ang period, and an early master of 
the ts, a kind of poetry originally set to music. The five poems 
translated below are written to the tune Kéng Lou Tzu, or ‘Song 
of the water-clock at night’. I have calied them ‘Nocturnes’ because 
the name of the tune is suggestive of the content of the poems here, 
although this is not always the case with a tsu. Each of these 
poems consists of twelve lines forming two stanzas, and the 
number of syllables in each line ts as follows: 3, 3, 6, 5, 3, 
5, 5, 5, 6, 5, 3, 5. [have attempted to keep a corresponding number 
of stresses in the lines of the translations. 


I 
The willow twigs are long, 
The vernal rain is drizzling, 
While endless runs the water-clock beyond the homes, 
Rousing the crows on the citadel, 
The wild geese on the frontier, 
And the golden partridges on the painted screen. 
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A light, fragrant mist 
Drifts in through the curtain. 
(The ponds and pavilions of the Hsiehs’ are full of 
sorrow.) 
Sheltered from the candle, 
Behind the embroidered curtain, 
Long I dream, but you are unaware! 


II 
When the stars are scarce 
‘And the night-watch bells have ceased, 
Outside the curtain an oriole cries to the facing moon. 
The herbs are heavy with dew, 
The willows slant with wind, 
a The courtyard is paved with piles of fallen flowers. 


On the empty balcony, 
Leaning on the rail, 
I feel as deep in sorrow as the year before. 
Spring will reach its twilight, 
But miy thoughts are endless; 
My former joys all seem to be a dream! 


I ` 
A golden pin on her hair; 
` Pink and white her face, 
She came to meet me for a moment among the flowers. 
“You understand my feelings —’ 
‘I’m grateful for your pity —’ 
Heaven alone can witness this our love! 


Sa The incense burnt to ashes, 
The candle melted in tears: _ 
These are what our hearts are like — yours and mine! 
My pillow lying smooth, 
My silk coverlet cold, 
I wake up when the night is almost gone. 


The Hsiehs were a noble family of the Chin Dynasty (A.D. 265—419) and their name 
tas become synonymous with the aristocracy. 
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IV 
The tower stands by the river, 
The moon shines on the sea, 
Upon the city wall a horn is sobbing soft. 
The willows wave on the bank, 
The islands are dim with mist, 
Two columns of travelling wild geese tly apart. 


By the Hsi-ling Road 
Passes the homeward sail. 
(It is the time when flowers and herbs begin to fade.) 
The silver candle exhausted, 
The Jade Rope’ hanging low, 
A village cock sounds his first crow. 


Vv 
An incense-burner of jade, 
A red candle in tears: 
Why do they image autumn thoughts in the painted 
room? 
Her eyebrows losing their colour, 
Her cloudy hair dishevelled, 
Her pillow and quilt grow cold in the lengthy night. 


Upon the wu-t’ung trees 
The mid-night rain is beating, 
Indifferent to the bitter sorrow of parted lovers. 
Leaf after leaf, 
Drop after drop — 
They fall on the empty steps till break of day. 


1 Name of a constellation. 
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Chess 


PHILIP BOOTH 


‘Tt seems to me’, writes Philip Booth, ‘that parkbench chess-players 
are the same the world over.’ 


——s 
~~ 


Old lovers, loving memory, 
Remember loves they never loved 

At all. They dream a conquest proved 
In parkbench tales they’ve told 

When August air makes old men bold 
‘And the evening breeze is free. 


They weave a story shadowy 

As streetlight on the lovers’ walk 
Where, over chessboard and slow talk, > 
They watch the tireless lovers pass; 

And mated at each twining kiss, 

Recall what kings they used to be. 
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Doppelgänger 


MARGARET WILLY 


There is a man whose shadow haunts me, 
All my nights and days, 

Close at my heels though I should fly him 
Through desert, skies and seas. 


Late home from friends, warmed into safety, 
Savouring truce from war, l 

~ I sense, before I turn the handle, 

He waits behind my door; 


Ruthless to mock the slick achievement, 
Detect the compromise. 

Accusing from the darkened mirror, 

He looks back with my eyes. 


He is the spirit of all the poems 
Unwritten, the prayers unsaid, 

Of days I should have sung aloud, 
Gone tree-top-flying with the wind, 
But talked and walked instead: 
Always he whispers how the time _ 
For song grows short, before I climb 
The final stair to bed. 
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Not till the day we lie as one, 

Each in the other dead 

Poem and prayer all done — may he, 
Poor ghost, from long pursuing free, 
At length rest comforted. 


A group of Nuns 
passing through the Town 


FREDERICK S. GRUBB 





They move like compassion itself through the streets 
Voyaging in a flash of black to some distant meeting, 
Only concerned with results, these daughters of mercy 
Messengers of impartiality, sisters of light. 


The street hardly dare touch them with its offence 
They walk immutable, sharing some inner secret 

Like nuns they understand for what they are intended 
Moving in their own right to a kind of perfection. 


When they are gone, the street may never be the same 

But different and rather acceptable, while out 

Streaming over the fevered city at night 

The mercy that they favour shall settle and gently 
reprove. 
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Brownings, a lively and sincere study, avoiding 

derision, as was the habit of one generation of_- 
modern biographers, but yet never allowing the legend to 
obscure the facts. She knows that life is difficult enough, so 
never attempts to mock those who have tried to live it. = 

Mrs Elizabeth Barrett Browning certainly emerges as a 
stranger personality than one had imagined. Mrs Miller, 
concentrating on ‘the portrait’, has to leave without 
emphasis the best things about her. She was, for instance, 
a woman of great learning, and, whatever the lapses, she 
was a poet. But she was also very strange! 

Possibly her deepest emotional relationship remained to 
the end with her family. She did not see her father again 
after she had left Wimpole Street to join Robert Browning, 
but his presence remained with her until he died. For weeks 
after his death she lay on the sofa, unwilling to move or 
speak: ‘it was long before she could read or write a single- 
line. I take up books, but my heart goes walking up and 
down constantly ‘through that house, in Wimpole Street, 
till it is tired, tired.’ 

‘She lavished an undisciplined affection on their only son, 
Pen: four days after her death the long ringlets ‘of which 
Elizabeth had been so inordinately proud’ had gone, and 
Browning wrote: ‘The golden curls and fantastic dress is 
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gone just as Ba-is gone; he has short hair, worn boy-wise, 
` long trousers, is a common boy, all at once.’ Yet ‘a common 
boy’ he could never: be after his strange, inconsequent up- 
bringing. One sees him sitting on the floor ‘reading ` 
Mrs Edgeworth in an Italian translation, while at the table 
above his parents corrected in partnership the proof-sheets 
of Men and Women’. He would plead with Elizabeth, and 
plead successfully that he might share his parents’ bed- 
room, and in their Roman days, when Robert went out 
dining, and Elizabeth retired early, he would lie on his bed 
in the corner propped on one elbow reading The Count of 
Monte Cristo by the light of a candle. 
The temperamental difference between Elizabeth Barrett 
-~and Robert Browning was very wide, and as the years 
passed she became ‘queerer’. Il health, of course, had much 
to do with it, though the real problem is to discover how far 
that ill health had its origin in her mind. That she suffered 
cannot be doubted. Mrs Miller gives an account of her 
appearance in her fifty-sixth year: “The small face between 
its pall of incongruously girlish ringlets was wizened and 
deeply scored with pain. So drawn and desiccated was 
she, that the dark face hac about it a look almost of 
mummification: the slight figure and ingenuously bent 
head, on the other hand, gave her the air of a very aged 
child.’ 

It ‘was difficult for her, frail and sick, to compete with 
the robustious Browning, and after a time she did not try: 
‘He is not thin or worn, as I am,’ she commented, ‘no, 

‘indeed, and the women adore him, everywhere far too 
much for decency,’ and to Isa Blagden she wrote: ‘I am 
afraid you don’t sufficiently realize to yourself the physical 
tendencies of the sexes. Oh—you may laugh. But I do 
verily believe that you who are not spiritualist by profes- 
sion are too spiritual in your way of apprehending the 
economy of sexual love. . . . Certainly the more I know 
of the world the grosser it looks to me, and the less I 
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wonder that pure and high souls should have fallen into 
the mistake of asceticism.’ 

Most difficult of all were her devotions to spiritualistic ` 
‘ mediums and her unqualified admiration for Louis 
Napoleon: in the spring of 1859 two obsessions ‘coalesced 
in the mind and heart of Elizabeth: her faith in the probity 
of the Emperor, and her passion for Italian emancipation. 
T is not too much to say, with Henry James, that these two 
obsessions combined to work in her “as a malady and a 
doom’’.’ The mediums were even more difficult to tolerate 
than Louis Napoleon. Browning had hated from the first 
the celebrated Home who was later to be portrayed as 
Mr Sludge ‘The Medium’. He had stood by while he saw 
her captivated by the deception but he was less patient 
when ‘later she succumbed to Sophia Ecley, whom she 
described as ‘a poetical, pure, lovely creature who covers 
the earth with her own white garments, and walks clean- — 
footed over dirty places’. 

A few years after Elizabeth’s death Browning wrote: 
‘The general impression of the past is as if it had been pain. 

I would not live it again, not one day of it. Yet all that 
seems -my real life — and before and after, nothing at all: 
I look back on all my life, when I look there: and life is 
painful. I always think of this when I read the Odyssey — 
Homer makes the surviving Greeks, whenever they refer 

-to Troy, just say of it, “At Troy, where the Greeks suffered 
o°’. Yet all their life was in that ten years in Troy.’ 

When one seeks some solution of the enigma of their 
relationship, so ably set out by Mrs Miller, it-is to these 
words by Browning that one has to return. However odd _ 
she may have been at times, however difficult and ill, he: 
had a deep and consistent affection and love for her. He was 
further the best-tempered genius in the whole history of 
letters. Of course his nature rebelled against the quiet 
discipline which her ill health imposed, particularly in the 
later years. In the later Roman period she would go to bed _ 
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and he would sally out to dine: ‘His energy, which could 
no longer be confined to the domestic téte-a-t"te or to the 
restrictive conditions of the small overheated flat, over- 

` flowed, spontaneously, into the larger channel of Rome’s 
social life.’ 

Apart from any inner emotional understanding they 
shared their profession as poets. Mrs Miller brings out with 
great clarity how deeply Mrs Browning admired Browning’s 
work. Her interest in his poems had preceded their meet- 
ing, and when Men and Women came to be published she 
toiled devotedly over the page-proofs. She knew that his 
art was greater than her own. Meanwhile Browning had 
the humiliation of seeing his own work rejected by the public 

eile Elizabeth was proclaimed. Further, until Kenyon’s 
generous legacy set them right financially, it was her 
royalties that helped their modest household to meet its 

~-accounts. The success of 4urora Leigh surprised even their 
most optimistic hopes: ‘Within a fortnight of publication, 
the first edition was exhausted; a second was called for, 
and then a third: in the lending libraries the demand was 
so great that a limit of two days was placed on the loan of-a 
book which, Elizabeth was told, “the mamas of England in 
a body refused to let their daughters read’’.’ Browning’s 
acceptance of her success and his patience in bearing with 
his own neglect were consistent and magnanimous. 

One of the virtues of Mrs Miller’s study is that she sets 
the story of the Brownings before us, with some new 
evidence and with much sensitive observation of her own 

‘without ever trying to drive the conclusions too hard. It 
would be easy, for instance, to suggest that Browning would 
have been a greater artist if as a man he had been less 
patient, less tolerant and kindly. He would have written 
more profoundly but less dogmatically if his knowledge of 
life had been more varied. His life with Elizabeth may 
indeed, from certain aspects, be defined as one of frustra- 
tion; certainly it was often very restricting. Mrs Miller 
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examines this possibility in a subtle discussion of the love 

. poems in Men and Women. ‘What, one would like to know,’ 
she writes, ‘did Elizabeth think of the fact, curious enough 
in all conscience that of the fifteen poems in Men and 
Women whose inspiration may be attributed to the married 
life of the poets, twelve at least portray love frustrated or 
incomplete. For even The Guardian Angel has its sediment 
of dissatisfaction; and as for the remarkable Love Among 
the Ruins (written in Paris the day after Childe Roland) 
it is only on a vast substructure of pride and ambition 
overthrown that unity in love is therein achieved. Alone 
amongst these poems, By the Fireside offers us a glimpse of 
that tranquil and impassioned harmony which might seem 
to be the inevitable sequel of the love letters; and it mag» 
have been a wish to redress, belatedly, the balance of so 
unexpected a reckoning that caused Robert Browning, a 
bare ten days before the books were finally printed, to add - 
the laboured poem One Word More which appears there 
as epilogue and dedication to E. B. B.’ 

Any solution which assigns blame, or responsibility, or 
whatever it is to be called to either side of the partnership, 
is obviously superficial and unjust. One has to return to 
Browning’s phrase ‘all that seems my real fe — and before 
and after, nothing at all’. He hac weaknesses as a man and 
a poet, and to make Elizabeth responsible for them is 
absurd. If one has to look for causes in human relations it 
would be well to seek back a little further and explore his 
mother’s dominance over him. Mrs Miller is pETnatine 
without indulging in exaggeration: ‘As a grown man,’ she 
writes, ‘he would not go to bed without receiving from 
her the good-night kiss of his childhood: delayed in town, 
whatever the hour of his return, he went at once to her 
bedroom in order to seek it. Even at night, the separation 
between mother and son was only partial. “My room,” 
wrote Browning, “‘is next to hers and the door is left ajar’’.’ 
It was his mother that diverted him from Shelley and his 
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‘revolutionary and atheistical code to a more conventional 


way of thinking. Something in his spirit had been broken 


” by his mother before he met Elizabeth, and possibly it was 


his mother’s influence that made his union with Elizabeth 
so inevitable. 

' He could have been the great human and tragic poet of 
the nineteenth century, the only poet of that age with a 
Shakespearian quality. Something prevented it. One of the 
merits of Mrs Miller’s study is that she attempts no easy 
answer to the question. She portrays these two lives with 
candour but, as suggested earlier, without any exploitation 
of their deficiencies and mishaps. Her training as a novelist 
may have helped her. But her imagination, though ever 
active, is disciplined by scholarly habits. As a cot she has 
written a memorable book. 
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ARNOLD BENNETT by REGINALD POUND 
: Heinemann, 1s net. 


‘Most folk are nobodies, but I am a somebody’, Bennett wrote in 
These Twain. Such is the theme cf Reginald Pound’s brilliant 
biography and his real quest is to discover just what sort of a 
‘somebody’ ‘this extraordinary and lovable character really was. 

. When, in the last years, Bennett converted two flats into one “at 
Chiltern Court, Wells commented: “The trouble is, whenever I 
do a thing, Arnold does it too, but twice as posh.’ Grandeur he_ 
loved, but he never lost his affections for ordinary people. When 
he had a house at £800 a year in Cadogan Square he would step 
out to tea at the Express Dairy in the King’s Road and find it 
romantic and exciting. Until the last years, when he was 
maddened by pain and sicknéss, he never lost his enthusiasm for 
every incident of life. He had become an addict of the Hornibrook ` 
system of exercises for weight reduction and he recalls how he 
dined ‘twenty covers’ in Kent one evening and sat next to Mrs 
Saxton Noble: ‘Later in the evening she asked me to give her a 
demonstration of the Hornibrook exercises. We could not find 
an empty room, so we took a retired corridor in this vast house. 
I lay down and did the exercises. She lay down and imitated me. 
She must have been very beautiful — still is, in fact.’ 

Mr Pound does not declare himself with any firmly defined 
judicial verdict on Bennett. He gives the clear impression that 
he was too complicated for such treatment. Instead, out of the 
one million word journal and the testimony of innumerable 
friends he builds up the picture of the man as he lived and 
worked. And how he worked! He drove up his income to 
£20,000 a year, and delighted in the luxurious living which his 
industry made possible. He had a yacht, to show the business 
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people that a writer could have a yacht, yet the poverty, of his 
youth remained one of his deepest experiences and constantly 
arose inside his temperament to stand as a spectre threatening 
his enjoyment. In the year before his death the journal records 
after a holiday in Cornwall: ‘September 1930 — Third-class up, 
thus saving £6.’ His generosities were numerous, also his 
capacity for friendliness. He was too interested not to find good 
in most people. There were, of course, some failures, T. S. Eliot 
conspicuous among them. Eliot consulted him about The 
Criterion: ‘a bit self-centred’, the journal notes. ‘Thrice I told 

; him I had another appointment, and at last I had to drag him 
out of the club and drop him on the pavement. Even there he 
continued.’ 

He was a sober critic of his own work. He had to keep up the 
journalism, the pocket philosophies and the reviewing in order 
to retain his standard of living. After his separation from Mrs 
Bennett he had to find £2,000 a year which he had agreed to 
pay her, and in the last years there were other and heavy 
obligations. He knew The Old Wives Tale was a great book, 
and he had hopes of some of his other novels. He lived cramped 
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by popular taste as did many novelists of his time who wished 
not: only to write but to be read. The Catholic Federation of the 
Archdiocese of Westminster was seriously moving against The 
Pretty Lady, while, on his novel Lilian he writes to Hugh 
Walpole: ‘Messrs Cassell have officially informed me that they 
are enthusiastic about my new novel, but they wish me to 
modify two sentences in it for serial use. The sentences are: 
(a) “I am going to have a baby” and (b) “I am séven months 
gone.’’ It is a great world.’ 


THE BURIED LIFE by GORDON N. RAY 
Oxford University Press, 12s 6d 


Professor Gordon Ray has established for himself a major 
position as an editor and critic by his collection of Thackeray’s~ 
letters. Now, in the preparation for a life, he studies how much 
autobiographical material there is in the novels, and how that 
material affects their structure and emotional values. His. 
researches, though arduous, have been well rewarded. Out- 
standing is his identity of Major Pendennis with Lieut.-Col. 
Merrick Shawe, Thackeray’s uncle by marriage. For thirty-five 
years he served the Marquis of Wellesley, Governor-General of 
India. Thackeray knew him in retirement when, like Major 
Pendennis, he was both selfish and kindly, an old ‘superannuated 
Regency gentleman’. 

Professor Ray’s other major discovery is in Thackeray’s pro- 
jection into Esmond of his love for Mrs Brookfield. We owe to 
Professor Ray the elucidation of this central emoticnal complica- 
` tion of Thackeray’s life. That he loved Mrs Brookfield is beyond 
dispute, that they ever had sexual relations Professor Ray , 
doubts, but they reached a state of intimacy that “ed Brookfield. 
from complaisancy to anger. The Brookfield episode undoubtedly 
increased Thackeray’s sentimentality which was the weakest 
element in his nature. With whetever changes of detail and 
reversals of situation Mrs Brookfield helped him to his portrait 
of Lady Castlewood, the most complex, and possibly the most 
. interesting in-all his work. Professor Ray elucidates these 
problems with admirable discretion in this study, and one will 
await his life of Thackeray with great interest. 
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DRAMA, FROM IBSEN TO: ELIOT 
by RAYMOND WILLIAMS 
Chatto and Windus, 18s 


This volume belongs to the solemn school’ of contemporary 
criticism, the literary puritans, who are so exacting in théir 
judgments, so arrogant, and so determined to elevate their own 
critical dogmas above the literature they are examining. Indeed, 
Mr Williams commits himself to the following extraordinary 
statement: ‘My selection of dramatists, both in prose and in 


‘verse, is, of course, controversial. I would defend it, if it is 


attacked, by saying ‘that it seemed to me that the demonan 
ofa general critical position was the most important thing to be 
done; and that, if this general position were accepted, the 
actual eveliiation expressed in the selection would follow.’ 

Mr Williams’s most troublesome habit, unfortunately shared 
by some other young critics-equally intelligent, is that he cannot 
make the simplest, statement withcut reference to Mr Eliot.,_. 
Faced with even the most obvious proposition, he hurries back 
to be protected by the master, like a frightened child to its 
mother. In the introductory essay Mr Eliot’s name occurs 
nearly twenty times and it would constitute a good parlour game 
to discover whether this average increases as the volume goes 
on. These comments may seem ill-tempered, so let it be admitted 
that Mr Williams is intelligent and sincere, that ke has some 
interesting things to say of Ibsen, and that he writes well of 
Eliot himself. But he is so disdainful and contemptuous of all that 
does not fit into his theory that he can arouse ill-humour in the 
most sweet-tempered of readers. He devotes fewer than sixteen 
pages, in a volume of some two hundred and eighty, to G.-B. 
Shaw. He concludes with the comment that ‘Shaw’s dynamic as . 
a dramatist is surely weakening, ‘and it seems impossible that 
it-can, as a major force, survive the period of which he was a 
victim’. Whatever may be the meaning of this sentence it 
contains a statement demonstrably untrue. For Shaw’s plays 
have held the stage consistently since his death. London alone 
has seen brilliant performances of Man and Superman, The 
Millionairess, Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, and Caesar and 
Cleopatra. But what can one say to a serious student of the 
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drama who attempts to deal with Shaw without any study of 
Pygmalion, Caesar and Cleopatra or Heartbreak House, or 
indeed a dozen of the other plays, and who has so little to say of 
this great figure that he fills over five of his sixteen pages with 
quotation? l 


THE WORTHIES OF ENGLAND by THOMAS FULLER 
edited by JOHN FREEMAN ' 
Allen and Unwin, 42s net. 


It is strange how Fuller’s great biographical collection has been 
neglected in England. Mr Freeman tells us that this is the first 
abridged edition of the Worthies, and the first reprint for over 
~a century. In his own time Fuller’s reputation stood high and 


Mie was ‘among the earliest writers to make something near a 
living by his books’. By the eighteenth century he had descended 
to the status of a buffoon. Lamb and Coleridge may have done 
~ him little good with their praise, for Lamb suggested that he 
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was beloved solely by antiquarians, and Coleridge gave ‘wide ` 
. currency to the comment that ‘wit was the stuff and substance, 


of Fuller’s intellect’ and so narrowed the true proportions of 
his talent. ; 

Wit certainly he had, and a liveliness of style, but all was 
built on the basis of-solid industry that made possible this great 
work of collective biography. He had eloquence, irony, and a 
fine imaginative gift of phrase, with a great judgment of men 
and situations. In his famous life of Sir Francis Drake, which 
extends only to a paragraph, he writes: ‘God oftentimes leaves 
the brightest men in our eclipse to show that they de but borrow 
their lustre from their reflection. We will not justify all the actions 
of any man, though of a tamer profession than a sea captain, 
in whom civility is often counted preciseness.’ His gift for the 
brief and telling phrase is seen in his life of Sir Fulke Greville; 
‘He came to the court, backed with a full and fair estate; and 
Queen Elizabeth loved such substantial courtiers as could 
plentifully subsist of themselves.’ His power of compression 


appears in his Life of King Alfred: ‘He left learning where he’ ~ 


found ignorance; justice where he found oppression; peace where, 


he found distraction. And having reigned about four and thirty 
years he died, and was buried at Winchester anno 899. He loved 
religion more than superstition, favoured learned men more 
than lazy monks; which, perchance, was the cause that his 
memory is not laden with miracles, and he is not solemnly sainted 
with other Saxon kings who far less deserved it.’ 
Sometimes he reaches a ‘genuinely poetical quality. John 
Freeman, in his introduction, notes: “The pyramids themselves, 
-doting with age, have forgotten the names of their founders,’ and 
‘It is a needless work for a blackamoor to besoot his own face’. 
‘Mr Freeman’s editorial work is admirably done, and should 
help to restore Fuller’s Worthies to its rightful place as one 
of the great books in our literature. 
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A CHOICE OF KIPLING’S PROSE 
selected by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Macmillan, 15s net. 


Kipling is certainly coming back into favour. T. S. Eliot has’ 
selected his poetry, and now Somerset Maugham selects the 
prose and adds an admirable introductory essay. He analyses 
Kipling’s defects with the skill of a fellow craftsman but in 
conclusion he adds: ‘He is our. greatest story writer. I can’t 
believe he will ever be equalled. I am sure he can never be 
excelled.’ But the defects? ‘He retained’, Mr Maugham shrewdly 
comments, ‘to the end his relish for the rough and tumble, the 
ragging, the brutal horse-play of fourth-form schoolboys and 
their delight in practical jokes.’ Of Stalky G Co he notes: ‘A 
more odious picture of school life can seldom have been drawn. 
With the exception of the headmaster and the chaplain the 
masters are represented as savage, brutal and incompetent. The 
boys, supposedly the sons of gentlemen, were devoid of any 
decent instincts.’ The practical joking element combined with ` 
a cruel strain. Even The Village that Voted the Earth was Flat, 
one of Kipling’s most mature stories, is marred by the excessive 
cruelty of the jest. Mr Maugham sets the Indian stories in a 
high place; though Kipling spent comparatively Sew years in 
India, and though his knowledge was not profound, he found in 
parts of the great sub-continent something that moved his 
imagination profoundly. ‘It never seems to have occurred to 
him’, Mr Maugham writes, ‘that there were among the Hindus 
men of erudition, distinguished scientists and able philosophers. 
The Bengali, for instance, was a coward, a muddler, a braggart, 
who lost his head in an emergency and shirked responsibility. 
This is a pity, but it was Kipling’s right, as it is of every author, 
to deal with the subjects that appealed to him.’ Ultimately he 
knew very little of India but it aad exercised some strange 
power over him, and his fantasy world, out of which the 
Indian stories grew, had followed. So strong was the power, it 
could be argued that everything else, whether wizh an Indian 
background or not, came from the Indian influence. The Finest 
Story in the World and Wireless derive ultimately from a 
mysticism which Kipling had found in India. Of The Finest 
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Story in the World Mr Maugham writes: ‘It is interesting because 
he dealt in it for the first time, I think, with metempsychosis. 
It is natural that the theme should interest him, for the belief 
in it is ingrained in the Hindu sensibility.’ So the fairy stories, 
the animal stories, and all the English stories that are so very 
English have been discovered from those few precious years 
that he passed on the Indian scene. 


DECORATIVE PRINTED MAPS by R. A. SKELTON 
Staples Press, 73s 6d 


This nobly produced volume surveys the developments of maps 
from the fifteenth to eighteenth century, from the beginnings 
of map-printing to the age of scientific cartography. Mr Skelton 
in editing this collection has given a scholarly account of the 
methods of map production and accompanied it with a most 
valuable bibliography covering maps made in the main Western 
“European countries. The spectacular feature of this volume is 
the collection of eighty-six reproductions including twelve in 
full colour. These are derived from the Macpherson Collection, 
now in the National Maritime Museum, and from the British 
Museum. Collection. Mr Skelton has based his work on the study 
published by A. L. Humphreys in 1926, but this volume is far 
more elaborate and scholarly. As he modestly writes in his 
introduction, ‘Humphreys, a connoisseur of fine books, was 
impressed by the decorative beauty of maps in early atlases, and 
selected his reproductions to excite the curiosity of collectors. 
Although his book made its contribution to the modern vogue 
~ for early maps, its text is discursive in form and did not attempt 
‘ to provide the precise and detailed information which is today 
“expected by those interested in early cartography.’ He has, in 
fact, contrived to make a volume which is a positive contribution 
to geography, a guide to the collector, and a beautiful thing in 
itself. He is very aware of the attractiveness in design of the 
earlier maps. In knowledge the early map-maker might be 
deficient, but for this very reason he could exercise his sense of 
fitness in design and pattern, his ingenuity in ornament and even 
his fancy. As Swift satirically wrote: 
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So geographers, in Afric maps, . 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er inhabitable downs, 

Place elephants for want of towns. - 


Mr Skelton, who has prepared his outstandingly attractive and 
informative volume, is Superintendent of the Mab Room and 
Honorary Secretary of the Hakluyt Society. How Hakluyt 
himself would have delighted in the possession of this volume. 


THE MAN WHISTLER by HESKETH PEARSON 
Methuen, 18s 


Mr Hesketh Pearson is an accomplished biographer. Give him a 
subject and the source books and shut him up in his study and 
in due time he will appear with a readable narrative. Nothing“ 
in this-is meant to be disparaging. He has learned a particular 
craft more thoroughly than anyone in our time. Sometimes he 
adds a quality of his own, derived from fresh sources of material’ 
or sympathy with a character and so gives his work a genuine 
distinction. Such were his studies of Shaw and Wilde. _ 

The present work on Whistler is a good example of his talent 
though, it must be admitted, he is not here at his best. 
Probably he is better with writers than painters. For in his 
Wilde, he contrived, along with an entertaining narrative of 
the life, to give an impression of Wilde’s genius. The same was 
true of his Shaw. This quality is missing from the Whistler. 
The volume is entertaining from the first page to the last, but 
it remains anecdotage set into a design. Yet the extraordinary 
thing about Whistler is that the attitudinizing madcap was a , 
genius, who loved his art, and often, more often than could be 
imagined from his gift of satirical conversation, admired the: 
art of others. Hesketh Pearson comes closest to giving this 
impression in his account of Whistler’s visit to the collection of 
Franz Hals’s pictures at the Hague. ' “Look at it, just look; look 
‘at the beautiful colour—the flesh—look at the white — that 
black — look how those ribbons are put in. Oh, what a swell he 
was: Can you see it all? — and the character — how -he realized 
it.” His hands seemed to caress the pictures, and at one moment 
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he cried with exultation, “Qh, I must touch it — just for the fun 
of the thing’’, while his fingers strayed tenderly over the face 
„of an old woman.’ It is only fair to judge Mr Pearson according 
, to his own intentions and it is Whistler the Man that he would 
‘present, and all the liveliness and vagaries of that strange 
character he gives with practised adroitness. But Whistler was 
also ‘a swell’ and this comes in, perhaps, too seldom. It is the 
note he strikes in his concluding sentence: ‘but he had always 
seen something that others could not see until he revealed it; 
and his last vision may have been of his beloved river, from 
which he had long ago watched the lights of Cremorne, and 
painted his paradise in silver and blue.’ 


THE DUTCH MASTERS by HORACE SHIPP 
: George Newnes, 25s 


Though this volume was probably designed to coincide with the 
Re Exhibition at the Royal Academy, it has a permanent 
alue. Mr Shipp’s account is straightforward, simple and intelli- 
gible, divided mainly into records of separate artists, and is 
followed by seventeen colour and twenty-four half-tone plates. 
These illustrations have been chosen almost entirely from private 
collections and are thus not the works which the reader is likely 
to see for himself in museums. He notes that the early history of 
the Netherlands was a cruel one, especially after 1567 when the 
Duke of Alva was appointed Governor. It was the merciless 
struggle of Spain against the Dutch. Then, in the seventeenth 
century, there followed a long period of freedom, enterprise 
yand wealth. It was to such an atmosphere that in time the artists 
‘responded. ‘They portrayed their country and their fellow 
countrymen in every act of their normal living. They pictured 
their beloved native land just as it was, without idealization or 
excuse of human story. They made little cabinet pictures to 
hang in the ordinary living-rooms of middle-class people instead 
of great pieces for churches or palaces. Italy touched them but 
not much: the greatest the most truly Dutch established 
their own native method. Rembrandt, Hals, Vermeer the 
greatest; de Hooch, Gerard Dou and Jan Steen, Metsu, and 
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Mieris, the lesser men, though they, too, were ‘great enough: , 
They all owed everything to Holland, and little or nothing to 
Italy.’ The story has been told before but Mr Shipp tells it well, 
and his volume will prove a useful companion to any visitor to 
a collection of Dutch pictures. 


CLASSIC ART by H. WÖLFFLIN 
Phaidon Press, 30s net. 


Heinrich Wélfflin’s great work on Classic Art is now available in 
a new English translation. As Herbert Read reminds the reader, 
Wölfflin succeeded Jacob Burckhardt in the Chair of Art at Basle 
in 1393: he did not die until 1945. ‘Wölfflin’s great distinction’, 
he adds, ‘is that he did perfect such a scientific method in art- 
historical criticism, and that there is no art critic of importanc#f 
after his time who has not, consciously or unconsciously, been 
influenced by him.’ The present volume was first published in 
Basle in 1899, and translated as early as 1903 at a time wg 
much of Wolfflin’s terminology was still unknown in EnglanZ, 
The present rendering by Peter and Linda Murray has overcome 
these difficulties, and is in all ways a most serviceakle piece of 
work. 

Wolfflin’s great gift was his ability to study art history through 
individual works and organize those individual studies into the 
reconstruction of a period. -Every major work to which Wofflin 
refers is illustrated in this volume, so that there are in all nearly 
two hundred reproductions, of which eight are in full colour. 
His aim is to study the art of the Cinquecento, the art of the 
Italian High Renaissance. He notes that Vasari begins a news 
pericd with Leonardo’s ‘Last Supper’ and in general terms it is 
the period 1500-1525 on which he concentrates, the most 
important period in the development of the classic style in 
Florentine-Roman art. 

The quality of his descriptions and analyses is everywhere 
apparent, especially in his masterly account of the Sistine 
Chapel. Of the Chapel itself he writes: “The spectator may justly 
complain that the Sistine ceiling is a torture to him, for he is 
forced, with head bent back, to survey a row of episodes and a 
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great crowd of bodies, all de- rr D E N T WW 


manding attention and draw- 
ing him hither and thither so 
that he has no choice but to 
capitulate to weight of numbers 
and renounce the exhausting 
sight.’ Then he expounds, one 
by one, the figures of the 
‘exhausting sight’. The quality 
of his writing appears, for 
instance, in his description of 
Adam in “The Creation of Eve’: 
‘Adam lies sleepirg against a 
“yk, crumpled up like a corpse, 
th Sis left shoulder slumped 
ard, and his limbs appear 

the more distortec in that his 
hand hangs limply over a 
Kump of wood, The outline of 
a hill follows the shape of his 
body, encloses jt and the main 
direction of Eve’s body is re- 
peated by a lopped-off branch. 
Everything is closely packed 
into the space and brought so 
near to the edges of the picture 
that there is not room for God 
the Father to stand upright.’ 
It is, however, in the .second 
part of his work when he 
moves from individual studies 
to generalization that Wolfflin’s 
mind is seen at its most power- 
ful. So in his surnmary of the 
‘new conception of human 
greatness and dignity’, in 
Cinquecento art: ‘Movement 
became more sweeping and 
emotional, sensibility deeper 


Dylan Thomas 
Collected Poems, 1934-52 


“He is unique, for he distils an 
exquisite mysterious moving quality 
which defies analysis as supreme 
lyrical poetry always has.” , 
CYRIL CONNOLLY, Sunday Times. 


Second Impression. 12s. 6d. net 


The modern picaresque novel 
of American youth 


The Red Carpet 
Dan Wickenden 


Jason Bent, 22, leaves his Mid-west 
home, his parents and sweetheart, 
in search of life and liberty in New 
York. 12s. 6d. net 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND 


Lawnswood 
Chronicles 


David Gunston 


A new kind of “country” book. 
Reflections by an ex-town-dweller 
on every aspect of rural life, inter- 
spersed with out-of-the-way instruc- 
tive nature-lore. With drawings by 
ANTONY LAKE, 16s. net 


Between the 
Lights 
Ada Williams 


“Mrs. Williams recaptures a small 
girl’s fresh enjoyment, and adds a 
woman’s kindly reflection. There is 


an earthy freshness about her book; 

and humour and perception.” 

TOANNA RICHARDSON, Observer. 
15s. net 
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and more passionate. Human nature was perceptibly and uni- 
versally elevated and a feeling for the significant, for the solemn 
and noble began to crystallize in a way which makes the Quat- 
trocento appear timid, and limited in its range of gesture.’ A 
discussion has arisen elsewhere, as to whether this volume is 
‘difficult, complex and exacting’. Let no reader be deterred; for 
Wölfflin has a lucidity shared by few art critics. Even if one 
were to ignore altogether his generalization, his accounts of 
individual pictures remain among the most illuminating ever 
written. 


SUPPLEMENT TO COMPLETE BOOK OF BALLETS 
edited by CYRIL W. BEAUMONT 
Putnam, 21s net. . > 


Ever since 1909 when he opened his famous bookshop in Charing 
Cross Road Mr Beaumont has been our most serious student of 
the ballet. His Complete Book of Ballets is the indispensabf 
volume, and now he adds a supplement. Apart from an accouns 
of Didelot and Bournonyille he deals with the twentieth-century 
Fokine, Massine, Ninette de Valois, Kurt Jooss, Litar, Tudor, 
Andrée Howard and many others. The critical accounts of the 
ballets are amply and most successfully illustrated. Wherever 
possible Mr Beaumont relies on his own experiences, but these 
he supplements with the accounts of others. He dealt with the 
ballets of the Soviet Union in the Complete Book of Ballets; now 
he adds an account of a number of more recent works including 
the magnificent Prisoner in the Caucasus. The combined per- 
sonnel of the ballet and orchestra numbered 500. “The Caucasian, 
scenes were presented in a realistic manner, the Circassians 
riding in and off the stage on horseback, while sheep strolled 
down the mountain slopes, and even dogs and cows were intro- 
duced.’ Even if one had to miss the horses, sheep, dogs and cows 
it would be good if some of the recent works could be seen in 
this country. 
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THE ROMANCE OF LACE by MARY EIRWEN JONES 
r Staples Press, 42s net. : 


\ Samuel Johnson once wrote to Boswell: ‘Greek, sir, is like lace; 
every man gets as much of it as he can.’ The comment reflected 
the delight in lace in earlier times and its value. Sumptuary 
laws had to be pessed for its control, and it was a commodity 
sufficiently cherished to figure largely in wills. Miss Eirwen Jones 
has written here an authoritative history of lace, following the 
development in each country and accompanying her text with a 
number of handsome illustrations. The change in the use of 
lace came, oddly enough, in the middle of the eighteenth century: 
it was not the French Revolution that abolished lace but the 
court in France that discovered in simplicity the final form of 
phistication, a fashion that was ‘copied with unreasoned 
s by the other countries of Europe’. Still, the French 
oe began what the Revolution finished and Miss Eirwen 
es e that ‘the wearing of lace fell into decadence from 
w ge fof the French Revolution. That political and social 
yeas all classes of society. Relative values were 
drastically. The aristocracy sold their treasuries of lace. 
The ieee industries of many countries were affected adversely. 
The dress of men and women became simple and lace came to be 
regarded as an ornamentation for women’s costumes only.’ 
This volume will become an authoritative work; it will be 
valued by the historian, and treasured by the collector, for the 
beautifully produced plates. England, we are told, had an early 
reputation for lace and Opus Anglicanum had an international 
reputation. By 1363 Edward III, we are told, was trying by 
legislation to cortrol the use of lace by women for cauls. The 
Great Wardrobe Account, adds Miss Eirwen Jones, ‘records a 
charge of 12,000 pins for the trousseau of Joanna, Edward’s 
daughion These pins were required for the making of pillow 
laces.’ : So the quest went on. 








k 
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` THE LIFE AND DEATH OF A NEWSPAPER 
by J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT 
Methuen, 30s net. 

This lively volume has a misleading title. A newspaper has its 
own life and personality and this was markedly true of the Pall 
Mail Gazette. But Robertson Scott depicts not the paper but its 
editors: the temperaments, perturbations and achievements of 
John Morley, W. T. Stead, E. T. Cook, Harry Cust, and J. L. 
Garvin. The whole narrative seems to have been flung together 
-rather than composed. Much of the information is new, some of it 
extraordinary and unexpected, as is W. T. Stead’s almost clinical 
account of his sexual relations with his wife. 

The story of Stead’s ‘Maiden Tribute’ articles, one of the most 
courageous in modern journalism, is given in great detail. To 
prove that children could be sold to procuresses Stegglaimia 
through the motions of going into the market hims 
obtained a child of thirteen by the payment of £2 to thes 
and £3 to the mother. Throughout, his conduct was miko, 
for the Bishop of London and others knew of the ‘plot’, aṣ? 
although he was able to reform the law, he had to go to prison 
the advertisements of the Pall Mall Gazette went down serioust}.. 

While this volume will be a disappointment to those who look 
for a well-designed history, it has all the impress of Robertson 
Scott’s own engaging personality. He calls upon an active 
memory, and inserts what interests him. Thus while the account 
of John Morley is incomplete in his editorial achievement, Robert- 
son Scott does give a glimpse of his domestic life. As a young man 
he became friendly with a young woman who knocked at his 
door one night and said that she could no longer put up with her 
brutal husband. Morley looked after her, offered to marry her 
and, when her husband refused divorce, succoured her for many 
years until the husband’s death, and then married her. ‘Every~ 
one knew of this long cohabitation before marriage and it says 
much for Morley’s high reputation as a man of strict integrity 
that it never prejudiced his social and political career.’ A few 
pages later we are given some interesting details of Morley’s 
financial arrangements. A rag-bag rather than a continuous 
narrazive, but all very entertaining, and full of new information 
from a personality who seems to remain for ever young. 
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WYHE ADELPHI, which has given place to the old as 
well as to the young, would note in this issue the work 
of two octogenarians. Bertrand Russell has broken out 

into fiction at the age of eighty with Satan in the Suburbs 
(The Bodley Head, 9s 6d). ‘To attempt a new departure at 
he age of eighty’, he writes, ‘is perhaps unusual though 
be: unprecedented: Hobbes was older when he wrote his 
autobiography in Latin hexameters’. If Bertrand Russell 
has to go back to Hobbes, that amazing character who 
contrived to live from 1588 to 1679, and then to quote a 
work in Latin hexameters, it does show how unusual is his 
own present achievement. 


* * * 


His stories are very odd, as if an acute mind, untrained in 
fiction, had been dipped into the artistic conventions of the 
eighties, with some knowledge of science and of our 
contemporary problems. If a melodrama at the old Bedford 
bad the atomic bomb and the authoritarian state added to 
it, nothing could be stranger. One seeks some point of 
contact between the fiction and the philosophy. Is it that 
neither has treated evil seriously? Bertrand Russell is 
Puck with a mind and an imagination; of the two, the mind 
is the more interesting. 
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This is also the eightieth year of H. M. Tomlinson, and 
Duckworth’s are publishing in commemoration his auto- 
biographical sketches, 4 Mingled Yarn. ‘I have tried’, 
Tomlinson writes, ‘to reflect the light of earth as I saw it 
in intimate moments.’ One of these pieces, ‘Failure’, will 
be found in this number. - 


* * * 


H. M. Tomlinson is a writer who has stood outside the 
turbulence of much of the literary world of our time. He 
may have had less critical a:tention for this very reason. 
Things will adjust themselves. 


* * * 
He writes very modestly of himself in the — 
essay to Duckworth’s new volume: LE 

‘One day, at the beginning of my liberty in the editorial 
rooms of a daily newspaper, the chief leader writer met me 
on the stairs, and stopped me. This was an hcnour. Hi 
was a small but lofty person, and of Oxford; and I was stil} 
uneasy, feeling the vagrancy of an intriader. “Aren’t yof 
H.M.T.? Tell me. I want to be sure I am right. You had a 
classical education?”’ 

‘I told him I had assumed that my predilections had 
given me away; and that no one should have to be told the 
distance of Athens and Rome, in time and space, from the 
Tower Hamlets. Mine was not the Isis, but Blackwall 
Reach. For my boyish prospect, instead of the old towers of 
a seat of learning — and in moments of melancholy, after 
I knew more, especially of the way favours went, I have 
regretted it — was of topmasts above a dock wall. I did not 
think them oppressive. They were attractive topmasts, 
with their house-flags, and the wall itself was a relic of the 
East India Company, of which I had heard.’ 

* * * 


The statement in our last editorial note, that The Adelphi 
would cherish any signs of a ‘new and perhaps more subtle 
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romanticism’ did not go without comment and there were 
one or two dissentient voices. But the romantics cannot be 
kept permanently out of English literature by a conspiracy 
of disparagement. Sir Herbert Read has recently reassessed 
the romantics in The True Voice of Feeling (Faber, 25s). 
* * -x 

More remarkable perhaps, is a recent testimony from 
Cyril Connolly: 

‘If there is any counsel that can be given to that elusive 
animal, the young writer, it should be: “Go back to the 
English Romantics, steep yourself in the work of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, Byron and their prose 

~acoltes, Lamb, Hazlitt, de Quincey, even Peacock and 
tdor, Leigh Hunt and Southey, and then study their 
lives and letters, memoirs and journals.’’ From what is, 
after all, the summit of our literature, its last moment of 
niversal greatness, a young writer may get a vista of the 
century which follows, judge the smaller peaks, see what 
went wrong and why — and so return to the present with an 
enlarged imagination and a deeper sense of his calling. For 
the vision they tried to integrate in all its revolutionary 
significance has only fitfully been transmitted.’ 


* * * 


We discussed in our last editorial the difficulty of the young 
writer today. To this theme The Author has.returned in 
its spring issue. It contrasts the changed economic position 
of the young writer as compared with pre-war days: 

‘Even in 1938 it was possible, provided he had no 
dependants, for a young man, without influence and with 
no other capital than his talent, to commence author in 
London in the sure knowledge that so long as he could 
scrape together £4 a week he could get by; in a small way, 
it is true, but not in a poverty-stricken way. A furnished 
bed-sitting room could be had in central London for 17s 6d 
a week, and on £4: it was possible to keep abreast of films 
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and the theatre and even dine out in modest luxury in 
Soho one night in seven. Four pounds a week could 
normally be earned without too much strain. Advances on 
royalties from publishers might be small, but the necessary 
minimum could be got together from a variety of sources, 
occasional reviewing, reading for publishers or film 
companies, a broadcast now and then, a newspaper article 
in one of the great provincial dailies, a short story sold 
every so often. And — this is the point —all this left the 
young author time to write what he wanted to write. 
Nothing like this is possible today.’ 


* * * 


The argument has been advanced that the English aa 
borrows books and does not buy them. We have been h ST 
that Lionel McColvin, the most distinguished figure in our 
public library service, has accepted our invitation to write 
on libraries for this present issue. He has done more fox 
public libraries than any man of his time and he is a great 


advocate. 
* * * 


On the other side it might be said that the effort of the 
State, through the Arts Council and of the local authorities 
in support of the Arts has been in distribution and not in 
helping the creative artist. By all means show more pictures 
to the people in the art galleries, help the orchestras who 
are so severely embarrassed financially at the present time, 
increase in every way the discribution of literature, but if 
that process is entirely divorced from some concern for 
the continuance of a musical tradition, of a literary tradition 
or of a tradition in the visual arts, then the moment will 
come when we shall use up the paid-up capital of the past. 


* * * 


‘Everyman’ Library, -which nas certainly found readers 
as well as borrowers, has now over six hundred volumes, 
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including some large volumes in a new and handsome . 
binding. Among these is a two-volume translation of 
- Boccaccio’s Decameron, which is introduced to the reader 
with a wrapper showing Joan Fontaine and Louis Jourdain 
‘in ‘A Scene from the Eros film in Technicolor’. 


eK * * 


To some traditional readers of ‘Everyman’ it may seem 
strange that the translation has to be sold on the strength 
of a film. We are in a new Oral and Visual age and reading 
will have to fight to retain its place. Yet it is on reading 
that our civilization is based. To this issue we will return 


in a later number. 
~Rosamond Lehmann’s long-awaited novel, The Echoing 
Grove (Collins, 12s 6d), arrived only as we were going to 
- nress. It will be the theme of an article in our next number. 
p$ is an important work, and the development of Miss 
Lehmann’s talent since her first novel, Dusty Answer, 
appeared in 1927 is among the most interesting in ‘her 


generation. 
* * * 


We shall also publish in ‘our next issue an article of 
outstanding importance by Lancelot Law Whyte, entitled 
‘Humanism and the Challenge of the Century’. 


be. 
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H. M. TOMLINSON 


British Museum to ourselves, as well as I could see. 

I could not see far, except upwards to the skylight, 
The full extent of the room’s spacious pallor was screened by 
two enormous Assyrian bulls. That room looked and smelt 
like antiquity, dead, meaningless, and now harmless, as we; 
as one knew. There was no sound, except an occasioni 
sepulchral rumble, which might have been an echo out of 
Nineveh. The echo got lost, perhaps, when Sennacheribt! 
army began to march cheering to another conquest, and 
those awful bulls hadn’t warned it the cheering was all 
over, long, long ago. 

I stopped at that particular cabinet where the stranger 
stood, by chance. My curiosity was not strong. This was 
only the first case in the room. That grave echo from the 
past depressed me more than the exhibits; though I was 
amused to see at once a familiar name, quoted as an 
authority in the description of a singular object under my 4 
nose. The name was homely, and of London, not of 
Nineveh, and was the only thing I recognized under the 
glass. I used to know a Thomas Tyrrhitt, but I did not 
remember that my Tyrrhitt was ever an influential 
authority of any sort. 

He was but the headmaster of an elementary school, and 
the boys were of poor folk. In the years when he was busy, 
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I imagine next week’s bread and rent were of more import- 
ance to him than all the myths of Asia. That schoolmaster’s 
ghost came to my mind, for-an instant, as I contemplated an 
Assyrian brickbat, and then vanished again. It had no place 
there. Since the war, it has had no place anywhere. 

The elderly and donnish figure near me remained still, 
and bent closely, as if short-sighted, over the cabinet. He 
did not look the kind of man who in loneliness would 
venture an affable approach. He would not so much as 
notice you were there. His fixed intent was not that of a 
visitor’s idle curiosity; therefore, when ignorance casually 
intruded, as mine did, among the cryptic exhibits of 
antiquity, it would be of less importance, compared to a 
wecious lump of baked clay, than the chance of wet 

ner. 
sg about to wander on. Nothing could be gained in 
g Ge except a peep into a vista of old time insignificant 
&: £ immon eye. It gave me only a dreary notion of the 
“\the ages, and of the fugitive nature of human 
achiv. nents. Strange, that those vast man-headed, winged 
bulls once caused devotion in a patriotic multitude! 

As I moved, so did the stranger, abruptly. He stood up 
and adjusted his spectacles. He rubbed his nose with a yellow 
silk bandanna, as if he had suddenly and successfully con- 
cluded a matter. He also noticed I was next to him, and 
with a hand still holding his gaudy handkerchief indicated 
one of the exhibits. My existence was admitted; more than 
that, I was pepper to share a trifle of knowledge with 
him. 

`~- The object he indicated meant nothing to me. I looked at 
it, and then inquiringly up at him. His eyes were still 
regarding a lump of inscribed brick in the case. His expres- 
sion would have been altogether sad, but for a faint ironic 
smile. 

‘Well, that’s all that’s left of him,’ he said. ‘His sole 
memorial.’ 
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I gave the object a closer inspection. There the name of 
Tyrrhitt was again. ‘I’m not an archaeologist’, I said. 
‘These things mean little to me. But are you referring to the 
authority quoted here and there?’ 

It was evident that this stranger was really moved by his 
inspection of the nondescript fragments; and it is right and 
proper in ordinary mortals to respect the emotion of a 
scholar-as he detects the important meaning of shapeless 
facts that not only appear ta us to be without relationship, 
but without value in human affairs. He spoke of this 
Tyrrhitt in a way that surprised me. I began to have a 
suspicion. The authority quoted among the exhibits seemed 
on the point of identification; if that were so, it but added 
a greater wonder to a museum full of wonders. 

Since I had been reminded of my one-time neigh 
the schoolmaster, I could recall him with sufficient 
tion. He had been long absent from the daily scena 
I could see him well enough beyond the debris of the y ye 
The Tyrrhitt I used to see about the streets of an obsecus € 
parish was, indeed, a respectworthy man. His boys, I 
remember, called him The Nabok. They did that, I believe, 
not only because of his authority, which they could not 
question, but because now and then he was requested to 
reduce a matter to common sense when an Oriental seaman 
was at variance with the local magistrates. I had heard a 
rumour that in his young days ke had lived in China; or 
somewhere in the Far East. 

It was my turn for a word or two. The stranger, as I 
related something of what I remembered of a neighbour, 
began to regard me incredulously. ‘But’, he said at last, 
‘that’s the man. That’s the very man. What, you knew 
Tyrrhitt?’ 

His tone was as if I merited some of the respect due to a 
fellow I had had the extraordinary good fortune to know, 
even if I was unaware, as it seemed I was, of the nature of 
my luck. It began to be clear that scholars once paid homage 
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to Tyrrhitt, if to his neighbours he had never seemed of 
much more importance than a likeable oddity. Nobody that 
I knew in the past had ever suspected him of a secret passion 
for Cathay or Mesopotamia. To this stranger, however, the 
man I remembered was an eccentric pundit whose learning 
had compelled other scholars to change their minds. I 
remarked this baffling disparity. ‘Why,’ I exclaimed, ‘he 
was so very retiring and reserved!’ 

“Yes, that was his trouble. He never thought much of 
himself. He was as meek as Moses, though I’ve heard he 
could be very offensive, when he felt like it, to the Board of 
Education, and much good that ever did him. But I never 
met him. I wish I had.’ 

yve established the fact, while granitic Assyrian bulls 

down at us, that there were two Tyrrhitts, perhaps 
more, but that they were all one man. ‘It will hardly bear 
thinking about,’ mused the stranger. “To sink himself as 
pei of choice! Teacher in an elementary school!’ His 

_psement was disconsolate. 

“I heard more. I was told that my one-time neighbour had 
been honoured by universities, but disregarded honours; that 
he could have had a professorial chair at what would have 
been, for him, a princely reward. He could have gone up 
into the world of the elect. He refused to go. He preferred 
his mean streets. When he was wanted for an opinion, then 
they knew where to find him. 

The question was, did he fear responsibility, and so went 
into the background for safety, doing work there that was 
really proper to lesser men? ‘What he understood of the 
conundrums used to make some of us look like only good 
triers. Still, he couldn’t be persuaded to abandon his 
urchins. And I wonder. Did one of the little devils to whose 
slates and pencils this original wit was given ever guess he 
had been favoured?’ 

.He remained for a moment in meditation. ‘It was in my 
mind for years to go along to see him, as he would not come 
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to us, but I left it too late. I never came to the right day for . 
the pilgrimage, and then he died. I felt that at last out of 
respect for my own work I should be present at his passing. \ 
Others who knew what he was would certainly be there. 

‘They were not. Nobody was there but a group of his 
assistants and some boys. And it rained. How it rained! 
That dark cemetery left you in no doubt abcut the end. 
J have never in my life seen such a picture of finality. It was 
enough to take out of a young man all excelsior activity.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘never mind the wet day. You understood, 
and you were there. Can’t we call that enough? For my 
part, I didn’t know he had left that school, and why, till it 
was very old news.’ 

‘Then we’ll let it go,’ said tae stranger, pretendi 
cheer up. He glanced round at the enigmatic relics m 
past. The bulls were still listening to us. ‘If we tdoayoor 
mere about him in this place we shall confuse reast z l 
our wits. It doesn’t do to get mesmerized by the relativ gig 
all things. It is better to say taat Tyrrhitt did leny. 
something, and call it very good. If it seems a wae Ng 
knowledge because he chose to live and die as he did, Tey 
admit that is only our silly way of looking at it.’ s 

We went out together leisurely down the steps of that 
severe storehouse of antiquity’s relics, into London’s present 
tumult. We paused, still talking freely, for I felt as if this 
chance visit had set back the horizon. The past had been 
quickened, and it had been brightened — anyhow, I had a 
feeling that it was not altogether as extinct as its stoniness 
suggested. Haltingly, for one is shy of an unasked confes- ` 
sion, I said something of this sort to my companion; I sug- , 
gested that if the life that has besn is now no more than as 
the ilints in the earth, then how account for the way things 
turn out as they do, and for the sort of people we are? 

The tall scholarly figure bowed over me politely, patiently 
considering this idea, as we were about to part, while I 
ventured further the hopeful but fearful notion that the 
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little things each of us do, that perhaps our very thoughts, 
have a continuance which the shadows that pass with 
daylight have not. We are, I suggested, in both the past 
‘and future, as well as in the present. 

He nodded speculatively, without comment, shifting his 
spectacles as if to get this idea into better focus, but did not 
say he had succeeded. Then he lifted his hand in salute, and 
in another minute had turned a corner, still without a name, 
and was lost as deeply in the noisy confusion of London as 
was the man we hed been talking about in the silence of the 
backward years. 

That long pause, while I had turned and peered back to 
forgotten occasions, had lifted up again so much that had 
séersunk out of sight, that next week I was drawn towards 
some once-familiar streets. I had not been there for years; 
and I did not know the place. I found my way about with 
hace Nothing was left of the school to which Tyrrhitt 

devoted his life, and not much of its neighbourhood. 
Explosions had disposed of -all that life and labour. The 
earth where a schoo] had been was raising weeds. 

So I began, by degrees, as I wandered about, to lose the 
freshness of a hope in continuity. I was lost again in time 
and place. The promise of a clue had gone. The shocks of 
these later years, removing landmarks, and the blustering 
changes in the winds of doctrine, tend to weaken faith in 
everlastingness; it appeared instead that all lights can be 
put out. 

I did not, in truth, recognize that once friendly and 
acceptable parish, and I did not meet a ghost. Less remained 
there of Tyrrhitt’s endeavours than was in the museum. 
His name was preserved, and only for a few specialists, 
because of his association with an odd Mesopotamian brick 
or two. 

One old tavern sign that I used to know well enough 
remained upright in the desert, and I went in, but did not, 
of course, see its remembered host. His son was there 
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instead, who did support me with a slight hold on once upon . 
a time, that vague and romantic period. 

After a little gossip of the recent days and nights of: 
bumps and flames, I told him I had been looking for 
St Bernard’s School, but found only rubbish. He smiled 
grimly, and said that the school was done in by a fly-bomb, 
all in a moment. Luckily, nobody was in it at the time. 

‘And there’s nobody there now,’ I remarked. ‘Thistles 
instead!’ 

‘Thistles?’ he questioned, a little puzzled. ‘Oh, I see’, he 
went on. ‘You think that enced it. No, it didn’t. The 
school carries on. It’s in a makeshift place. My kid goes to 
it. Usually about this time the headmaster comes in here 
for lunch. He’d tell you — and here he comes. .. .’ eo 

The landlord left me, to conduct his guest to an upper 
room. I followed them up, withcut invitation, and the inn- 
keeper turned to look at me in faint disapproval as I arrive 

I explained to the present head of St ees 
cnnocence of my intrustion. ‘Come along,’ he said. ‘i ae 
-unch together. We shall have this room to ourselves. I come” 
here’, he explained, ‘because my house went with the 
school, and home is too far off between business hours. 
We’re living a provisional sort of existence; but the wheels 
go round.’ He waited while he settled himself, and then 
edded, ‘And so they’d better’. 

I should say he was a man who could be trusted to keep 
wheels in his care going as they were meant to go. All the 
same, he was nothing like the master of other aays. With 
that firm blue jowl, his alert grey eyes, and crisp grizzled 
hair, he could have been an energetic engineer. Apparatiis 
in his care-would move as required. I related, in the midst 
o? the reminiscences, my recent little adventure in the 
museum. He continued in abstraction on his plate, without 
a remark, as if not fully attentive. At length he sat up, and 
glanced through the window to the ruins beyond, reflec- 
tively. 
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‘Yes,’ he said, ‘it was a wet day, that day of Tyrrhitt’s 

funeral, since you’ve been told so. I know quite well it: 

’ soaked us, but I don’t remember a stranger there... you 
see, I was only one of the elder boys. You can call me one 
of the larger little devils, just as your friend did. Yet if I 
ever felt — shall we say respectful? — I did that afternoon. 
There was the wind and rain, old Nabob going, and the 
quiet.’ He considered his tankard. 

‘It would have made anybody glum. Besides, we young 
devils had been properly afraid of Mr Tyrrhitt. Don’t 
mistake me. It was only because we could never dodge him. 
He knew what we were going to say before we said it. 
Sometimes he said it first. While his eye was on you you 

MB’ dare change your mind; that wouldn’t do. He’d see 
the change comirg. As you know, when you are the weaker 
party in a dispute, it is never easy to keep strictly to the cold 
ġruth. Tyrrhitt made us face it though, like it or lump it. 

bee: blunders we’d get the stick, but not for lies. 
’d hear something then worse than the swish of a cane. 
He wouldn’t waste a good stick on an impostor. 

‘The fact is, I suppose, he woke us up to the importance 
of words, ordinary words. If words didn’t fit the facts then 
they were bad. They might lead people astray. I believe 
what he was after was to make a fellow choose for himself — 
he wanted a kid to know that it was up to him. He kept to 
that. You were somebody. You had to bear that in mind. 
He kept us up to the mark. But he was a jolly old boy in 
between whiles. If you came out with it like a man he would 
only screw his eyes and wag his finger in your face. You 

Bere warned. He had a laugh quite his own, a rich booming 
one. It could take the weight off what appeared to be a 
task he’d given you too heavy to lift.’ 

We discussed that learning of his which had the approba- 
tion of the dons. “There was that, of course,’ the new head 
admitted, ‘but I only heard of it after I took charge. Some 
people did not know he was dead, and continued to write. 
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I went to a little trouble to find out how much I did not .« 
know of my old chief. He’d been gone some time then, too. 

‘Naturally, as youngsters we had taken it for granted he 
knew everything — Sanskrit, if it came to that, and hiero- 
glyphics. Why not? Anything. I’d bet, all the same, that 
the old man never attached ali that importance to it. I 
rernember he boomed out at my form master once that an 
overweight of knowledge would be the death of us; and my 
teached, quite surprised, answered him boldly. They argued 
before us. Boys will remember a show like that. It was jam. 
“Very well, Mr Jones,”’ said old Tyrrhitt, as he stumped 
out, “have it your way, but don’t forget Lucifer knew more 
than you ever will, and remember what happened to him.’ 

‘He was more concerned with a fellow himself than-v 
his attainments. If he saw quality in a youngster, he’d “PIP 
care it wasn’t lost in the mangling. Scholars from his school 
won names for themselves while he was a nobody, yet hg 
wasn’t one to make a fuss over cleverness. He said gl 
once, when I was a teacher, that we weren’t training dS% 

‘There was Hassell, a boy I remembered at the school, 
and never near the top, but Tyrrhitt saw in him what we 
did not. The fellow managed somehow to reach a medical 
degree, which is rather beyond the usual mark with us, 
and then threw it away, as I thought, to go as a missionary 
to Upper Burma. When I regretted this move to Tyrrhitt, 
as not unlike waste, he simply sighed, and said he would 
like to go there himself. 

‘A year came when the Japanese invaded that land. 
Hassell, so we heard, had taken to the hills and forests with 
his savages, and was safe. Not till after the end of it did we 
hear the rest. Hassell, it seems, when he heard of the miser- 
able state of the prisoners in Japanese hands, went down to 
be a prisoner himself, to help the sick. He had to pay for it, 
and could have escaped again, but held on. 

‘A wireless set was discovered, and a crisis blew up. 
Hassell had nothing to do with it, though he must have 
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known very well who had. The Japs picked on him, for no 
doubt he stood out from the rest, to squeeze him for what he 
knew. They wasted their time on him, naturally, but they 
\squeezed him too hard, and for too long. They killed him, 
but he did not break. 

‘There, I think, you see how it is. Tell me how to get 
that sort of thing into a curriculum.’ 


Proximity 


JAMES DOUGLAS HURD 





Eager from birth 
We slowly burn 
‘Through crystal earth 
To the turning worm. 


While warm lips challenge 
A cobwebbed chart 

Our late beginnings carol 
To the silken heart. 


No wings are spread 4 
No sails unfurled 

As contagion gathers 
Dust for the world. 


And death dismisses 
The attentive lark 

As words of prophets 
Spake the patriarch. 
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is one of Edmund Wilson’s most engaging books. . > 

two irritating features which so often mark his dis- 
tinguished intelligence are, first, that he has an alm 
provincial anti-Anglo-Saxon bias and, secondly, that aT 
pieces are too short. 

In this second matter he is governed by the conditions 
of publication, the short magazine review-article, mainly 
.in The New Republic. As a result of this brevity, Mr Wilson 
sometimes introduces a mighty theme and then leaves it in 
mid-air as if he had suddenly suffered from amnesia. 
Actually it is only that his space has given out. It is as if 
he were Moses, with all the ten commandments at his 
disposal but with only room to set down eight of them. 

A notable example occurs in his brief article on ‘T. S. 
Eliot and the Church of England’. He is led to condemn the: 
‘aristocratic myth’, which Eliot has evolved for himself ott 
of English literature and history, and the uselessness of 
this for Eliot himself and still more for any American 
writer: ‘Eliot’s classicism, royalism, and Anglo-Catholicism, 
frorn. the notion I get of them in the recent writings, seem 
to me as much academic attitudes, as much lacking in 


Ts: literary chronicle’ of the ’twenties and eg 


1 The Shores of Light by Edmund Wilson. W. H, Allen, 25s net 
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plausibility, as Don Passos’s cult of the class-conscious 
proletariat’. 

From this conclusion Edmund Wilson goes on in a moving 

\ passage to discuss the difficult position of the American 
writer today and his importance: difficult because America 
does not give as yet a congenial or a civilized background to 
creative writers, and important because Americanism is 
spreading everywhere, infecting the whole world: ‘Indus- 
trially, politically and socially, Europe itself is becoming 
more and more like America every day, and the catastrophe ` 
of the war’ has demoralized America too. It is up to American 
writers to try to make some sense of their American world 
— for their world is now everybody’s world.’ 
ak then proceeds to the interesting position that the 

erican civilization must be what Professor Toynbee 
called a ‘post-Christian civilization’, or as Mr Wilson des- 

&ribes it, ‘a world with a number of religions, but not 
Bicnable to the leadership of a single church’. The answer, 
he asserts, to Eliot’s assertion that ‘it is doubtful whether 
civilization can endure without religion’ is ‘that we have 
got to make it endure’. This destructive case Edmund 
Wilson argues admirably despite all the limitations of space. 
He shows that a retreat to Aquinas or to Bishop Andrewes 
away from contemporary reality is ultimately futile: ‘If the 
salvation of our civilization depends on such religious fervour 
as our writers are capable of kindling — if it depends on the 
edifying example of the conversion of Jean Cocteau and 
the low blue flame of the later Eliot — then I fear we must 

„give up hope.’ 

One turns eagerly to discover what Mr Wilson has to say 
on the positive side, how he will fill the vacuum which he 
has stretched over two continents. All that appears in one 
brief, vague concluding sentence: ‘We shall certainly not 
be able to lean upon the authority of either Church or 
king, and we shall have to depend for our new ideals on a 

„`The war of 1914-1918: Mr. Wilson is writing in 1929. i 
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study of contemporary reality and the power of our own 
imaginations.’ After a brilliant destructive analysis, one 
sentence of blown-up rhetoric that might end the address of 
a rotary lecturer remains our only reward. It cannot be, 
one concludes, that Mr Wilson has nothing more to say, but 
merely that his space gave out. 

The same tantalizing phenomenon occurs in his treat- 
ment of the Marxist and Soviet tendencies in American 
literary circles in the ’thirties. The situation is different 
in so many ways from what happened in Europe that a full 
exposition would have been most welcome. We still await 
the history of the mind of America in the 1929 slump, and 
Mr Wilson could write the book. All that we have here are 
references, allusions, asides, caught in his brief, m 
arguments. So at the end of one essay on ‘Marxism at ti 
End of the ’Thirties’ he writes: ‘When all is said, however, 
something more important remains that is common to a l 
the great Marxists: the desire to get rid of class privile 3 
based on birth and the difference of income; the will t 
establish a society in which the superior development a 
some is not paid for by the exploitation, that is, by the 
deliberate degradation of others. . . . But this again is a goal 
to be worked for in the light of one’s own imagination and 
witk the help of one’s own common sense. The formulas of 
the various Marxist creeds including the one that is common 
to them all, the dogma of the Dialectic, no more deserve 
the status of holy writ than the formulas of other creeds. 
To accomplish such a task will recuire of us an unsleeping 
adaptive exercise of reason and instinct combined.’ Once 
again, a great argument peters out into a few vague phrases 
with some reliance on the salvaging power of ‘one’s own 
imagination’ as it were the Inner Light of some American 
Quakerism. 

Why then, despite it all, does this remain the most 
engaging, and the most revealing, of Edmund Wilson’s 
critical works? It arises from the fact that in at least three 
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essays he has left himself ample room to develop his theme 

and that in all three he has much to reveal about himself: 
‘ these three pieces are ‘Prologue 1952: Christian Gauss as 
a Teacher of Literature’, ‘Woodrow Wilson at Princeton’, 
and ‘Epilogue 1952: Edna St Vincent Millay’. 

Both the Christian Gauss and the Woodrow Wilson 
studies deal with Princeton and they reveal the strangely 
naive antagonism to Anglo-Saxon literature which has so 
often warped Edmund Wilson’s judgment as a critic. He 
came to Princeton when a very remarkable teacher, Christian 
Ga—, had succeeded in establishing a fine school of 
Re ance and German studies. This he had achieved against 

tlY #stubborn opposition of those who thought these 
Tai. fuages should be barred because of the atheistical writings 

to be found in them. In Gauss’s early days, Wilson, true to 

his Presbyterian tradition, shared in the antagonism; he 
—had himself little German and less French, and used to 
‘qttote with satisfaction a saying of Walter Bagehot to the 
effect that ‘A Frenchman can say anything, but has nothing 
to say’. 

Gauss brought to the Princeton of Wilson’s youth the 
atmosphere of Europe, the authentic contact with its scenes 
and figures. Unlike the other great American teacher of 
the modern humanities, Irving Babbitt, he had not insisted 
on any harshly prescribed dogma. He was the refreshing 
survival of the aestheticism of the ’nineties preserved to live 
on in the minds of Princeton youths: “There was a legend 
that seemed almost incredible of a young Christian Gauss 
with long yellow hair — in our time he was almost com- 
pletely bald — who had worn a green velvet jacket; and he 
would surprise you from time to time by telling you of 
some conversation he had had with Oscar Wilde or describ- 
ing some such Bohemian character as Bibi-la-Purée. It was 
rumoured — though I never dared ask him about this — that 
he had once set out to experiment, one by one, with all the 
drugs mentioned in Baudelaire’s Les Paradis Artificiels.’ 
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From this kindly and appreciative picture of Gauss one 
can see that Wilson’s first contact with Europe at Princeton 
came not with England, but with France and Italy and ^ 
Germany. Gauss, himself, was a German, born of German 
parents in Michigan, with years of residence in France as a 
young man. Wilson fully recognizes the bias he created, 
and indeed the feud, partly humorous, against the English _ 
department. He even repeats a stupid joke of a visiting © 
French professor who, told that one of the lecturers was an 
authority on Chaucer, commented, ‘Il est intelligent tout 
de même?” More seriously, Wilson admits that Gauss, 
“partly, perhaps, as a heritage from the age of Wilde but, 
more deeply, as a logical consequence of his Continental 
origin and culture, showed a pronounced though distreet— 
parti pris against the literature of the Anglo-Saxon 
countries’. One’s understanding of Edmund Wilson increases 
once one knows that his own antagonism for Anglo-Saxon - 
literature arises from old loyalty. Though it remains straige 
that it should persist, particularly when in the Gauss essay 
he is able so clearly to analyse its origins. - 

He is at his best, not when he is hating, but when his 
affections are aroused; it is this quality which makes the 
Christian Gauss essay so attractive, and it is found supremely 
in his personal memory of Edna St Vincent Millay. To 
readers of a certain age Edna Millay’s early poems and her 
Aria da Capo will remain a gréat poetic experience, perhaps 
the greatest that has come from America in our time. 
Edmund Wilson’s aim is not so much to criticize tne poetry, 
but to give a personal account of Edna Millay herself. This 
he achieves with great tenderness, and as tenderness is a 
quality not frequently apparent in his work, it has an almost 
poignant appeal. 

He describes her as he first saw: her reading her own 
poems: ‘She was one of those women whose features are not 
perfect and who in their moments of dimness may not 
seem. even pretty, but who, excited by the blood or the 
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, spirit, become almost supernaturally beautiful.’ He shows 
her development from the clever college girl, and ‘the 
/ Greenwich Village gamine’ to the neurotic invalid. He 
\ describes his own love for her, and the way she exercised a 
spell ‘on many of the most various professions and tempera- 
ments, of all ages and both sexes’. Most moving is his 
account of a return visit in 1948, after a gap of nineteen 
years. She was married then, broken, neurotic and some- 
how removed from the world. Two years later she died, a 
few months after her husband. Edmund Wilson describes 
the event in simple, affecting language: ‘She had been living 
alone in the house and had evidently sat up all night, 
reading the proofs of Rolfe Humphries’ translation of the 
id, which was found in the living-room on the floor 
“around the chair in which she worked, with her notes on 
the table beside it. She must have been going upstairs at 
nae and have felt faint and sat down on a step. She had 
down on the step just above her a glass of wine she was 
carrying. A man who came in to do the chores found her 
there the next afternoon.’ So had the ‘brightness fallen from 
the air’ compared with her earlier days. 

Justice, of course, cannot be done to this volume by 
concentrating on these three essays. For this is a genuine 
Literary Chronicle of the ’thirties written as the books and 
the people revealed themselves. There is full measure here 
for the reader as.can be assessed from the fact that the text 
is nearly 800 pages. Edmund Wilson’s acute mind has 
followed every major development of the decade and his 
volume will remain of permanent value. But those who 
esteem his work most will understand why concentration 
here has been given to three essays which reveal him most 
fully and show him at his best. 
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she said, ‘hello? Yes, this is the evacuation depart- 

ment. No, Mr Foster is not in; no, repeat, Mr E 
is not in, I said. Can I do anything?’ With her hana’ COP 
the mouthpiece, ‘It’s old Ma Welsh at the hostel,’ she told 
the other clerk. ‘Oh, yes, Miss Welsh, yes? . . . What? Th 
lady we sent Tuesday? Not; well, what lady then? W s 
ther:? Reely, Miss Welsh, could you please to say it again . .\ 
no, what? The owner of “Great Fiddlers’? — but reely, 
Miss Welsh, I dunno what you’re talking of, he’s abroad, 
Mr Foster hisself said so — ter me, yes, in the Navy he said. 
What? Oh, ’is wife, is that it? Well, then, who sent her? 
Sent her, I said, after all they ’ave to be sent don’t they?’ — 
her voice becoming shrill in the effort to make ‘this old . 
something understand that in this department we do need 
to know who sent them — see? ‘Oh well: what? Bombed, you 
say; come now, reely, Miss Welsh, ’aven’t they all bin 
bombed.’ Social snobbery will take Rene a long way, but 
still — she’d said the word naturally, as though she’d said 
‘they’ve all bin born ’aven’t they?’ .. . ‘What? Not sleep- 
ing, depressed? Well, of course, Miss Welsh, just as you 
think, dear, but of course to send for the doctor. Pay, won’t 
she — the Owner I mean will, don’t have to ask me about 
that, reely. Well — oh yes, Pll tell Mr Foster. Okay, I will, 
don’t worry, dear. Oh yes, strange what happens in wartime, 
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isn’t it, ever so strange . . . what? Well, don’t worry, dear — 
don’t worry.’ 

She listened for a few more moments to the thin voice 
rattling in her ear; she made little sympathetic noises and 
slipped in, unasked, consoling answers when, if ever, 
Miss Welsh paused for breath. Then she tried to speak about 
some accounts Mr Foster wanted sent, but ‘the Welsh’ had 
rung off without allowing her to say her bit. She made a 
clicking sound of impatience with her tongue: ‘. . . ask an’ 
ask an’ ask,’ she muttered. Then, with a wedge of tongue 
between her lips, she began to draw a pig on the blotter: 
blunt nose, prick-up ears — well, anyway, Rene’s pig does 
have prick-up ears — she’s well away on it now, the pencil 
imine along towards the tail. “Talk about talk!’ she said 
on an exhausted breath, and gave herself up entirely to 
This Pig and This Pig’s Curly Tail. 

` Now she’s lost that voice in her ear, a voice that recounts 
ber in a flat, bald tone, while one hears another frantic 
oice saying, ‘Don’t tell me there’s any horror about this; 
[ don’t want to know about it. Poor old Ma Welsh, come 
all the way from Australia, to get mixed up now in other 
oeople’s bombings, so alien, yet to a soft-hearted Welsh 
painfully penetrating, like sunburn somehow, this half- 
anwilling exposure to the light of other people’s tragedy. 

Rene shoved her picture under the blotter, with a sense 
of something exciting to tell Mr Foster, as the door opened 
and in he came from the street. 

‘Any messages, Rene?’ he said. Wanting her to say, ‘No, 
aone, Mr Foster,’ Wouldn’t that be one of this world’s 
Btensest blessings some unbelievable day! 

‘Oh yes, Mr Foster, Miss Welsh rang,’ she said. Import- 
int, and with excitement mounting, she gave the gist of the 
sonversation .. . ‘An’ I said I’d tell you, of course I said to 
1ave the doctor, quick I said, as it’s the Owner’s wife — 
- hope I’ve done right, Mr Foster?’ 

_ ‘Good Lord!’ said Mr Foster, filling up his loose waistcoat 
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with an enormous sigh. ‘Yes, of course you did; ’s’pose I’d 
better run out there and see,’ ke said aloud as he went on 
into the inner room. l 

‘Well, I’m damned,’ he said aloud to himself there, 
sitting at his desk and wondering how on earth anyone 
could have arranged to send Captain Bryan’s wife down to — 
Captain Bryant’s own house, taken over when his old 
cousin died three months ago -— new owner being in the 
Navy, wife war-working and what not -— taken over as a 
hostel for evacuees. Oh well, got in touch with him easily, 
no doubt, when she was bombed or what-not — s’pose he 
said, ‘Send her down to Fiddlers; quiet spot, what!’ Easy 
to forget maybe that it’s hell! Full to bursting with just 
these evacuees — thought poor Mr Overworked F 
thinking now of that obscurely infuriating wontan, noon 
Welsh, kindest of souls, but — calls herself a hostess, doesn?t 
she, as if — hell — evacuees want to feel like willing guests 
at a house party, ha ha! Oh well, pretty baffled, I g 
to see Mrs Bryant as an evacuee and hear she’s the Owner 
wife. Yes, makes tired Mr Fcster grin for ‘a mome4 
that thought — attractive old house, must’ve been Lowey 
once, daresay when she’s better, if — well, if, we coun 
move the evacuees presently — his mind, willing, was 
overworked enough to make even Mr Foster dream the 
impossible. “Those evacuees to move — reely!’ Rene might 
have said. 

‘Dead-and-alive hole, if you ask me,’ said Rene suddenly 
to friend. ‘Now that it’s time for shutting up shop, no 
one’ll come in with a tale cf a bust, or a leak, or even, 
believe it or not, of a neighbour — think they’d never bif 
neighbours before, wouldn’t you?’ Her tone, cheerful, 
asking what’d you expect, dismissed the topic. ar 


But the words, like a silly question mark, ‘dead-and-alive, 
dead-and-alive’, flicker in the memory. Lead you out of the 
small town, two miles along a road drawn with sickening 
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, military precision across a quiet, empty stretch of the East- 
Anglian countryside. Bordered with poplars, natural, rust- 
’ ling, soft poplars, but so disguised by the hostile. rigidity of 
\ the road that they seem to carry an effect of barbed wire: 
ruthless, it cuts its way through the unopposing landscape 
till it reaches Fiddler’s Corner and the hostel — dead-and- 
alive hole. There, thank goodness, its maker’s brief purpos- 
ive foolishness seems to have petered out. He has allowed 
his eyes to lead him on where before his brain had driven, 
and, abandoning the attempt to subdue the terrain, has 
simply followed its vagaries and taken the road in serpentine 
loops around three sides of every field for the next mile or 
so, and then slipped it, almost casually, past a shallow pond 
the edge of a wide village green. 
iddler’s’ faces south-west at the corner, its south 
pred by the road’s first curve. Across the last few 
gate “yards of the straight road your eyes are led to a 
3 Gect of effortless beauty, big, irregular fields slipping 
to a small river whose leisurely twisting course can 
be traced in the double line of young willows along its 
banks. They festcon the valley like a softly ernie grey- 
green feather boa. 

The old house is set back from the road, but the addition 
of two later wings at either end, running out to the road’s 
edge, give itthe welcoming look of outstretched arms. The 
three walls enclose an unevenly paved space, once a 
courtyard, with a kind of simple dignity. Now, the group of 

. battered dustbins in one corner, and a clothes line cutting 
off an- angle of the walls, would make the word seem 
Pretentious. A small barred wooden gate in the middle of 
the low wall that separates this yard from the road, bridges 
the gap that was left when the old wrought-iron gates were 
taken away for salvage. Brick paving has been pushed up 
and almost obscured by thistles and tufts of coarse grass, 
but here and there a few spindly Michaelmas daisies seem to 
attempt a cared-for, living look among the pervading neglect. 
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It-is late afternoon of late September, and the sun’s soft . 
domination is complete. It has a peculiar hypnotic quality 
that, paralyses recollection cf the autumn threat in those ^` 
mists of early morning, and mocks your fears of the coming 
of thick, close darkness again. It almost dares you to 
remember the existence of Time. ‘This’, it seems to say, ‘is 
. the Truth, this roundness, this one-ness, there is nothing 
ragged anywhere, nothing blurred or seas and this 
is Eternal.’ 

The sun is pouring all this magic into the bosom of the 
house, blotting out the dingy stains on the colour-wash of 
the walls, painting them with its tawny glow. The middle 
part of the house is covered by an old vine which throws 
its branches out from the wall in a cascade of abay 
though secretly its tendrils curl encroaching fingg 
waterpipes and probe the gutters for safety. ‘$ 
very still, light-filled, like a goblet of goi 








thrown by the vine leaves on to the golden wall beh?” 
and the broad, dumpy shadow of a woman sitting .apéd 
with rugs, in a chair in the raiddle of the yard. The 
shadows of the leaves shift, and capple the wall when a faint 
air shakes the vine: the woman’s shadow is unmoving, it 
lengthens imperceptibly as the sun drops in the sky — 
that’s all. 

Her red-rimmed eyes stare across ihe road with a dull, 
-undeliberate intentness, that makes you want to blink for . 
her. She’s a heavily built woman, quite unremarkable, > 
travestied now by a flamboyant dress of magenta clot 
which brings out a yellow tinge in her transparent face. 
Her dark hair has a faint shaking of brick-dust still in it; 
that, and a small patch of plaster on one cheekbone, give 
her a pitifully theatrical appearance. 

She sits in a curious attitude, apathetic and rigid, expres- 
sive of conflict, yet the emptiness in her face seems to deny 
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any knowledge of a struggle. The only movement is in her 
hands, which grip the arms of the chair, loosen and grip 
again in a spasmodic, agonizing rhythm. Her spirit, you’d 
say, has been driven out of her body, leaving it hollow, 
propped stiffly by some urgent, forgotten reason for not 
lying down. 

Through the long, hot afternoon the yard has been 

deserted, the stillness broken only by occasional bursts of 
irritation, human or mechanical, coming from the windows 
that give on to the yard all round the walls. When the 
scullery tap tears the air with its throbbing scream, the 
sound is echoed in a woman’s hysterical laughter: it still 
evokes memories of the siren. In the kitchen, old Mrs 
wiiam’s petulant voice mumbles, ‘Can’t stand sauce 
ild!’ Then a stream of abuse in Mrs Sullivan’s 
‘1 shows that it’s her Rosie being picked on again. 
eet accompaniment to all the petty bickering comes 
oe rie Markham: ‘Well, I don’t mind ’elping — but 
“4.” ter be CAREful, the doctor said you don’ wan’ ter 
Yo all the good you DONE — I do ’ave ter be...’ 

After tea, Mr Markham came out of the door in the angle 

of the walls and padded across to drop an empty salmon tin- 
in the dustbin. Shuffling back, he cast a glance at the lady 
in the chair, shyly, with no rude curiosity in his eyes. Mr 
Markham had been very queer when he first arrived too, 
though it took him differently. He’d been twitching all 
over, from the ends of the silky blond moustache to those 
loosely attached arms and legs that give him the look of an 
old battered doll. He seems nowadays to have no recollec- 
Bion of that period at all. When his wife and daughter, in 
grating voices, half-scornful, half-proud, describe Dad’s 
queerness to new-comers, he sits there quite apart from it all, 
his smile and his pale old eyes watery and abstracted. But 
now, as he passed the chair, a look of fumbling compassion 
came into his face, as though he recognized something. 

Presently, Miss Welsh came and stood in the doorway, 
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a small, skimpy figure, blinking owlishly. Looking into the , 
slanting light, she was dazzled, every blade of grass, every 
spike of each thistle’s leaf, had a shiver of brightness round , 
it. Above her head, on the south wing, a leaking pipe sent 
a tiny finger of water arching upwards, to be dispersed by 
the faintly moving air in a cloudy glitter, so that the stone 
step below was scarcely flecked with drops: only Miss 
Welsh’s head was spangled with diamonds. 

Her brown eyes, shallow and short-sighted, express 
intense conscientiousness and an almost paralysing fear of 
the unknown in personality or situation. Attempting to 
reconcile the two, under the influence of war, she has 
adopted a simple technique for blurring the unacceptable. 
Always, always, she looks on the bright side. ‘There’s Yasini 
. nothing to worry about,’ she seems to say with thog 
myopic eyes blinking rapidly. ‘No one’s really es" 
anything out of the way; just keep on having \¢; 
thoughts. Our thoughts are so important,’ says Miss Vuk 
calming, she believes, with this pretence of normality,;, * 
bewildered people who come hers, twisted, some of the * 
into grotesque shapes by the actual violence of their experi- 
ences. But she is immensely kind and gentle, and sometimes 
her intense powers of suggestion do work well. , 

But Mrs Bryant — really, the very look of her, apart from 
knowing disturbingly who she is, no but just the look 
simply dtains all confidence from Miss Welsh.. In spite of 
the beneficent sunlight and those cosy tartan rugs, there’s 
something eerie about her, as though the air were printed, 
faintly but indelibly, with the ghost-picture of a battlefield. 
And then — how impossible to make any kind of contacf 
with her. Dumbly, she allows herself to be led about, sef 
in the sun to warm up — anything almost, so long as you 
don’t try to get her to lie down. At intervals, she repeats, 
‘I’m all right, thank you; I’m all right, quite all right’, in a 
silly parrot voice, high-pitched, surely not her own. Miss 
Welsh, though given to such massive denials herself, felt 
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unbearably frustrated by this ridiculous ‘I’m all right’ — 
almost angry with the poor woman. 

She failed to see that the remark might have a protective 
character: as though a person coming round from gas at the 
dentist’s were to repeat some foolish innocuous phrase, 
obviously memorized for the purpose, as a defence against 
the flood of unknown obscenities that might otherwise 
issue, with the blood, into the basin. 

Oh, but what a ridiculous idea to have about you, Mrs 
Bryant! So serene and balanced, yes, so controlled, that’s 
what people always said, without a hint of irony, not 
guessing — how should they — what you had to control. 
Nature had played a subtle, freakish game in your 
mg cal make-up, giving you that solid build, that curiously 
e ar of being established. Naturally, too, people 
all that as being - Mrs Bryant, just made by 
ture to be a wife and mother, just the picture of one. And 
Perhaps you were sometimes faintly aware that it was 
thing you cultivated, this look of being Mrs Noah — this 
bf-a-pieceness. After all, in time it became, in a sense, 
nd nature — and, after all, it hid your real likeness to 
e other wooden toy figures of your childhood, those 
egg-shaped German dolls, glossily painted in bright garish 
colours — all in one, too, apparently, till closer inspection 
showed a line round their middles where they came apart 
when unscrewed, revealing inside others, almost uncountable 
numbers of them, in violently contrasting colours, till one 
reached the last, and inside that, a tiny smooth round nut of 
wood, the embryo. When you shook one of those dolls, there 
was a faint rattling — from all those insides. 

Ah — that rattling, how horribly it began to disturb you 
when the bombing started and you really became aware 
of it. Or was that the first time? Hadn’t you had some dim 
knowledge of it long before? When, for instance, some slight 
difference of opinion with Harry felt to you like some fatal, 
appalling, ending kind of quarrel. Remember the action you 
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tock, swiftly, to repair the damage? You’d go in a rush to 
his room, collect all his old socks and sit down to an hour’s 
darning — by no means your favourite occupation. So — why? 
Because, heaven knows how or why, but after an hour spent 
in this way with the needle darting in and out, controlled by 
your strong skilful fingers, you'd find that— Love had 
come back, the ragged hole torn by the quarrel was filled 
up again, like the hole in the sock filled now by that criss-cross 
of careful threads, giving it new life. 

Careful — perhaps that word if you’d ever thought about 
it would: have given a clue. Did everyone else have to be so 
very careful? Harry didn’t, oh no! Harry could let fly at 
you and go out, or go back from leave — and come in again 
and behave as tf nothing at all had happened — nothin, 

It was Harry, of course, who realized how bag 
bombing upset you, though for a time, to outward app 
you became more calm, more stolid than ever. Harry tri 
to persuade you to stop war-working and go to the coug 
though while he was at the Admiralty perhaps, he tho 
he could help you. Perhaps? Though you thought his ı 
ridiculous and faintly offensive, perhaps you did feel sa: 
in being with him, because he’d said one day casually -#8 
he leved the whole of you, not just, said he, the tidy rati 
bits you probably approve of, my darling Cathy. \¥??d2000 

Yes, he was trying to help, to protect you from ae 
of discovering — what? You had a kind-of-inkling ones’ 
when, coming downstairs, you caught sight of your face un a 
mirror and — oh, why do I look so cruel? you thought wildly. 
In a panic then, you tried to cling to the safety of the familiar, 
punctual routine of your work, but even this, in the tori 
disruption of life in the spring of 41, was difficult enough. ... . 

And again, Harry tried to help. Quoting one day from 
the Greek poet, translating for you. ‘ “It ts best,” ? he said, 
‘yes, that’s about what it says, “‘it ts best to live at random, 
as one may.’’’ For a second it seemed that the appalling 
terror would leap out at you — the words, like a great sword, 
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had carved a chasm before your feet. Then, pulling yourself 
together, you thought — thinking is always safer than feeling 
for Mrs Bryants — how enviable his liberty to live at random. 
Weren't you then, at that moment, coming near to a revela- 
tion? If so, the next crashing explosion ensured that everything 
was tighter screwed than before. It was that short luli in 
the bombing that really helped you, and Harry’s last leave 
before he was posted. Lying awake beside him, his arm 
thrown carelessly over you, you seemed on the verge of 
discovering -of exploring hesitantly this labyrinth of person- 
ality in which who knows what monsters lurk? That flash 
of insight, so sharp, so unexpected, when you were moved 
to wonder by the mystery of sleep. Leaning on an elbow 
rey dawn, to watch his beloved locked-up face, you 
owards the vision of personality at once attenuated 
ied, robbed of its pitiful proud reason, enriched 
X, the fusion of many selves. 
"S yowd only had time, a little more time, to consider this 
alarming paradox, there could have been a change in you. 
The elements of a design might have had some chance of 
working themselves out, if you’d had time, with Harry by 
you, trusting you (bless him — ‘Oh Harry is my. darling’, 
you could’ve perhaps sung, ‘the random-you’ —if there’s such 
a possible thing — ‘oh is my darling’. Young Henry, once 
your angel and still as a son so comforting, but ‘oh Harry 
it is that’s my darling, my darling’. That way he has. when 
he’s leaving the house after breakfast, that smile bringing 

wrinkles ail up his face, and ‘Don’t over-wring yourself, 

my silly’, he says... oh bless Harry, oh God bless my 
Barry! trusting, trusting, why then you’d dare perhaps to 
go on groping in the web of dark PORT GEEE perceptive 
feeling? 

But Harry went to sea, far off the Mediterranean, and 
within a month Young Henry was sent to Egypt. 

The effect of the double blow was paralysing. You seemed 
to lack substance or any personality, as if you’d existed only 
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in the minds of those two men, and only then when they were 
visible, touchable. In a miasma of unreality you stayed on 
in the house — standing almost alane now, bombs to the right, 
bombs to the left — but still Your House. You didn’t under- 
stand yourself why that helped you, you only knew you felt 
a kind of safety when you could ke down in the bed that held 
all your tender, poignant memories in that house that had 
become a symbol of your good self, a wife and mother. 
Even there you no longer dared to probe your tragic 
complex feelings, alone you felt an urgent need to close the 
cracks, to crystallize at all costs, a half-self, for the sake of 
some imagined safety. 

So — when the crash came, wken you woke in the night 
with the house crumbling on you, in that splitting m 
the long-dreaded gigantic image seemed to leap — u 
or out of you? No time then to control, or analyse, ' = 
of extreme terror you spied it, identified it with EX 
terrible world of chaos and violence — why yle 5%. Say 
pocr Cathy, your own bomb, poor-fool-you . 

No wonder you lost touch with reality then - lost oe Ja 
and thank goodness you did, since you'd seen the pleasant 
arabesques of your personality twisted into—a Gorgon’s head, 

And now? There’s no Harry yet to take you in his arms, 
so that you could become real again, fusing in the moment 
of passion the tender and fierce elements in your nature. 
No Young Henry to come in and shout ‘There you are, 
Mum! bringing you the supreme reassurance of the creative 
goodness of your love. 

Io house, even, to clothe this stranger with familiarity — 
the house has crumbled and, look, your hair is still full o 
the dust. 

Oh, you were rescued, of course, hardly hurt. (A miracle, 
as Miss Welsh has said many times already, on a curious 
note of defiance — faintly aware ts she of the blasphemy of 
the word? But it’s what people always do say, isn’t it?) Yes, 
they fished you out and took you to hospital, and cared for: 
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you, and contacted Harry — but you looked more totally 
lost when they spoke kindly, encouragingly about him. Yes, 
you looked what you felt — a totally childless widow. 

Still, they did their best, found out where to send you, 
to your own home —as if you knew anyway — and dressed 
you tn these grotesque clothes, thinking no doubt that they’d 
brighten you up a bit... . 

But what, truly, does it matter how they dress you? This 
ts not you. This ts just a petrified shell of emotion, dug out of 
the ruins, apparently, of its life, sitting here warding off a 
Votally unreal danger with these polite automatic words. The 
JO ‘ton wraps you still in a choking fog — keeps you sitting 

ight — oh, how desperately upright you must sit — all the 
"umepall the time — like the cloud of almost solid dust 
through which the rescuers came, to find you, sitting up 
stiffly, saying ‘I’m quite all right thank you, I’m quite all 
met... 

"No wonder Miss Welsh was baffled by Mrs Bryant! No 
‘wonder she stood in the doorway looking at that frozen, 
gaunt, but owning figure, and almost wished it could be an 
hallucination. 

She turned at last to go indoors, and felt her skirt 
grabbed suddenly at the hem. Looking down she saw 
Maureen Sullivan, sixteen months old, struggling to get 
past her into the yard. Maureen’s copper-gold curls, her 
frock of acid-mauve rayon satin, almost mocked the sun’s 
claim to domination! As she began to stagger down the 
yard, a black kitten whisked out of the door and brushed 

ast her legs, skidding, with its tail askew. It nearly 
sca: her down. She stooped clumsily, like an expectant 
mother, to catch the kitten, but it was already at the gate, 
dabbing softly through the bars with one paw. Maureen 
picked up an empty toffee paper instead. She became 
absorbed in it, licked it, rubbed it over her face with 
murmuring squeaks of pleasure; then she turned and 
offered it casually to the lady in the chair. 
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‘Ow look!’ said Florrie Markham, whose greying bobbed 
head had appeared suddenly in the kitchen window. ‘Look. 
Maureen thinks it’s ’er granma-—children’re nice, ain’ 
thev, miss?’ she added in a thick, adenoidal voice. 

Maureen was undisturbed by the lack of response. She 
squashed the sticky paper down on the rugs anc went on, 
unsteadily, to join the kitten at the gate. Miss Welsh was 
stabbed with disappointment —if the sun couldn’t help 
Mrs Bryant, and now the appeal of a child failed to . 

She turned once more to the door, but a sharp sound 
made her pause. An angry br-br— from far up the straight 
road to the right of the house. In a moment the static 
dateless quality of the afternoon was gone. A st? i 
dust-scattering dispatch riders heralded a big conyoy, a 
mobile anti-aircraft battery that began to roll down the 
road — tall lorries and squat ones, <railers carrying shrouded 
shapes, guns pointing their splayed mouths at the P” a 
innocent sky. 

The men on the gun trailers sit stiffly, their eyes glued 
to the slipping ribbon of road. Some of the lorries are 
empty, some crammed to bursting with men — how startling 
the humanity concentrated in their faces, because the mass 
of equipment muffles, distorts the beauty of bodies’ 
‘meaning! How pitiful those bridal-wreaths of leaves that 
flutter limply on their tin hats! 

When the first angry spurt of sound disturbed the pool of 
quietness in the yard, Miss Welsh tiptoed to Mrs Bryant’s 
side, half afraid, half hoping, that this reminder would 
rouse her at last. The blank look of the mask-like face 
seemed to mock such easy optimism. Miss Welsh fer 
suddenly very tired: there was nothing she could do, only” 
wait for the doctor to come and ‘give Mrs Bryant something’. 
She hated watching the convoy; she would go upstairs and 
rest. 

As she passed the kitchen window. she saw Mrs Dufy’s 
glinting blonde perm bent hastily over the sink. When she 
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reached her room Florrie Markham’s voice see-sawed up to 
her ears. (They could now crane their heads through the 
window and feast their curious eyes without embarrass- 
ment.) ` 

‘You don’ know what ter do with ’em when they’re 
queer, do you?’ said Florrie. For a moment Miss Welsh 
hated her — then she remembered that it was what she 
felt herself, You don’t know what to do... 

She sat down in a low chair under the window. Sunk 
into it she couldn’t see the convoy, only the sky and the 
pointing poplars, sentinels, as she was fond of saying 
fumbling the military simile, of course) marching so 
savely down Life’s Highway. 
ifting gradually into sleep, her mind slipped from the 
trol of theory, fumbled for the key to that woman’s 
q state. ‘Poor thing,’ she thought, ‘she’s not here at 

gs he’s in some awful place where no one can reach her — 

a even God — 







‘A place where even God 


Gan send no rescue squad... .’ 


The words bobbed up in her mind, strung into this silly 
jingle, prompted perhaps by the memory of that twisted 
figure that sticks up out of the mound of rugs. She was 
faintly horrified, more by the irreverent lack of faith than 
the banality — she tried to push the words away, to alter 
them, but they repeated themselves . . .“Even God, no 
rescue squad? . . . the pedestrian rhyme had a lullaby 
quality. She fell asleep. 
bees yard below was left to the woman, the child, and 
me intermittent flashes of the vehicles. Each one, as it 
approached, seemed to send a whispering message round 
the walls, and then, passing, slowed down for the corner 
with a dusty, grating reluctance. 
Maureen stood by the gate. She banged on it and shouted, 
‘Dad — Dad...’ Sometimes she pointed at a soldier and 
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said ‘Daddy’ with conviction. Same of the younger ones 
` grinned awkwardly when their lorry slowed down and they 
heard her. 

For a full half-hour the convoy rolled by —it seemed 
endless. By degrees, most of the population of the hostel 
straggled out to watch it, arguing about its destination, 
waving at the soldiers, intrigued by the strange shape of 
the guns. Mr Markham, surprisingly, knew what they 
were. “Them’s Bofors guns,’ he wheezed out, apologetic, 
and Mrs Markham, still inwardly despising him because 
he’d once ‘bin queer’, threw a triumphant look round the 
group, asserting the superiority of the Markhams. 

Presently they lost interest and trailed indoors, thg 
eyes flicking to the chair and away again in mı 
speculation. 

And then, at last, somewhere in the twisting road b= y 
the corner and the village, there was a block. Men $25 5 2a. 
back from lorry to lorry along the line, and sles èg 
whole convoy came to a standstill, looped like a cha. 
grotesque beads over the earth’s dried-up, fading breast. 

This break in the long-established rhythm jerked the 
woman in the chair into unwilling attention. She became 
aware that an almost tangible support had been wichdrawn. 

Immediately in front of her eyes, against the lambent 
background of evening air, a lorry had drawn up, a tall 
lorry with a curved hood, open at the back, piled high with 
boxes in the forward part. At the back, on a mass of heaped 
kitbags, a young soldier lay sprawled, his tin hat beside him. 

He might have fallen there, he lay so casually, with an 
easy, animal adaptability to the unyielding bed. No hin 
exhaustion about him, his sleep-drenched face, roun”™ 
stupid, under the thick sunburnt hair, had a florid glow. 
He had not needed solitude or quiet; sleep had crept over 
him under the rattling hood while the lorry lurched and 
jolted his body. The mystery of sleep sustained him in a 
pavilion of tranquillity. 
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The woman’s eyes, no longer vacant, rest on the sleeping 
boy. Her face has an uncertain, wandering look, as though 
long-numbed emotion, stirring again, has sent a warning 
message — like the faint fluttering movements of a child in 
the womb — of suffering and life. Gradually, in the stillness, 
lulled by the soft purr of engines just ticking over, her face 
falls into a deep trance, as her a hold the soldier in an 
intense regard. 

(A woman might have that k as she watches her day-old 
child, her eyes taking in every precious detail — that damp 
curl, like a bird’s feather, over his ear, the empty, secret, 
innocent-sealed-up-look on his sleeping face — scarcely 
absorbing it, but storing, storing to remember some day ~ 

nile she watches him she perceives only the simple, 
Y miracle of his existence. He breathes, and it 
rs o her that she draws her life with those tiny, 

K 

nerceptible breaths.) 
it now, suddenly, her eyes change, an expression of 
deep horror has flared up in them, the horror of a ghastly 
recognition — not of a baby, just of a minutely small Cathy, 
a staggering, just-walking two-year-old, alone in a room, 
a huge room. A father is there too — but asleep, fallen asleep 
in his chair by the fire, after a real tussle with the small 
obstinate child who would have and would have and must 
have his watch. And now this, for Cathy, means eclipse, 
eclipse of him, eclipse of me, arid worse than that, for she’d 
hated and hated him, with that bewildering, killing hatred 
that only the very young child knows, and so — he’s gone, 
gone .. . gone. And left poor Cathy standing for some 
maiites it seemed, quite alone in this appalling, fatherless 
d. Till suddenly she’d staggered over to him, climbed 
with enormous effort on to him, yelling, then battering his 
waistcoat, till he woke and said, ‘Why Cathy, my poor 
baba, why my poor silly Cathy, there — there...’ But the 
silly Cathy buried this happening so far, deep down in the 
basements of memory, that she knew nothing of it, or of 
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its results till — now, after fearful grief, the shock of the 
bomb and the crumbling of her house and with it her last 
defences, she was brought face to face with a self that could 
not be acknowledged or denied. 

She sits, stiff as stone, staring.and staring at — the young, 
sleeping soldier (a symbol of man’s tragic doubleness, 
innocence and impotence) lying there among the powerful 
engines of man’s hate, and slowly, mysteriously, at last 
the fear begins to ebb from her face. . . . Will she remember 
some day the father, first in the trinity that makes up a 
woman’s experience — not now, in a kind of dazed bewilder- 
ment, losing already the thread of association, but absorbing 
perhaps some message from the random figure. Look how 
easily he has abandoned himself, willing to let thames 
moment slip, free, yes free from fear lest it “pou 
into eternity? or Horror? wr 

If you could ask her what she “eels she could on Ym, a, t 
in slow, stupid, clogging words, ‘How safely hèų oy 
how heavy with soft sleep—released with deep, Po. y 
soft sleep, with safe, with soft sleep and heavy — deep — 
soft — sleep . . .’ as the extreme exhaustion of her body, 
the frantic, unreal tension of mind, respond at last to the 
simple sight and suggestion of sleep. 

Slowly, in a dreamy, hypnotic way, she lifts her hands 
from the arms of the chair and drops them, open, in her lap. 
‘A small, shadowy gesture, but how revealing. She looks 
less like a rnin now, though her whole figure has sunk a 
little in the chair. She seems to be mysteriously filled again 
through the tenuous, involuntary bond that joins her to 
the sleeper. When he moves, flinging out an arm in s} 
she draws a faint gasping breath, her lips are movi: $ 
though she pleaded with him, ‘Don’t go, I need you jiMOa 
are the bridge, you are my hope... .’ kis 

Suddenly her strained eyelids dropped —and snapped 
up again! Her eyes, for a second, were enormous with the 
effort to keep them open, then, lightly as petals felling, they 
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dropped, her body, relaxed at last, seemed to slide down into 
itself as her heavy head nodded -— nodded — and hung 


, loosely. The taut lines of her face slipped into a blank, 
- strengthless calm. 


J“ 


She made no sign of hearing the convoy when it creaked 
into movement again, gears grinding, staccato shouts 
stabbing the air. When the last lorry had gone, silence 
dropped into the yard like a blessing. 

Down by the gate, the child still played contentedly. In 
deep absorption she picked single blades of grass and dropped 
them, one by one, through the bars, snatching back her 
hand each time in some delicious excitement, hugging it 
to herself then for reassurance. Near her the kitten played, 


; unsuspecting. Suddenly, tiring of her game, the child leant 


` I 


forward and seized the furry body round the middle. Her 
hands squeezed it into two fur bulges, hard happiness was 
iher eyes. Then the kitten got its head round and bit her. 
“With a howl of pain and fear she dropped it: Roaring, she 
stumbled up the yard, making for the nearest source of 
comfort, that lap under the rugs. , 

The noise brought curious, or angry, eyes to windows 


_all round the walls. Upstairs, Miss Welsh, poking back a 


wisp, leaned out a startled, still-dreaming face. The scene 
in the yard affected them.all with a kind of awe; they waited, 
silent. : 

Maureen had reached the chair. For a moment her 
crimson, outraged face was turned up to the pale one. 
Cathy’s eyes half opened, you might have thought the 
two recognized a common experience — she made a vague, 
sleepy sound of encouragement. The baby, with strong, 
purposive movements, grabbing, thrusting with her head, 
kicking short legs wildly behind her, struggled on to the lap. 
Cathy’s hands, numb with fatigue and sleep (but still a 
mother’s hands) steadied her instinctively. The child 
twisted herself round to sit squarely. This moment had its 
own ritual; the tears were stopping already. She held up 
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her hand to the mother’s face, and the lips that felt so 


stiff and clumsy kissed the hurt place and murmured ` 


traditional words of consolaticn, tender, blurred with sleep, 
automatic perhaps, but in a low husky voice, no parrot-cry. 


NH 


Then she slid into deep sleep again, while the baby sat on ` 


her lap, playing with the gold ring that winked softly in 
the last serene sunlight. When they came to lift her off 
she -was still repeating the words in a contented sing-song, 
‘Better — naow — better.’ 

Miss Welsh was deeply moved. Blinking the tears from 
her kind eyes, she went intc raptures in the kitchen over 
the dear little soul who had wrought this miracle. Mrs 


Bryant, she told them all, would be quite herself after this. 


nice sleep. She drifted many times to the doorway, to gaze. 
P y y, Wg A 


upen the huddled figure. 

She can’t see the tears that have streamed down Cathy’s 
face while she sleeps and dried in dirty smudges on her 
cheeks. The ephemeral magic of the golden light seems to 
say, with Miss Welsh, ‘No need for question, she is healed.’ 

Well, perhaps she is? Not by the child, nor perhaps the 
sleeping boy. Surely, in the end, by her own dear love who 
loved the whole of her. Will she, once awake again, perhaps, 
` perhaps begin, with him to Live at Random? 

Meanwhile, thank heaven the dusk comes quickly, 
wrapping together Cathy and her house in its ambiguous, 
cokwebby veil. 
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NE of the strangest things about the International 

Sculpture Competition on the theme of the Unknown - 

’ Political Prisoner was the amount of hostility it 
aroused. Apart altogether from the malicious attempt to 
destroy Mr Reg Butler’s winning entry as it stood on 

“exhibition at the Tate Gallery, another incident has been 
described by John Berger. Incidentally, one may hope that 
his useful interventions into criticism do not mean that he 
is giving up painting. In a recent article in the New 
Statesman John Berger wrote 





‘Imagine: on the one hand the most cogent, truly contemporary 
and relevant, human symbol of our time -the Unknown 
Political Prisoner; on the other a plinth in the Tate Gallery on 
which were arranged three screws, some bus tickets, a few 
matches and a crumpled paper bag. Within that contrast can be 
seen the enormity of the failure of the admired, so-called progres- 
sive art of our time. The arrangement of the screws and other 

“scraps was in fact a joke perpetrated by an early indignant visitor 
to the exhibition. For some reason or other a work had been 
removed from its numbered stand and an opportunity thus 
presented itself for this satirical comment. Several later visitors 
to the private view, however, treated it as a serious exhibit. But — 
and this is the point — they were completely justified in doing so 
if the majority of the other “‘legitimate’’ entries were also to be 
taken seriously.’ 


ry 
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Nor does it all end there. I write this in the country near 
the village of Lyndhurst. In the High Street, apart from ° 
the antique shops, there is nothing that has any remote 
indication that the fine arts ever existed. There is not even ‘ 
a bookshop except for a few volumes displayed in the 
window of an enterprising newsagent-sweetshop. Yet here 
in Lyndhurst, in the window of tae local cycle seller, there 
is a metal soap-dish poised jauntily on end with a piece of 
wire soldered on at top and bottom, the whole supported 
on a block of stone, with the inscription, ‘Why let yourself 
be a Prisoner, ride a Raleigh’. The illustrations of the Tate 
sculptures had stirred something lively enough, virulent 
enough to penetrate into the cycle shops of a Hampshire - 
village. What is it all about and is there any lesson to ‘be, 
gained? : ï 

First, I doubt if more than a negligible number of the 
artists are insincere, and by that I mean merely playing a | 
trick upon the public. Further, I am confident that this 
charge of insincerity cannot, justly, be brought against the 
sponsor. Sir Herbert Read may begin more things than he 
ends, but he is sincere about the things he begins. The 
results produced by many of the competitors may be bad, 
but that does not mean that they were not produced with 
conviction, that their composers struggled in their composi- 
tion, and that any comparison with the wag who arranged 
the bus tickets is relevant. The Philistine never realizes 
the risk that lies behind all creative artists, the sense of 
exposure and uncertainty which leads to the irritability 
and the arrogance which are often to be found in the 
temperament of the artist. poe 

Sincerity, of course, by itself is not enough. But if the 
artists are sincere why do they arouse hostility? I would 
suggest for two reasons. First, taat unlike a conventional 
or academic piece, Reg Butler’s composition cannot just 
be neglected. It gets inside the mind and demands attention; 
even inside the mind of whoever arranged the cycle-shop 
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_ window at Lyndhurst. Those who are indifferent to art 
resent that this attention has been forced from them, and 
when they discover that-it has all been contrived by Mr 
Butler with a few pieces of wire, the resentment warms up 
into anger and even violence. Further, it must be remem- 
bered that every new form of art has been misunderstood 

and has aroused hostility. 

The second reason is more open to dispute, and from the 
artist’s point of view less respectable. It is that the extremes 
which abstract art, and ‘generalizing’ art, have now reached 
have a publicity quality, a bally-hoo element distressing in 
itself, and harmful to any cultured society. Ruskin once 
ees! that we had entered the bill-posting age, and we have 
gone a long way since Ruskin. I am writing in a week when 
a young American is featured at the Palladium, as one of 
the highest-paid artists to have appeared there. All he can 
- dajs to sing, off the note some critics have said, and to cry 

so hysterically that he can stir his mass audience to a pitch 
of intense emotional excitement, No traditional singer, 
however skilled, could extract the same reward or the same 
warmth of reception. In the bill-posting age the traditional 
talent has difficulty in surviving amid the more strident 
voices and posturing excesses. 

Carlyle once asked his readers to contemplate that 







‘great Hat seven-feet high, which now perambulates the London 
streets’. The Hatter in the Strand of London, instead of making 
better felt-hats than another mounts a huge lath-and-plaster Hat, 
seven-feet high upon wheels; sends a man to drive it through the 
Nowe hoping to be saved thereby. He has not attempted to make 
‘Deser hats, as he was appointed by the Universe to do, and as 
with this ingenuity of his he could very probably have done; but 
his whole industry is turned to persuade us that he has made 
such! He, too, knows that the Quack has become God. Laugh not 
at him, O reader; or do not laugh only. He has ceased to be 
comic; he is fast becoming tragic.’ 


Like Carlyle’s hatter much modern art is caught into 
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publicity; once the pernicious thing. has involved its victim , 
it becomes like a drug, and even innocent men cannot 
escape. The artist whose: work leads out towards the ex- 
tremes attracts more attention than the painter who is 
trying quietly to make good pictures. There is an audience 
for the sensational in art, even if it is a hostile audience. 
More traditional art may get no audience at all. 

I return to my original asserticn that the genuine artist 
tries not to be affected by these considerations. Unfortun- 
ately, though, art has reached a fashion where he is often 
allowing himself to be almost indistinguishable from the 
charlatan. The most universal comment on the Tate 
Exhibition was that the werk, whatever might be 
country of origin, seemed so similar. To quote John Berger 
again on the Tate exhibitors: ‘They are tolerant, uncom- 
mitted, remote, anaesthetised, harmless and therefore in 
the end, impertinent’. The 140 works from thirty different 
countries, with a few exceptions, have a deadpan similarity. 
The artist has become so wilful about his own rights, so 
anarchistic in his sense of freedom, that he finds a certain 
delight in the degree to which his work is antagonistic to 
society in general: ‘there is no “mast’”’ in art’, as Kandinsky 
said, ‘because art is free’. No other element in society 
demands such a licence. 

Where then does the ultimate lesson of the Sculpture 
Competition lie? The results hav2 been, on the whole, so 
disastrous that presumably nothing of the sort will soon be 
attempted again, or at least not on this lavish scale. But 
even if few of the works that have come out of the exhibi- 
tion are memorable, the resulting discussions may yet naw 
a stage in modern art. For down the road, the cne-track 
road down which nearly all the competitors travelled, we 
have gone as far as man can go. If modern art is te develop 
there must be some new direction, some new thinking, and 
above all a more individual approach. Even if this sort of 
art is itself desirable, we can progress no further in this 
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_ direction. There is, after all, a counterpart of the academic 
tradition in the continual repetition of abstract work. 
I have been moved to these reflections by reading again 
a lecture which Professor Rudolf Wittkower delivered a 
few years ago on ‘The artist and the liberal arts’.t I realize 
that, while I use his reflections, somewhat liberally, in the 
argument which follows, this does not mean that he would 
fully consent in my interpretation. He does, however, 
- emphasize in the course of a brilliant and concentrated 
argument that, much as it may be disguised, modern art 
still clings to the ‘art for art’s sake’ principle, which domin- 
ated the later nineteenth century. Whistler had written in 
1878: 


-J ‘Art should be independent of all clap-trap — should stand alone, 
and appeal to the artistic sense of eye or ear, without confounding 
this with emotions entirely foreign to it, as devotion, pity, love, 

».patyliotism, and the like.’ 


Wilde, as Wittkower suggests, led this view ad absurdum: 
‘If the perfection of art, he argued, consists in the purity of 

form, then form without purpose and without meaning alone 

has beauty, and hence ‘only he who has nothing to say can do 


beautiful work’’.’ 


These views lasted on to the twentieth century when 
Roger Fry maintained that ‘a man’s head is no more and 
no less important than a pumpkin’, and he regarded art as 
being without moral responsibility. ‘. ... it presents a life 
freed from the binding necessities of our actual existence’. 

.. Wittkower goes on to argue that the founders of modern 
‘arty Picasso, Kandinsky or Klee are very little removed 
from Whistler’s attitude. Thus he writes of Picasso, while 
noting the change in his more recent attitude: 


‘Picasso’s pedestrian remark that a “‘painter paints to unload 
himself of feelings and visions’’ acquires significance in conjunc- 
tion with his attack against people who try to understand art: 
1 Published in 1952 and obtainable from H. K. Lewis and Co, Ltd, London. 
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“If only they would realize that an artist works of necessity’? and | 
that, therefore, “‘people who try to explain pictures are usually 
barking up the wrong tree’’. Picasso arrogates to himself and 
his fellow artists a degree of subjective and moral freedom which 
would bewilder a Phidias or a Raphael.’ 


It may, of course, be argued that the competition with 
its modern and cruelly topical theme of the Unknown 
Political Prisoner is very far removed from these aesthetic 
Ivory Towers. The sponsors of tae exhibition could with 
some justification make such a claim. But the results show 
that the artists were interested not in political prisoners, 
nor indeed in any human situatian that has arisen in the 
tragedy of our time, but in a theory of artistic abstraction. 
The theme was merely an excuse for illustrating a technique 
If there was an art for art’s sake exhibition it was the recent 
one at the Tate Gallery. All the competitors might have 
been chanting together Roger Fry’s comment that ‘a man’s _. 
head is no more and no less important than a pumpkin, 
with the slight modification that political prisoners are not 
more important than pumpkins. It might in this context 
be advisable to substitute some other form of vegetable for 
the pumpkin, which has recently been elevated to such an 
unenviably sinister place in volitical history. 

Professor Wittkower’s argument is based on the way 
that modern art has become divorced from both the medieval 
and the renaissance traditions. The modern conception 
which places the artist in a privileged position because he is 

‘endowed with the mysterious gift of being able to re- -create / 
and re-interpret’ the world, derives from the eighteenth, 
cer-tury. If we now accept it without protest it ‘only ‘confirms 
our indebtedness to the age of Hume and Burke’. In the 
middle ages the artist was a craftsman, and ranked as a 
skilled manual worker. By giving the visual arts a firm 
mathematical and thus a theoretical foundation the artists 
of the Italian Renaissance raised the visual arts into the 
circle of the liberal arts. The artist was now an intellectual 
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_ worker. The consequence of that change brought about by 
the artists of the Italian Renaissance is, Professor Wittkower 
_ adds, one ‘which cannot be nullified as long as the cultural 
‘tradition of Western Europe lives’. 
Professor Wittkower proceeds to outline the theories ua 
conclusions of Leonardo in a detail which I cannot here 
pursue. He concludes: 


. the function of the artist and the scientist is identical: it is to 
elicit laws from nature, But the artist, in particular the painter, 
is in a superior position. For painting is concerned with the whole 
field of visual perception and the painter alone can mirror truly 
our perceptions provided that painting is firmly grounded on 
mathematics. Then, and only then, painting becomes the princi- 

_ jal medium through which to unveil the mathematical and 
harmonic structure of all natural phenomena.’ 


„Now of this whole conception the modern artist takes little 
"court, often he is even ignorant that it has ever existed. 
He relies more often on finding some objective representa- 
tion for the highly subjective images of his own sub- 
consciousness. , 

No one would suggest that the contemporary artist can 
revert mechanically to medieval or renaissance conceptions. 
But a total neglect of origins, a contempt for traditions basic 
in our civilization are equally unhappy. In our time there 
has been much conciliation between science and our other 
studies. As Professor Wittkower writes, science ‘has again 
become an art and a philosophy’ and he adds a passage from 

~ Einstein’s introduction to Max Planck’s Where ts Science 
Going? 


‘Human nature always has tried to form for itself a simple and 
synoptic image of the surrounding world. In doing this it tries 
to construct a picture which will give some sort of tangible 
expression to what the human mind sees in nature. That is what 
the poet does, and the painter, and the speculative philosopher 
and the natural philosopher, each in his own way.’ 
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Towards that reconciliation of the studies with which 
the Human mind is engaged the artist has made little 
contribution. He has borrowed from psychology and psycho- ~, 
analysis, but only to find authority for establishing himself 
still further in his own isolation. 

The artist must ultimately find his own solution. Nothing 
can be forced upon him. But two conceptions now so absent 
would, at least, be worthy of his consideration. First, the 
modest and medieval one, that the artist is a manual 
worker. There is a sense of futility in a civilization that 
cherishes only a few works of art in museums, while 
around there is ugliness in cities‘and in homes. The artist 
could seek a closer union with the society which now, too 
often, he despises. Unless the background. of that society 
can be made comely, its roads, garages, public buildings 
anc. houses, then the few pictures hung here and there will 
be of little importance. The artist cannot safely neslect . 
‘his moral relationship with society. The main function of a 
state organization such as the Arts Council should be not 
to organize endless exhibitions but to encourage by every 
means the purchase of pictures, so that their possession 
` would be natural. 

This may mean that the artist, especially the young 
artist, will have to sell pictures at lower prices. It might 
mean a change in the whole economics of picture-selling. 
Attack upon the picture dealer is very easy, but at present 
the dealer is the artist’s main support. But there should be, 
apart from the dealer, a ‘Penguin’ market in original 
pictures, if one may so describe it. Every school in England, ` 
for instance, should possess an original picture and mere 

- should be pictures in hundreds of thousands of homes. Every 
artist could produce many more pictures than he does, if 
there were a readily available market. If stich a market 
existed, the artist’s relation to society would be’ much 
simpler than it is at present. 

Apart from all this there is the second lesson, that derives. 
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from the Renaissance and from Leonardo. ‘To quote 
Professor Wittkower in a final passage of his lecture: 


‘The genius of Leonardo has taught us that knowledge and 
inspiration are not mutually exclusive — that, on the contrary, 
neither can thrive without the other. Knowledge does not become 


a hindrance to inspiration if it is born — to use Einstein’s word 


again — from — “‘hunger of the soul’’.’ 


Professor Wittkower admitted his own debt to the 
Warburg Institute and the genius of Aby Warburg, who 
used an historical method to place a work of art ‘in the 
totality of its cultural setting’. As a method of criticism this 
no longer needs defence but the artist, too, needs to know 
sornething of that cultural background instead of remaining 


Zin splendid isolation. 


For the artist knowledge, as Blake once said, must ‘be 
worked out in minute particulars’. It is here, as John Berger 


~~wrote, that the Tate sculptures have failed: 


“Without the support of a tradition an artist can only create 
the symbolic by fully accepting the particular and then, by sheer 
force of his identifying imagination, making it typical. If one 
begins with generalizations, one produces only sermonizing 
platitudes.’ : 


The way of new achievement in the arts will not be 
simple. The danger is always the reversion to some dead 
and academic tradition. But the re-interpretation of func- 
tion is possible, the rejection of psychological exclusiveness, 
the acceptance of a role in society. This does not mean an 


~/ acceptance of society as such. Given the present condition of 
ae y P 
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society, the ugliness of so much of its background, the 
purposeless of so much of its effort, one would expect an 
intolerance in the artist. But it must be an intolerance 
which is based on an attachment to life, and on a wider 
Knowledge than the modern artist now regards, frequently, 
as necessary. 
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ULES MASSENET belongs <o a class of artist peculiarly 
French. He was indeed so central to the tradition of that 
nation’s artistic genius that in the opinion of one of the 
greatest French critics, Romain Rolland, every French 
composer has within him a substratum of Massenet. If so, 
the chances are he is secretly ashamed of it. Massenet’s 
reputation has fallen steadily since his death, and was in 
decline for at least a decade before that. Yet he is not 
forgotten, even outside France, and if a fresh examination 
of his work suggests that he was absurdly over-valued in 
the eighties and nineties of the last century, it is well worth 
undertaking, both for its own sake and for the light it 
throws on the history cf French musical taste. Besides, his 
would not be the only reputation in which an apparently 
final slump has led to a partial recovery. 
Chronologically Massenez comes exactly half-way between 
Franck and Debussy, ana an easily perceptible sensuous 


` 


a 


link joins all three. But his spiritual progenitor was > 


Gounod, whose influence pervaded a whole generation of 
French musicians; Delibes and Bizet were respectively six 
and four years senior to Massenet. It is not easy today to 
account for the weight of Gounod’s impact. Probably it was 
largely fortuitous: he found himself opposite a blank in 
French music. Berlioz was regarded as an eccentric, as in 


the true sense he certainly was; furthermore, a composer of ` 
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such blazing individuality, who triumphed while ignoring 
not only conventional forms but the principle of form itself, 
was bound to be a bad model. Meyerbeer was a spiritual 
mule; he collected so much from other people that he was 
left with little of his own to transmit. Franck and Lalo were 
maturing their talent in hugger-mugger and emerged only 
after Massenet’s style was formed. Auber, Thomas and 
Félicien David had too weak a talent, and some of the 
others, such as Adam and Massé, almost none at all. In fact 
the only resident composer other than Gounod who palp- 
ably influenced French musicians during the late “fifties 
and early ’sixties was Offenbach; and he led in such a dis- 
reputable direction that the serious put their fingers to their 
rfioses and passed by on the other side. 
But whereas Delibes adulterated Gounod with the spirit 
of the dance and Bizet with that of Verdi and a natural 
ramatic genius of his own, Massenet imbibed the sweet 
cordial to the dregs and never fully freed his system from 
the effects. Although Wagner, Bizet and others temporarily 
drew him in this direction and that, the first cause remained. 
His musical character was pliant and yielding, recessive 
rather than dominant; he achieved success early, and from 
that point his style developed extraordinarily little, con- 
sidering the adventurous epoch in which he lived (he was 
born within two months of the death of Cherubini and died 
after the composition of Pierrot Lunaire). Like other artists 
with a strong element of opportunism in their make-up, he 
went out of date in his lifetime. This is not to accuse him 
of time-serving, although the charge has been made. But it 
does imply a minor talent and a weak creative urge. Neither 
his immense industry and facility, nor the tendency in 
French music for the new wine to appear under an old 
label, can quite justify the low pressure at which his music 
emerges. 
What has this talent left us today? Massenet wrote 
twenty-five operas, of which it would take a specialist to 
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‘name more than one in three; yet one of the turning-points 
of his career was not an opera at all (although it has been 
staged) but the oratorio Marie. Magdeleine, which appeared 
in 1873 and won immediate success. Here we find for the 
first time that spiritual conjunction on which Massenet 
drew for so much of his later work — the pull between 
religion and sex. This is apt to offend Anglo-Saxon ears, 
especially when both elements are expressed in music of 
the utmost sensuousness. But it is by no means an illegiti- 
mate subject for artistic treatment: even if to non-Puritans 
the conflict as generally presented may seethe with basic 
fallacies, there is no denying its existence in many breasts 
and at many periods. The valid standards for opera ‘and 
oratorio) are not concerned with the moral issue; they 
depend on the composer’s success in realizing the two 
factors, in terms of music. Do we feel that he has entered 
inte both states of mind and transformed them into arté 

Massenet treated the theme directly in Marie Magdeleine, 
in Eve, in Hérodiade, and above all in Thais. In taking 
Anatole France’s story of the monk who is impelled to 
convert a conspicuous courtesan to the monastic life and 
succeeds in doing so, only to be driven into a mad confession. 
of his own lust as she dies in the cdour of sanctity, Massenet 
was seized of a great subject, which in the hands of a 

-nineteenth-century Handel might have yielded a supreme 
masterpiece. He was not equal to it; his considerable virtues 
and his even more considerable shortcomings are instantly 
exposed. The amorous side of the equation is rendered very 
well. The music depicting Thais in her unregenerate days is - 
indeed seductive, and much of the incidental material — for 
instance the ostinato figure that runs through the first scene 
— is excellent. But the conflict fails completely, for in terms 
of music the two sides are basically identical. The religious 
music is only the love music writ large and pompous and 
dipped in incense; precisely the same thing happened when 
Gounod turned from opera ta oratorio. The celebrated 
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Meditation is an instructive example of a tolerable piece of 
music rendered intolerable by its context. It is intended to 
represent the conversion of Thais from Venus to Christ; 
but despite the recurrent Andante religioso marking, it is 
equally apt for the reverse process, or indeed for any other 
voluptuous transaction. There is of course no such thing 
as music that is religious in essence; all depends on the 
context; but in opera some valid symbol is required, and 
Massenet has already employed the style of the Meditation 
on the opposite side of the medal. 

The dramatic results of this realization of only half the 
equation are even more lamentable. Athanael is a hero with 
whom it is impossible to sympathize, for his driving emotion 
strikes false. He emerges as a foolish and unimaginative 
prig, and Thais’s sudden change of heart in face of his 
demonstration kills her credibility as well. The psychological 
explanation is fairly clear: Massenet’s heart was not on this 
side of the job. When in the second scene of Act I Athanael 
scourges the licentiousness of Alexandria, the music lingers 
lovingly over the thing scourged; it tells us nothing of the 
motive that-scourges it. Similarly when in Act III Athanael 
bids Thais mortify her flesh in music equally voluptuous, 
we see visions of Massenet flogging his unwilling muse. 
This somewhaz masochistic spectacle lands all the sympathy 
on the wrong side. Two things are related of Massenet: 
the number and variety of his mistresses, and his habit of. 
bursting into tears on the slightest provocation. It may not 
as a rule be fair or helpful to read a man’s personal habits 
into his works, but here the correspondence is too close to 
escape remark. Unlike Wagner, in whom the search for 
redemption was a continual and evenly balanced struggle, 
Massenet had the scales weighted from the start; there was’ 
only enough friction to generate an infinitesimal pearl. He 
was not a man divided against himself, but an amorist 
toying sentimentally with a tame bevy of religious scruples 
employed merely as stimuli. D’Indy, despite his deplorable 
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habit of confusing ethics with aesthetics, was right to 
criticize Massenet’s ‘discreet and quasi-religious eroticism’. 

Massenet was on much surer ground when he left out the 
religion. His second favourite field of exploration was the 
character of women in love, especially where woman and 
love were of a light and trivial nature. Indeed the ease of his 
characterization and his musical style worked in surprisingly 
exact proportion to that of the virtue of his heroines. 
Manon was the perfect subject for him. The charms of this 
opera have been revived for English audiences by the recent 
performances at Covent Garden; it is a pity we were not at 
the same time given a chance of comparing Puccini’s later 
setting of the same subject, last revived here fifteen years 
ago. Massenet had the advantage of the better libretto, and 
if his music lacks the strength and genius of Puccini’s, it is 
spread more evenly and adds up to a more shapely whole. 
Where Puccini alternately wrings the heart and cheats the 
intelligence, Massenet touches and charms the former while 
leaving the latter undisturbed. He was dramatically justified 
in skating gracefully over the surface, for Manon is too 
flippant a character for tragedy. It is Des Grieux who has 
tragic possibilities, and the sham religiosity of the music in 
the Saint Sulpice scene is the one serious blot on the score. 
In this opera it is perhaps as well that Massenet, as usual, 
drew his heroine more convincingly than his hero; other- 
wise he might have alienated the audience’s sympathy 
altogether. Nearly all his male lovers seem emotionally 
unfledged — more so even than the conventions demanded; 
his women for the most part conceal their deficiencies under 
the veneer of polite society. 

In Werther, however, the position is partially reversed. 
Not that Werther himself is more mature than the average 
tenor; but the weak and vacillating Charlotte makes a 
wretched heroine. Goethe’s novel is frankly sentiment- 
alized, as we should expect, and Massenet cannot resist using 
secondary episodes as a kind of operatic tear-gas. He all but 
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justifies the procedure; where he fails is in the passionately 
prim and self-righteously mawkish figure of the heroine 
herself. It is the Thazs difficulty under another guise; 
Massenet has dramatized only the one side of her character 
te which he instinctively responded. Her filial and bourgeois 
scruples ring so much less true than her emotions, and she 
emerges as a sentimental self-deceiver, with all the triviality 
of Manon but none of her honesty or vitality, a figure who 
forfeits sympathy by wanting to have everything both ways. 
She lets Werther commit himself before telling him that she 
promised her dying mother to marry Albert, and in Act ITI, 
after complaining at great length about Werther’s absence, 
she leads him on to declare his feelings before denying her 
own. He then shoots himself so inefficiently that he takes a 
whole act to die; he thus has time to give alternative 
instructions for his sepulture, and she to pour out the full 
flood of her feelings when it is too late (Massenet eases their 
copious flow with an optional cut). Nevertheless there is a 
good deal to be said for reviving Werther. The German 
bourgeois background suited Massenet’s talent well; he 
was better at backgrounds than foregrounds, and this is one 
of his best. He steers clear of religion, while making adroit 
use of a church and organ as local colour, and comes nearest 
to confounding sacred and profane in the curious yet 
somehow apposite opening words of Act II ‘Vivat Bacchus! 
Semper vivat! C’est dimanche!’ Above all, the opera 
contains some of his most effective music. Occasionally — 
towards the end of Act II for instance — there is a flash of 
real passion; and he shows an unfailing resource in keeping 
things moving in the orchestra, generally by means of a 
continuous process of variation on a few attractive themes. 
This owes something to Wagner — it is more elaborate than 
the traditional reminiscence motive — but the style of the 
music is wholly French. Its chief advance on Gounod lies 
in a greater flexibility of texture. i 
Massenet’s more grandiose operas, such as Le Cid and 
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worked in them since I was fourteen. I want to play fair, 

to admit that I am prejudiced, to emphasize that because 

I have been associated with public libraries since I can 

-remember I have always taken their virtues for granted, 

that it is natural that I should regard them as good and 
necessary. 

I soon learned that there were those who did not share 
my belief. Had there not been, public libraries would surely 
have been much better than they are, there would surely 
be worthy public library services throughout the world. 
Who were these ‘Philistines’? They were, and are, of four 
main categories. 

The largest is that of the people who do not understand 
that books, and the facts, the ideas and the dreams they 
enshrine, are cf any use. They don’t use them themselves 
and they do not see why others should need to use them. 
They are of all classes and occupations. 

A smaller, sut potent, tribe is that of the self-styled 
‘economists’. Often, but not by any means always, belonging 
also to the first tribe, they resist expenditure upon public 
libraries because they resist expenditure, upon anything. | 

The next group includes some of those whose livelihood — 
or at least wkose satisfaction in life— depends upon the 

. production of books—the authors, publishers, manufac- 
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turers of books, booksellers, and proprietors of subscription . 
libraries. Their opposition to, public libraries waxes and 
wanes, not unnaturally according to the prevailing economic 
prospects of the book trade. 

The members of the last group are those men who do 
use books, who understand their importance, but who get 
them from other sources and do not realize that many, 
even most, people can get them only from public libraries. 
These are the people who have disappointed us most, whose 
opposition and apathy we most resent. They are — largely 
because they use books — the men who exert most influence 
upon the world, who shape its thoughts and actions, who 
could have done much to help give to others the things upon 
which their own satisfaction and influence depends. 

Having got that wholesale denouncement cut of niy 
system let me proceed to retract. First, let me affirm that 
we all tend to overestimate the extent to which people do- 
not use or want to use books. Lack of opportunity is as 
potent as lack of interest. How else can one explain the 
fact that invariably, everywhere, improved library facilities 
attract more and more purposive readers. 

Secondly, it would be unjust to suggest that all local 
authority members are antagonistic or apathetic towards 
public libraries. On the contrary, by several authorities the 
public library is keenly and generously supported, and they 
would gladly do more given better support — from the 
ratepayers at large. 

Thirdly, there are more ssiienore authors and book- 
sellers who actively or passively favour the public library: 
than those who oppose it, even at the worst of times. And 
from the ranks of the book-using men whom I sweepingly 
condemned when citing the fourth group, have come some 
of our staunchest supporters — and more and more are today 
` using public libraries to supplement their other resources. 

What, then, are the justifications for a public library 
service? Let me be quite frank. I do not say that all public 
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libraries perform these functions. I say that they should, 
and that many do. But I must disarm the criticism that 
may well come from the man whose experience of public 
libraries is experience of bad public libraries. I know that 
bad public libraries exist and I hold no brief for them. 

What are the functions of the public library? In the 
simplest of terms, to make fully available to all people all 
those books and related materials — periodicals, records, 
maps and plans and other sources of information — which 
wil be of genuine use to them and which they cannot 
better obtain from any other source. The last reservation is 
important because the public library is not intended as an 
all-swallowing substitute for the private ownership of 
books or for all kinds of other libraries, for those, at least, 
who enjoy access to them. There are, however, very many 
people who cannot obtain all, or even very many, of the 
books that would benefit them unless they get them from 
public libraries, and there are many who can get some books 
from other libraries but need to go to’public libraries for 
others. : 
I should also explain what I mean by books ‘of genuine 
use’ to people. There are some books which are of little use 
to anyone. They don’t add to their knowledge or capabilities; 
they don’t leave the reader any different from what he was 
when he started to read them; they don’t even provide 
pastimes for which other things, such as listening to the 
radio or reading newspapers, playing bridge or even snoozing 
would not be an adequate substitute. But other books add 
something, important or minute, to the status, the under- 
standing, the development, the interest in life of their 
readers. Such are ‘of genuine use’. But our definition need 
no= be ‘highbraw’. We must recognize that there are many 
grades of intellectual activity, many variations in reading 
ability, in experiences and circumstances. 

In other words, any book which contributes to any man’s 
personal growth is a useful book. The belief that access to 
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-useful books is necessary, both for the individual- enjoy- 
ment of the full, fruitful, satisfactory life and for the 
development of healthy, social, economic and cultural 
conditions for the community, is the basic justification for 
public libraries. It is a belief that has always been valid 
and which is valid regarding all people everywhere. It is, 
however, especially important today. On the one hand it is 
important because many others besides librarians are seeking 
to improve the stature of modern man — teachers, social 
workers, humanitarians, advocates of a true democratic 
way of life and of the ‘freedoms’ — and none of these will 
achieve his ideals unless people are able and willing to read 

| widely and critically. On the other hand there are forces, 

more powerful than ever before, tending to destroy 
individuality and initiative, to standardize ideas, tastes and 

i ways of life, to enslave men, not less effectively than the 
builders of concentration camps though more ‘comfortably’, 
iby encouraging them not to want to think and act and like 

{according to their own free will. 

Because books are still produced in an immense, infinite 
variety of themes, treatment and appeal, men who choose 
from them freely, according to their needs, likes and 
abilities, will usually each choose differently. Thus each 
will be different and will have something to give that is 
different. Most other agencies for the creation of ideas, 
opinions, tastes and habits operate much more on a mass- 
production basis and so tend to mass-produce the mass 
mind. 

It is not exaggerating, therefore, to say that unless 
people continue increasingly to use books any civilization 
which is based on the idea of the paramount importance 
and sanctity of the individual is gravely imperilled. 

Let me return to the position of the public library in 
relation to other agencies. 

Firstly, it is an inescapable fact that very few fortunate 
people could afford to buy all or even a large part of the 
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books that they could usefully employ. Moreover, the 
personal purchase of a great many books would, for various 
reasons, not be justified; and some books can’t be bought 
and must be obtained at libraries. Most people must borrow 
most of their books and are wise to do so. 

What libraries are there other than public libraries? . 
Broadly speaking, the popular subscription and fee-charging 
libraries from the Times Book Club to the ‘twopenny’, a 
variety of small private and semi-private ‘club’ and group 
collections, the libraries of learning (university and college) 
and the libraries of specialization of innumerable. types 
from those of professional bodies to those of industrial 
concerns. 

Let it be abundantly clear that I do not for one moment 
suggest that these libraries should cease to function or lessen 
their activities. On the contrary, I should like there to be 
more of them and for all of them to be better. 

But these nan-public libraries, even taken together, have 
vital limitations. Most of them involve the user in payment 
in some form, which means not only that those who cannot 
afford that payment cannot use them, but also that those 
who are not sufficiently eager to make that payment do not 
use them. As a result, some are denied an opportunity 
which it would be good for them to enjoy, and others are 
encouraged to remain non-book-users. Secondly, many of 
these libraries are accessible only to limited categories of 
users; by no means all who would can use them. Thirdly, 
taken together, they do not adequately embrace, in any 
complete representative way, the whole of book provision. 
For example, the popular libraries neglect the things of 
limited appeal but possibly higher quality; the specialist 
libraries cannot pass far outside the field of specialization — 
and because the existence of a special library depends upon 
the existence of a sufficient body of interested persons 
willing to pay, there are very considerable subject-fields, 
especially in the humanities, which have no specializing 
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libraries. Fourthly, even taken as a whole, these libraries 
are quite inadequate to meet the total demand. 

None of the specializing libraries could, even were it 
wiling, meet one-hundredth part of the total demand for 
books on its field. They are able to function at all only 
because most of those who might use them get much of 
their material from public libraries, so that demand is 
‘screened’ and drastically reduced. Lastly, even in a world 
of specialization, the bulk of the reading that most affects 
human thought and conduct is not specialized and the 
majority of people are either not specialists or are only 
specialists in relation to part of their lives. 

The public library must therefore be complementary to 
other sources of supply — providing on the one hand all 
useful material which is no: adequately supplied by other - 
sources and providing material, whether so supplied or not, 
which any readers are, for any reason, not able to get or 
to get more efficiently and conveniently from them. 

There is, however, something further that the public 
library can achieve — it can educate people to make more 
and better use of books. The good public library is some- 
thing more than the sum of the books it has.in stock. It is a 
systematic demonstration of the range and variety of 
human experience, and it is an institution. Those who 
enter its doors and explore its shelves have a unique oppor- 
tunity to discover for themselves all manner of interests 
and opportunities of which otherwise they might have 
remained unaware. 

And the very fact that the public library is an institution 
for which they pay, which they can use as a right, which 
they pass frequently, into which their friends and neigh- 
bours are seen going and about which they talk, must on 
thousands and thousands of occasions induce those who read 
not at all, or but seldom, to embark upon a course which 
will surely bring them benefit. 

The influence of the public library depends, however, 
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upon what bocks it can acquire and circulate. Apart from 
older material. and that will wear out in time, it can 
circulate only what is currently published. Any factor which 
tends to limit the range, variety and quality of book publica- 
tion tends also to reduce the influence of the public library, 
which rests rauch more upon the provision of books 
of necessarily limited appeal than upon the circulation of 
books which raeet the highest common denominator of 
demand. The latter books can look after themselves; so to a 
` large extent can those who want to read them. It is not 
entirely a question of quality — the world’s greatest books 
have often enjoyed the largest circulations, at least in the 
long run. A book is not necessarily inferior because it sells 
well. Nevertheless, with present-day standards of taste, 
education and reading ability — and the ability to read any 
book which requires concentration and co-operation from 
. the reader is being steadily undermined — there is a likeli- 
hood that those books which will be most widely read will 
_ be less ‘useful’ and vice versa. Even more important is the 

fact that most of the matters which interest the individual- 
ist, purposive reader inevitably appeal to a more restricted 
circle of readers. 

Yet the economic conditions operating in the book trade 
are such that as costs increase the books which could 
achieve relatively small sales may be driven out of existence. 
No one is more concerned than the librarian to see that this 
process is arrested. 

Recent controversy has linked library activities with the 
-~ future of authorship. Hence the suggestion that some system 
should be introduced by which library authorities, or 
library users, pay a small fee to the author for each time 
his books are issued to readers. 

I think it will be a mistake to confuse the issue by 
suggesting that the troubles of the publisher are akin to 
those of the avthor, excepting, of course, that the fewer 
„different books are published the fewer authors will secure 
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publication. Whatever will best serve to secure the maxi- 
mum range of publications will best advantage authorship. 
We must accept the fact that most of the worth-while books 
are not—and never have been — written by professional 
authors or, when written by amateurs, written primarily 
for financial reasons. They are written as a by-product of 
the authors’ other activities, based upon their experience, 
nct as authors, but as scientists, teachers, thinkers, dreamers 
— what have you. The only people who can afford to depend 
largely upon professional authorship are the successful 
writers who should not need, and seldom deserve, subsidiz- 
ing from public funds. Any scheme for levying fees upon 
library users might increase the income of the successful — 
it would not help the writers of books of minority appeal if 
their books were never published at all. And it is probable 
that the fee system would reduce the chance of publication, 
because it would tend to discourage the use of libraries, 
limit their purchases and so reduce their reader-creating 
influence. 

In my considered opinion, the remedy lies not in restrict- ` 
ing or hampering public library use and provisions, but 
in increasing them. British public libraries at present 
spend £24 million a year on books and therefore exercise 
relatively little influence upon the chances of publication 
of any particular book. No library is, however, spending ag 
much on books as it should ~ and by that I mean that it ig 
not providing enough worth-while books either to meet the 
existing demands of sensible readers or to encourage enough 
additional people to use — and buy — more books. There is 
ample evidence to support this contention because some 
lioraries are spending several times as much on books as 
are otherwise comparable libraries — invariably with two 
results. Firstly, many times more worth-while books are 
read by the people served by the well-provided libraries. 
Secondly, the ill-provided libraries spend a much higher 
proportion of their funds upon the less useful items. If good 
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standards of stock provision were to be adopted everywhere 
the number of copies of minority material purchased would 
be several times as large — and before long it would be 
enough to exert a real influence upon publication. It might 
be suggested that increased library purchases would lead 
to reduced sales to private individuals. I doubt this. Most 
present book buyers would buy anyhow. Any loss would be 
more than compensated by the influx of new readers. 
_ Ido not wish to exaggerate the position. There are only 
[00 public library systems in Great Britain and the majority 
are too small ever to have the funds to buy many genuine 
‘minority’ books — though, conversely, there are large 
| systems which could use several copies. It is tragically true 
į that there are worth-while, important books published now 
‘in this country of which not more than twenty or thirty 
copies are bought by public libraries. ‘This may be regarded 
as a measure of the inadequacy of their book funds, because 
it is manifest that if there are sufficient people in. the 
country willing to buy a book to make its publication 
possible, there must be, among the 12 million public 
library borrowers many more eager and willing to use it. 
And, again, if a book has sufficrent readers in Town A and 
County B, why should it lack users in Town C and 
County D if it were available there also? 

If all our public libraries had sufficient money to do their 
proper work adequately they could surely purchase from 
three to six hundred copies of every worth-while book that 
‘was published — and often many more: That alone would 
be insufficient to secure publication, but remember that 
it is only an addition to other existing sales. It miens well, 
at the least, postpone the evil hour. 

` And, in the meantime, much could happen. 

I have spoken about the public libraries of Great Britain, 
but Great Britain is not the only country in the world where 
public libraries might buy British books. If by improving 
British public libraries the market for worth-while books 
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may be increased, the improvement of public libraries else- 
where might achieve no less, for, inadequate though our 
public libraries may be, they are better than those of- any 
other countries in the world, excepting. only. Scandinavia. 
Everywhere else there is immense opportunity and need 
for expansion. Excellent work is being done in the United 
States, New Zealand, in parts of Australia, parts of Canada 
‘and South Africa. But, apart from the valiant work of the 
British Council, virtually nothing has been provided in our 
vast colonial territories. The public library is_in its infancy. 
in the Middle Eastern countries, India, Pakistan, Yugo- 
slavia, South America and elsewhere. But, helped and 
encouraged by the British Council and by Unesco, by 
library associations and educationists everywhere, the 
movement is spreading, slowly but-surely. Over: most of 
these territories readers of this article will be able to exert, 
little influence, but they can, if they wish, actively support 
those library projects for which we in this country have 
some measure of responsibility, urging, for example, the 
-immediate and resolute establishment of appropriate 
services in all our Colonies, and asking for adequate support 
for the British Council libraries throughout the world, 
' which are both a demonstration of public library ideals and 
methods and a.means of making British books — and 
British ideas, achievements and processes, materials and 
products — better known. They could do both much better 
if they were generously supported and better staffed. 

To varying degrees, every good library established any- 
where in the world is a potential purchaser of British books. 
This is especially so in the smaller countries and the back- 
ward countries where the output of books in the vernacular 
is necessarily limited. Already in Sweden, for example, 
British books bulk largely on the shelves; at the other 
extreme, in India and Pakistan, the Arabic speaking 
countries, or Africa, doctors, scientists, technicians, indeed - 
. most purposive people, have got to read English books — or 
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_French, Germen, Russian, Spanish or Italian books — 
because there are no others that will serve them. In any 
other country the development of public libraries will serve, 
as it has served-in this country, to increase book purchase, . 
both by libraries and individuals — and a considerable pro- 
portion of those books will be British books, When our own 
libraries are all buying according to the. standards of the 
best today and when, elsewhere, there are library systems 
no worse on the average than are our own, I believe that 
the future of the book that deserves publication, however 
limited its appeal, will be secured. 

So I end this article with a threefold plea. Will all those 
who use books, wherever they obtain them, examine and 
form their own judgment of what public libraries are 
doing and what they can do, and use their influence to 
promote better services? Will everyone who understands 

-how his own life would be limited without access to, books 
realize that other men in fact suffer those limitations — and 
help them to remove them? Will publishers, booksellers 
and authors take a long view, believing that the more 
books are bought by and for the community the healthier 
will bè'the book trade and the greater its chances of survival 
as a factor in promoting the freedom and individuality of 
all sorts and corditions of men, and the less likely is it to 

“become yet arother medium for standardization and 
stultification? 
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What words from your dumb mouth spilled 

Under the hot sand lie? 

No wind disturbs your bones; the obsolete sky 

Is yellow as death’s plumped desert, the trap that killed 
You and the brave words we could have. lived by. 


Beyond hearing of my voice, you, 

I know will not mind 

It is the loss of your words alone that strikes us blind. 

We do not mourn 

Your human and loving body the sun burns through. 

The tears, struck in our eyes, 

Dazzle for the poems that cannot ever be born; 

For the sand silts up your tongue; your fingers ‘now, 

Through which the bright bird cried, have been brought 
low; 

The song in the desert dies. 


In that hot bed your meaningless limbs sprawl. 

The callous air 

Breathes through those sacs where once your warm breath 
swelled 

Speaking those words your ravisher, death, has quelled. 

You sought him out from the far side of despair 
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With a desire that was love. After that great fall _ 
And autumn of your flesh what joy do you now discover? ; 
* Silence persists about you as the sand drifts over. 


: Those words that hum in your skull, what would they say 
Could they escave articulate into the day 
That glistens about us like a luminous bell? 
What exact, precise, reference of death would se: bring 
To the knockers on your door? 
Your -mood withheld him. Did the imagining 
Of that strange lover to whom you turned to adore, 
Did it conjure kim well? 


I do you disservice, but the intention’ 

Though it may read as such, is far from satire. 

You grew a death within you as the time dictated 

Till at last, in that hot land, the enveloping dark flower 
bloomed 

_ With petals of black fire; 

To its deep heart you were drawn; in its incense , doomed. 

Nor did you resist; it was for this you had waited, 

Curious of that blossom moulded by your invention. 


Ah, but its growth outstripped you. Older 

You would have lavished less praise upon it; yet we 
understand 

How, as it enleeved your companions'on every hand . 

Folding them ir. its heart, envious of its scope 

You at the last throw grew bolder. 

How could you hope 

To sleep with that faithless lover 

And in a cool Welcoming morning wake to find, 

At the ecstatic sun’s bright raising of the blind, 

Sleep, Death, War, and all your fierce passion over? 


Songs flowered from your lips. Like flowers they lie pressed ` - 


In this small black book. Almost, it is as if, , 
Though you would disapprove of the fancy, your blood had 


; dried p 
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And by some alchemy stained these fluttering pages. 
Reading them now I know that you have not died; 
Not the real you. How could you hope to rest 

Under a small cross where the hot wind rages? 

You talk to my eyes; the missing words are my grief. 


I write no epitaph for the casual dead; 

Nor do I call a witness to your glory. 

Hallowed or unhallowed the corruptible part lies quiet. 
Your unremembering flesh is the least part of the story, 
The greater part is you in these words’ riot 

That ring their bells or nest like doves in my head. 

I coin no exequy for you but merely mourn 
Threnody of yours another’s death might have born. 
Stopped with your stopped breath 

Is the lost word. 

The last word 

Lies with death. 


Oblique Self-portrait 


JAMES DOUGLAS HURD 





The poet is prose , shape 
Buying fish, aspirin, and occasional women 
Or tulips in the market place . 
And going home 
(somewhere near the heart) 
To eat or love them 
Separately — 
In a personally tense 
But generous and dispassionate 
(forgetful) sort of way. 
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Somewhere a Tangible Bird 


JAMES DOUGLAS HURD 


Listen to the somewhere tangible bird 
Song-deep and lonely. 
Hew could such notes in air 
Shape to us bird despair 
Were there only 
Wings warming. a cold sky 
_And no human beings by 
With talent to imagine 
How the voice of our human grief, ` 
Transplanted, 
Can tremble from an iron leaf 
And, disenchanted, 
Fird sweet haven here? 


Orestes in the Suburbs 


IAIN FLETCHER 


Families inherit anecdotes like bedroom furniture, 
Admit emotions to a special past, 

In dim particulars richly reassure 

We have the right here, though coming last. 
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As at our mercy the gnawed text unrolls: 

‘E. G.’ contracts a drunken wife (perforce?) 
Whose laughter cracked our well preservéd souls 
(‘All drawing-rooms are always clean, of course!’). 


And Bob whose old age was preserved in cards, 
Listens for a never opening door: 
A Trap-door Spider weaving anxious words 


Like these, ‘You are just in time to make a four... . 


And we should walk in riches to the grave 

For though grandpére (on the Rialto once!) 
Drank, had his factor proved an honest knave 

No doubt you had contrived some third mischance. 


But this is not a novelist’s mise-en-scène: 

No aunts in drowsy silks may moralize; 

No drooping mansion whose, Palladian drain 
Groans with a stifled century of sighs. 


Nor may you sense under the urn-browed hill 
Those old tamed presences that guard the state: 
Ancestral sorrows hold their suffrage still 
Though for their practice we were born too lete. 


Yet when all’s told, record our noblest page 
Which dignifies this unassuming power — 

How wild the pathos and how weak the rage! — 
That nails a context to the tragic hour: 


When straddled on a donkey, nearing town, 
Grandfather met Mistrust, hat and eyebrows doffed; 
And, mocked, replied (for he had sobered down): 
‘A better Man nor I rode races thus. . . .’ 
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Calculations 


JAMES DOUGLAS HURD 


. The colloquy of wine and prejudice 
Disturbs the air 

As, in a tomb of innocents, 

The dry ghosts vesper 

‘All their sweet despair. 


Oh how immeasurable 

The panoply of sky. 

‘How ineluctable that, with wisdom, 
The white heart forgets 

To die. 


Calculate then the narrow sea, 

Lost voices warming the shore, ` 

As the most gentle and persuasive men 
Gauge disenchanted war. ` 
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Pause before Passion 
JACK DALGLISH i 





Remember the weeds and the water-nymphs, 
The green eyes and the slime. 


See, standing in lamplight, 

Complex perfection revealing 

Promise of bewildering blisses 

In darkness amid whispers. 

Another would undo the sun’ 

In a hollow of smooth turf among the gorse, 
But dislikes insects. 


Tear along the perforations 


` Of such two-way ecstasy; 
` The dream is in the middle 


When the halves are discarded. 


A Moments Mirror 
JACK DALGLISH 





Slightly distorted but distinctly one 
We each with other saw identity 

Once in a teasing glass: a moment gone 
Before we knew it for reality. 


Then, with a quiver reasserted, f 
Our sad singular selves stood side by side; 

Ilusion thus remained uncontroverted, 
And fundamental untruth undenied. 
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Benefits Forgot 


JACK DALGLISH 


. You dare not now retell 


_our story, since you fell - 
from your mind’s grace, acknowledging your heart’s 
weakness, your body’s will. ` 

` Yet only that, of all 

your moments — that -you call 

sin, and would humbly answer for — imparts 

signif.cance to you. Let time distil 

what you called strength and I, weakness, and find ; 

the icward vision of the humble blind. 


And do not, in your folly, pardon me 

who cffered once, who cursed rejection 

and turned to bitterness and ribaldry 

a fatuous affection: 

yours was the gain; beneath that blatant moon ` 
I paid the piper but you called the tune. 
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THOMAS HUGHES by EDWARD C. MACK and 
W. H. G. ARM’ TAGE 
Benn. 30s net 


Every Victorian will soon have his own biography. Here two 
authors have joined together to compose a competent life of the 
author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays. As a social document it is 
sound enough, but one cannot escape the suspicion that Hughes 
did not deserve a full-dress life. He wrote copiously, yet after all 
he is a one-book man. Rugby under the direction of Thomas 
Arnold was the great formative experience of his life. ‘Like Tom 
Brown, whom he so much resembled in being “‘sturdy’’ and 
“competitive”? rather than ‘“‘terrifying’’, “‘sensitive’’ and 
‘imaginative’, Tom Hughes made good at Rugby and, like 
Tom Brown, he found football the centre of his life: ‘this is 
worth living for: the whole sum of schoolboy existence gathered 
up into one straining, struggling, half-hour, a half-hour worth 
a year of common life’. He made ‘fr-ghtful copies of verses, and 
Greek and Latin prose’ but Arnold was patient with him ‘for a 
certain fondness for history and literature’ 

Something was aroused in the bov, as in so many others, by 
Arnold, and after his death, seeking for some new spiritual 
leadership, he discovered it in Frederick Denison Maurice and in 
Christian Socialism: ‘for fifty years he was to be a Ccisciple of 
Maurice’. Thus he was led to the Co-operative Movement and 
to Christian Socialism, and to his own attempt to set up a 
community in the Tennessee Hills. The whole of this story is 
effectively told. 

Tae Tennessee project was at once the most bold and disastrous. 
In the ’seventies, with pressure frem Germany and America, 
there was a slump and some public-school boys began to feel 
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like displaced persons. There were voices raised to say that the 
public schools should adjust themselves to an industrial society, 
but Hughes thought otherwise; in his view society should adjust - 
itself to the public schools. ‘The spirit of our highest culture and 
the spirit of our trade do not agree together’, and as a consequence, 
‘first-rate material was going hopelessly to waste and in too many 
cases beginning to turn sour and faint, instead of strengthening 
the national life’. The settlement in Tennessee was his answer. 
Unfortunately, one disaster followed another and the venture 
failed. Hughes had entered into it with excessive enthusiasm and 
tried to control it from a distance, and finally The Rugbeian 
commented that ‘everything that mismanagement and incapacity 
could do to kill the place had been tried, with a laudable persist- 
ency worthy of a better cause’. 

Hughes emezges from the narrative a likeable character, not 
very intelligent but full of enthusiasm and consistently idealistic. 
Despite all his activities and other writings one returns to Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays. He wrote the book as a message for his 
son, and Macmillan willingly accepted it for publication. The 
public received it with enthusiasm, though there were some ' 
charges of sentimentality and some questioning on moral grounds. 
As the authors say, it has ‘genuine literary merits’, for somehow 
it ‘has survived the complete disappearance of the world of 
which it was a part’. In some strange way Hughes had come to 
invent a new type of story. It all shows what an impression 
Rugby and Thomas Arnold made upon him, greater one may 
assume than anything else in his life. 


THE SECRET STREAM by MARCEL AYME 
The Bodley Head, 11s 6d 


Marcel Aymé’s Le Moulin de la Sourdine, published in 1936, is 
now translated as The Secret Stream, and remains as lively and 
relevant as if it were issued for the first time in the spring 
list of 1953. There is perhaps an Aymé formula behind it, the 
mixture of comedy, realism, melodrama and horror with as 
much symbolisra as you may wish to extract, but somehow it 
communicates life, this actual and contemporary life, as few 
English novels seem to do. At its centre lies a sadistic crime of a 
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` particularly repulsive nature, committed.by a solicitor, of seem- 
ingly quiet and kindly demeanour. One is involved, apart from ` 
the horror, in the whole complex problem of evil, which Aymé - 
faces philosophically, but a little jauntily, more. light-heartedly 
perhaps than he would do after the Second World War. 

But the crime is not all, for there is a quick evocation of a 
whole French town, with that confidant and economic portraiture 
which Aymé commands. Most effective of all are the pictures of 
the children, one of whom is an essential witness of the crime, 
and all of whom, whatever they may do, retain something of 
innocence. Perhaps this innocence is part of- the symbol, but 
even if you do not accept the symbol the novel has sufficient to ` 
offer in its ample narrative so vividly portrayed. Aymé’s skill is 
shown in that he conveys so much 30 briefly, relying very little 
on description, but rather on a swift succession of dramatic scenes. 
The film has influenced fiction in many ways. Here it seems to 
supply Aymé with a formula for a wide variety of scene, and for 
a conception of speed. Yet the characters are clearly conveyed, 
anc. sentiment it not wholly los: in irony. Aymé may seem some- 
times to mock at his characters, but this is an illusion. He presents 
them .often comically, but the element of pity is always in 
attendance. The novel is, by any computation, a considerable 
achievement. 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY VI 
edited by ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Cambridge University Press, 18s net 


Professor Allardyce Nicoll is indefatigable and with the help of 
his committee has now issued a sixth volume of his Annual 
Shakespeare Survey. This collecticn maintains the interest of 
earlier volumes. We have sometimes pleaded that more attention 
should be given to contemporary productions, so that for at least 
a few productions every year some real dramatic criticism should 
exist. Journalistic dramatic criticism, with only two or -three 
exceptions, has fallen to almost unparalleled depths. The men 
who write for the daily papers are intelligent and devoted to the 
theatre, but their spirits have been broken by the meagre allot- 
ment of space that is allowed them. 
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Special welcome may therefore be given to George Rylands’s 
‘Festival Shakespeare in the West End’, in which he examines 
the Olivier? Antony and Cleopatra, Gielgud’s The Winter’s 
Tale, and Orson Welles’s Othello. Rylands begins by: quoting 
Shaw’s criticism of Janet Achurch’s production, ‘an afternoon of 
lacerating anguish, spent partly in contemplating Miss Achurch’s 
overpowering experiments in rhetoric, and partly in wishing 
T had never been born’. Here is the authentic voice that raised 
the whole effect:veness of dramatic criticism in the ‘nineties, 
and wrote notices which everyone connected with the theatre 
could read with profit. Mr Rylands does not attempt an imitation 
of Shaw’s verbal gymnastics, but he, too, writes closely argued 
notices, based on a profound and practical knowledge of the 
theatre. Here, for instance, is Mr Rylands’s comment on the 
treatment of the text of Antony and Cleopatra: 

‘The conversion of realism into romance necessitated, of 
course, some prezty high-handed treatment of the text. Michael 
Benthall’s excisions were ruthless and his soldering-up expert. 
The Seleucus scene in Act V had to go. The great betrayal, when 
the Queen responds to the overtures conveyed by Thyreus, was 
sugared over. Cleopatra’s suicide must appear to follow hard‘upon 
the death of her lord. A little juggling with the emphasis in this 
scene and that will persuade us that Egypt was never false of 
heart though presence or peril seemed her flame to qualify. 
The omission of the Ventidius scene, ironically juxtaposed by 
Shakespeare wita the tipsy triumvirate on the pirate galley, 
spares Antony a sorry mark of shabbiness.’ 

Equally sound is his description of Vivien Leigh’s portrayal 
of Cleopatra’s death: ‘Nothing in the life of the traitor Cawdor 
became him like the leaving it; the traitor Brutus was redeemed 
by death; it was the final tableau that we carried away from the 
St James’s Theatre. Who will forget Vivien Leigh, robed and 
crowned in the Eabiliments of an Egyptian goddess, beauty on a 
monument smiling extremity out of act? The gipsy, the ribaudred 
nag, the boggler, the triple-turn’d whore, the fragment on 
Cneius Pompey’s trencher, were all forgotten. There never was . 
such a person anyway. The femme fatale of ‘‘the Romantic 
Agony’’, the Cleopatra of Gautier and Flaubert still exerts her 
spell and Shakespeare’s boy player is suppressed.’ 
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The whole of this article is a notable contribution to the _ 
contemporary interpretation of Shakespeare, and one might well 
plead for a still more liberal allowance of space in the Survey 
to work of this kind. 

As it is, the main emphasis lies on the History plays which 
have recently recovered so much in popularity on the stage. 
Harold Jenkins contributes a long survey of ‘Shakespeare’s 
History Plays: 1900-1951’, and reviews the many changes that 
have arisen, not only in the dramatic appreciation of the plays, 
but in the criticism of the text. The last half cdntury has done 
much to evaluate their underlying political theme. We are far 
from B. E. Warner who in 1894 ‘regularly confused the dramatic 
hero with his historical origin, and had no doubt that when 
Shakespeare deviated from the letter he was faithful to the spirit 
of the past, and supposed him to interpret in the manner of 
J. R. Green, who was appropriately quoted in the conclusion. 
The theme of Shakespeare’s histories was “‘the passing of feudal- 
ism and the rise of the common people’’.’ 

The volume has many other articles, including the excellent 
feature of ‘International Notes’, and there are the usual collec- 
tions of plates. The note from U.S.S.R. mentions that in 1951 
among the plays offered to Moscow audiences was The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, while Boris Pasternak’s translation of the 
plays has been issúed in an edition of 50,000 copies. 


BOOKS IN GENERAL by V. S. PRITCHETT 
Chatto and Windus, 12s 6d net 

One of the most baffling things about the New Statesman is the 
difference between its earlier and its later pages. Consistent 
readers of the political articles can never know exactly where they 
are amid all the tergiversations of thought and policy which 
spring up from week to week. In contrast there is the combination 
of brilliance and consistency which proceeds over the literary 
pages, particularly in the work of V. S. Pritchett. Unlike so many 
- of his colleagues he has a sense of values, a conception of the 
meaning of religion and a respect for morals which is almost 
puritanical. In fact Mr Pritchett is the intellectual who has 
liberated himself from a puritanical background without 
altogether losing a respect for his origins. 
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The present yclume gathers together a number of his essays 
in the New Statesman and they survive the test of transition from 
the weekly journal to the book surprisingly well. He is never 
brilliant in an epigrammatical sense, never difficult, assumes but 
little knowledge in his reader and yet is never condescending. 
He writes boldly of the major subjects, Cellini, the Carlyles, 
De Maupassant, Tolstoy and Gide. He has a happy knack of 
being able to combine criticism with a description of the book in 
a manner which Sir Edmund Gosse once so elegantly commanded, 
so that at the end of one of his pieces one seems by some magic 
to know the work intimately, even though one’s first acquaintance 
with it may be in Mr Pritchett’s essay. He is almost everywhere 
quotable, for there is no ‘slack’ in his style, and he picks up the 
old subjects and adorns them with the freshness of his mind and 
the’ honesty of his approach. A passage from The Carlyles will 
do as well as anything else to show his manner: | 


‘And the marriage of the Carlyles? Because sex is the predilection 
of the twentieth century, we have to turn to the late eighteenth 
century for the analysis of love, and to the Victorian Age for the 
specialists in marriage. We go, that is to say, to the professionals. For 
that is what the Tclstoys and the Carlyles are. No doubt enters their, 
minds as to married monogamy being the only way and the most 
engrossing; their groans from the treadmill are part of their pleasure; . 
they have the satisfaction of those who have chosen a Fate. Like 
Fundamentalists they live by the Book. Deeply they suspect any 
attempt to ameliorate this or that condition of their married life. 
When Geraldine Jewsbury wrote a novel which argued for the “‘right’’ 
of a woman for freedom: to choose her love but within marriage,-both 
the Carlyles were indignant at the ‘‘indecency”’ of the notion. Were 
they any different, one must ask, from the lovers of the eighteenth 
century, the figures of the Liaisons Dangereuses, of Manon Lescaut, 
or Adolphe, who held on just as tenaciously to the pain of their free 
condition; or from ourselves who cling to the privileged wounds of 
sexual aberration.’ 


One wishes that Mr Pritchett would permit himself some 
extension beyond the short essay so that he might evolve the 
philosophy which lies behind his individual judgments. For he 
is, a figure in contemporary criticism much to be valued. ` 
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HANNAH MORE by M. G. JONES 
Cambridge University Press, 27s 6d 


Hannah More, who lived for eighty-nine years, in her way was 
the most famous of all ‘blue-stockings’. Johnson described her 
as ‘the most powerful versificatrix in the English Language’ and 
Mrs Thrale in a bout of unusual generosity said that she was ‘the 
-cleverest of all us female wits’. The task of composing her 
biography fell, unfortunatelv, to William Roberts, of whom the 
Quarterly commented that ‘he writes with the confusion and 
verbosity of one whose brain has been less exercised than his 
hand’. Dr Jones has now written a finely balanced study, based 
on much new material and patient research. 

The career of this extraordinary woman presents some teasing 
problems. At Bristol she became famous for her participation in - 
a girls’ school and this led her into literature. From Bristol she 
came to London and, socially and_as a writer, she was a fantastic 
success. It is a little difficult to discover why Garrick and the 
others liked her so much. Taen, in the final period, Evangelical 
religion dominated her, and her writing was used in its service 
and also her great administrative abilities, which led her to 
institute schools in the derelict Mendip villages. Her industry 
was phenomenal and so was the popularity of her work. She, 
herself, was more than a little surprised by her own success: 
‘I am almost ashamed to tell you that I have made over £30,000 
out of my books.’ If one is to enter complaint against Dr Jones’s 
fine study it is that she never seems to make up her mind about | 
Hannah More. Almost, she seems too courteous to be a 
biographer. Miss Burney, in her Dzary, quotes without comment, 
‘the opinion of her “gay, flighty entertaining’’ friend Mrs 
George Cholmondely: “I do not like her at all, in fact I detest 
ner. She does nothing but flatter and fawn, and then she thinks 
ill of nobody!’’’’ Mrs Thrale, in an arithmetical assessment of 
her personality, gave her ‘0’ out of ‘20’ for ‘Person, Mien and 
Manner’, ‘7’ for ‘Conversetional Power’, and ‘10’ for ‘Good 
Humour’. Of course there were other views, more welcoming 
and enthusiastic. Where does the truth lie? Dr Jones does not 
commit herself. But she has rescued Hannah More from the 
impression left by Roberts’s biography that she was only a 
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dreary Evangelical. She shows her range of achievement and the 
‘lively and varied world in which she moved in her more ‘worldly’ 
period. 


THE SUBTLE KNOT by MARGARET L. WILLY 
George Allen and Unwin, 25s 


Dr Willy has examined the ‘creative scepticism’ of the 
seventeenth century, more particularly in the work of Donne, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Richard Baxter, Jeremy Taylor and Joseph 
Glanvill. Parts of her theme have been previously explored, but 
she has so co-ordinated her whole argument that she has made a 
genuine and important contribution. 

‘The subtle knot’ is the union of body and soul in man: ‘the 
_ refinement of body and the slight coarsening of soul were required 
‘in order to effect this awesome combination in the human being’. 
The new learning, as Donne expressed it so poignantly, ‘throws 
man at first into complete confusion: 


‘And new Philosophy calls all in doubt 

The Element of fire is quite put out; 

The Sun is lost, and th’earth and no man’s wit 
Can well direct him where to look for it.’ 


Scepticism is not passive disbelief but the active faith that the 
soul on earth cannot possess itself of full knowledge, ‘which 
Death gives every fool gratis, and is an accessory to our glorifica- 
tion’. The sceptic does not abandon the search for truth, but he 
realizes the extreme difficulty of reaching a result: 


‘Thou shalt not peep through lattices of eyes, 
Nor hear through labyrinths of ears nor learn 
By circuit, or collections to discern. 

In heaven thou straight knows’t all concerning it, 
And what concerns it not, shalt straight forget.’ 


Truth, in this world, must be partial and incomplete, and 
doubt, therefore, becomes the method of its exploration: 


‘Oft from new proofs, and new phrase, new doubts grow 
As strange attire aliens the man we know.’ 


While the study of Donne is the most elaborate, Dr Willy is 
illuminating on the other figures she explores and her thesis 
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helps to place Sir Thomas Browne’s thought in‘a true perspective. 
The final task she imposed. on herself is the examination of the 
‘contemporary implications of scepticism’. This seems, perhaps 
inevitably, less satisfactory than her solid seventeenth-century 
studies. 


THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED by FRANCOIS MAURIAC 
translated by GERARD HOPKINS 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 9s 6d 


The translation, admirable as ever by Gerard Hopkins, of a new 
novel by François Mauriac leads back once again to the realization 
that he is today.one of the most important novelists in Europe. 
Where, it may be asked, does his superiority lie? On one aspect of 
this inquiry he touches in his Postscript to The Loved and the 
Unloved, where he admits that he views the human scene with 
the knowledge that he himself has a religious outlook. This gives 

kis work depth and defines the importance which he attaches to 
kuman conduct and its entanglements. He realizes that he cannot 
accept Gide’s conclusion that ‘the artist should have no concern 
beyond painting to the best of his ability, and placing what he 
has painted in the best possible light’. Such an aestheticism is 
living on the paid-up capital of some spiritual faith that preceded. 
ic. On the other hand, he is obviously puzzled by the attitude of 
some of his co-religionists who feel that ‘if the world which the 
Christian novelist portrays is noticeably denuded of Grace, that if 
God be absent from it, the pious critic has a perfect right to hold 

that the work in question may fairly be used in evidence against 

the author’. 

He is aware of some power within him protecting him from 
reducing his characters to types. He has to make the most ‘of his 
cwn peculiar vision of human ife and human persons’, and he 
admits that in going through the proofs of his collected works he 
has found that ‘though, quite often, Grace does ‘break in” it 
has tended to do so less and less as I have grown older’. Then, in 
conclusion,” he reflects on his ovn talent: 

‘Still it may be that I was created, and set down in one tiny segment 
of the Universe at a period wher Revolt had become the theme on 
which most of our distinguished thinkers chose to expend their 
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energies, for the sole purpose of 
being witness to Man’s guilt 
when judged by the infinite 
innocence of God, and, as R. M. 
Albérés said, in his review of 
The Little Misery. “to set against 
a literature determined by meta- 
physics, in which man girds at 
everything, one based upon psy- 
chology, in which man girds only 
at himself’’.’ 


So, despite che strength, 
almost one might say the auth- 
ority, derived from his religious 

background, he remains free to 
` express the life of the emotions 
and of the passions, and this he 
achieves with an intensity, and 
a sensitiveness supreme among 
the novelists of >ur time. His 
theme in this novel is the mind 
as affected by passion. It opens 
with the attachment of two 
young men which is broken up 
by the love of one of them for a 
young girl, a nazural, passion- 
ate love and by the dominance 
over the other of a woman, who 
craves for love, and is yet re- 
pulsive, cruel, malignant, pos- 
sessive. It is with this second 
woman that the main interest 
lies. She is named in the novel 
by one of the characters 
who understands her, ‘Galigai’, 
after the wife or Concini, the 
favourite of Marie de Medici, 
who, when asked by her judges, 
in her trial for witchcraft, what 


Gulf of Years 


Edited by Rayner Unwin, this vol- 
ume contains Ruskin’s letters to 
Kathleen Olander. Their recipient, 
now Mrs Prynne, has linked them 
together, with her own commentary 
on the events that occasioned them. 
About 1os net 


The Story of 
English 


Mario Pei. From Anglo-Saxon to 
newspaper headline, this readable 
and entertaining book displays the 
tremendous panorama of the English 
language. About 218 net 
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magic she employed, replied: ‘my only magic was that to be 
found in the power of the strong-minded over the weak’: 
Such a power Madame Agathe attempted to exercise over Nicolas 
Plassac. She was prepared to humiliate herself, and to indulge 
in every furtive device to gain a relationship which, if it was 
to exist at all, could only be freely given. There is an ugliness 
in this part of Mauriac’s theme which will offend those who 
have been bred on the conventions of romantic fiction, but life is 
far more improbable than fiction, and one of the great achieve- 
ments of the novelist is to take something out of life and award 
it a fictional credibility. This Mauriac achieves and at the end 
shows Nicolas escaping from his tormenting experience. We 
leave him walking, alone in the moment of his release: 

‘He saw the black hull of the stranded Cathedral caught among 
the roofs. The human insects had, at least, reared high that ship, and 
built it to the measure of the love which had had some of them by _ 
the throat. He started to walk again and reached the place where the 
road crossed the Leyrot. He sat upon the parapet, a stranger to him- 
self, detached from all his fellows. It was as though he had agreed 
with Somebody to meet him there.’ 


Here, for the first time, Mauriac’s vision becomes engaged. 
Instead of writing as one who has a religious background and is 
yet free to portray life, he begins to write as a religious writer. 
In the Postscript, he comments on this and notes ‘the reader is 
not told until the very last sentence, almost the very last word, 
that one of my characters is moving towards God’. Thus this 
novel and the Postscript lead one back to the whole problem of 
the novelist whose art demands zhat he must be free, and who is 
yet dependent on`his Christian faith to establish the importance 
of the life he is portraying. In this dilemma Mauriac has a major 
degree of success. The weakness of much English fiction today is 
that the English novelist is not aware that the dilemma exists. 
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E devote a number of our pages to the two Shute 
WV teers which W. E. Williams, the Secretary- 

General of the Arts Council, delivered recently at 
Liverpool University. 

They are of the greatest interest not only to all concerned 
with the development of the theatre in this country, but to 
those abroad who have watched the development of the 
work of the Arts Council since its early days as C.E.M.A. 


* x * 


It is generally admitted that the path of the Arts Council 
in its patronage of'the theatre has been less easy than in 
its support of the Visual Arts. With some of these diffi- 
culties Mr Williams deals. Let it be remembered, though, 
that through the extension of the activities of the non- 
profit-making companies C.E.M.A. did save the best in 
the professional theatre during the war. Also under Lord 
Keynes’s imaginative Chairmanship it did establish Covent 
Garden as a permanent and national home for opera and 


ballet. 
* * * 


It is appropriate that Mr Williams’s article should appear 

so soon after the award of a knighthood to John Gielgud, 

who has done more than any actor of his time for the 
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English theatre. It was he, under the courageous direction. 


of Mr Hugh Beaumont, who accepted the challenge 
offered by C.E.M.A. in the early years of the war. It is also 
appropriate that Mr Williams’s article should. appear as Sir 
Kénneth Clark succeeds to the Chairmanship of the Arts 
Council. He was one of its early members, one of the 
most active, and over the whole field of the arts, by far the 
best informed. One may look to interesting developments 
under his Chairmanship. 


* * * 


We reproduce in this number Alida Monro’s biographical 
memoir of Charlotte Mew. Many will remember Alida 
Monro who married Harold Monro and helped him for 
many years to run the famous Poetry Bookshop in Blooms- 
bury. She was one of the few people outside her own family 
ever admitted by Charlotte Mew to the station of intimate 
friend, so extremely shy was she and mistrustful of man- 
kind in general. 

Mrs Monro’s account of their relationship throws light 
into many dark corners of the poet’s troubled life, about 
which little has hitherto been made public, in spite of 
the high esteem in which she has always been held by her 
feliow poets. We also publish two of the poems by Charlotte 
Mew to which Mrs Monro makes reference in her text. 
In the autumn Duckworth’s will publish a definitive re- 
issue of Charlotte Mew’s Collected Poems with Mrs Monro’s 
new biographical memoir. ; 


* * * 


. We publish a poem of a young writer, George Moor, who 
describes himself as a ‘Cambridge M.A., who works on the 
land, in Yorkshire’. His first novel Darnbrook will come 
from Hodder & Stoughton next year. Also in 1954, he will 
publish a second brochure of poems. He has written a 
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, masque for puppets with music by W. H. Mellers and is at K 
present collaborating ón an opera with him. 
* * * 


One of the most severe problems in editing The Adelphi is 
how to do justice to the unending stream. of manuscripts 
that come in trom young writers or from those who hope 
.to be writers. Naturally, the greater part of this work is 
not suitable for publication. It is faithfully read and if 
possible some comment added. Particularly disappointing 
is the quality of the short stories, though the output is 


‘enormous. 
* x * 


Inevitably the work of a young writer, however talented, 
will be unequal. A few weeks ago we found such a piece, 
in Muriel Jefferson’s The Return to Charent which we have 
the pleasure of printing in this number. Some of our readers 
may find the conclusion a little sentimental. So be it! We 
feel that the description is so honest, direct and effective 
that we shall hear again of Muriel Jefferson. 


x * * 


We find that Muriel Jefferson, after the war, taught 
music in a number of schools and then in the Junior 
Department oz the Royal College of Music. She toured 
the provinces as a pianist for the Arts Council and gave 
concerts in London schools. She worked variously as a 
waitress and a photographer’s model. At present she is 
employed as an accompanist at Sadler’s Wells to improvise 
music in the Ballet School. 


* * x 


We were happy to see that Gwyn Jones’s volume of short 
stories, Shepherd’s Hey, which Staples Press published, 
has been so widely acclaimed. Some of these first appeared 
in The Adelphi, and we hope to publish others later. 
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. The best, of Gwyn Jones’s work derives from a Welsh. 
background and it is interesting to know that he is now 
engaged on a novel with such a setting. l 


x * * 
With Ellis K. Waterhouse’s volume Painting in Britain, - 
1530-1790, The Pelican History of Art is inaugurated. - 
‘The editor is Nikolaus Pevsner, the Slade Professor of ‘ 
Fine Art in the University of Cambridge. The history is 
planned on the heroic scale of forty-eight volumes and so ` 
aims to become the first comprehensive history of art and 
architecture in the English language. 


* * * 


So from the. old sixpenny Penguin .to this magnificent 
History of Art at forty-five shillings’ per volume, Sir- 
Allen Lane establishes himself as the most imaginative 
and audacious figure in English publishing. In the early 
days, in 1935, everyone in the book trade affirmed with 
‘confidence that the venture, which broke all the conven- 
ticns of pee publishing, was inevitably doomed. 
* Ok * 

The Boece was later to recall me ‘result of those 
adventures: 


‘In those sammer Fests of 1935 Allen Lane had travelled 
the country, visiting all the leading bookshops in England 
' and Scotland, to introduce the new series of sixpenny ` 
books which he and his two brothers, Richard and John 
Lane, proposed- to inaugurate: He took with him, as a 
specimen, a dummy that Hazell, Watson and Viney, the 
printers, had made up early that year; it was a copy of 
_ Eric Linklater’s Poet’s Pub, in which the first thirty-two 
‘pages were repeated over and over. again to make a book 
of 256 pages. The first ten titles were already in course of 
production. Of each title, 20,000 copies were printed, 
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but only 10,000 copies of each were paui The Lane 
‘brothers ‘estimated that they would break even when the 
sales of each title reached 17,500 copies. Nowadays Penguin 
Books do not attach much importance to sales that are 
less than. six-figure ones, but in the midsummer of 1935 | 
the figure of 17,500 would have represented joyous con- 
tentment’. Even those figures did not, at first, come easily 
but Sir Allen Lane had the courage to persist to his i 
triumphant success. 


* * * 
Those who have looked for new voices in E leh poetry 
have watched with interest the development of G. S. 


Fraser. We are happy to welcome his distinguished work 
to The Adelphi. 
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The Nation one Saturday morning, I opened -it 

eagerly to see if thers might be a poem, and was 
electrified to find printed there The Farmer’s Bride. This 
poem I immediately committed to memory, and a year or 
two later‘ repeated it with enthusiasm to Harold Monro, 
` wao had recently opened The Poetry Bookshop with the 
- avowed intention of publishirig the work of young poets and 
presenting them to a large audience. 

At his suggestion a letter was written to Charlotte — 
Mew in care of The Nation, asking whether or not she 
had other poems, or a number of poems that could be got 
together to form a book. Charlotte Mew responded very 
kindly to the tentative suggestion, but with her character- 
istic reticence declared that no one would want to read them 
if they were published. However, she very kindly sent 

‘another poem, The Changeling, which, she remarked, 
might or might not be liked as much as The Farmer’s 
Bride. This poem also made an immediate impression, and. 
I wrote to her saying that I prcposed to read both the poems 
at the Bookshop on a Tuesday, or Thursday evening, on 

` which days there were always readings of poetry at six 

o’clock in the evening. Charlotte Mew was told that there 

would also be a number of other interesting new ‘poems 
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M ANY years ago, buying as was my custom a copy of 


Pe "By ALIDA MONRO 
read and was asked whether she would care to be present. 
` She replied that she would do her best to be there. j 
So on that Tuesday evening, in far away November 1915, 
Charlotte Mew came- to The Poetry Bookshop for the first 
time. Let me try to describe her. The Bookshop itself was 
a small room about twelve feet square, lined from. floor 
to ceiling with books, and opening on to a dark slummy_ 
street off Theobald’s Road, in Bloomsbury. There would be 
a number of people wandering about looking at the shelves 
before going up to the reading-room. The reading-room 
itself was a converted workroom that had been originally 
used by the gold-beaters: who inhabited a large part 
of the street: and the gentle thud, thud, of their gold- 
` beating hammers rang in the ears of all those who lived 
there, from morning to night, every day. At about five 
minutes to six the swing-door of the shop was pushed open 
and into the room stalked Charlotte Mew. Such a word 
best describes her ‘walk. She was very small, only about 
4 ft 10 in, very slight, with square shoulders and tiny 
hands and feet. She always wore a.long double-breasted 
top-coat of tweed with a velvet collar inset. She always 
carried a horn-handled umbrella, unrolled, under her arm, 
as if it were -psychologically necessary to her, a weapon 
against the world. She had very fine white hair that showed — 
traces of once having been a warm brown. Her eyes were 


a very dark grey, bright with black lashes, and highly — 


arched dark eyebrows. Her face was a fine oval, and she 
always wore a little hard felt pork-pie shaped hat put on 
-yery straight. The whole time she was speaking she kept 
her head cocked at a defiant angle. When she came into 
the shop she was asked: ‘Are you Charlotte Mew?’ and her 
-characteristic reply was: ‘I am sorry to say I am.’ She 
invariably adopted this self-depreciatory manner when 
meeting strangers, and invariably spoke as if those who 
addressed her expected her to defy them: As she got 
accustomed to a person this defiance vanished completely, 
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and no one could be more warm-hearted and witty in her | 
talk and in her friendship. After that evening at the’ 
Poetry Bookshop a close friendship sprang up. between us. 
‘+ When I met her, Charlotte Mew lived in a tall, typically 
Bloomsbury house, No 9 Gordon Street, Gordon Square 
(destroyed by ‘bombs in 1940-41). It was tall and thin, 
and very dark and very gaunt inside. She was born on. 
November 15th, 1869, at 10 Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh 
Square, WC, as were her sisters and brother. They moved 
to Gordon Street while she was still a child and here she 
lived for almost her entire life. Her father had been an 
-architect, and the rooms and passages were lined with 
drawings and plans of his work. Her father was the son of a . 
yeoman farmer in the Isle of Wight; after coming to London 
to. be articled to an architect, as is often the way with 
country boys, he married his boss’s daughter. Her maternal 
-grandfather, H. E. Kendall (born March 1776, died 
January 1875), was for fifty years surveyor of St Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, and was responsible for many buildings „in 
and about the London area. Her father, Fred Mew 
(born March 14th, 1832, died September 12th, 1898),- 
seems to have been a man who took his responsibilities 
` very lightly. His daughter’s account of her-early life was 
. one of gaiety and extravagance, which she enjoyed to the 
full. However, he died when she was about twenty-nine, 
leaving nothing, having spent all his available capitel on 
living. 

This sudden drop in her financial circumstances had a 
most damaging psychological effect. Charlotte Mew in- 
herited from her mother a view of life that was yery 
prevalent during the last century; namely, that appearances ` 
must be kept up at all costs. When I first knew Charlotte, 
the top half of their house was let to some people, but it 
_ was a long time before this was disclosed to me in confidence, 
as it was felt that such a circumstance was a matter ‘of 
which to be deeply ashamed. Her’ mother, who was always 
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ca_led ‘Ma’, was treated very much as if she were a naughty 
child, and on the evenings that I went there she was 
always told to go up to bed. She was a tiny woman, scarcely 
more than 4 ft, very shrivelled and with tiny claw-like 
hands. There was a portrait of her painted in oils, hanging 
on the wall, which showed that in her youth she had been 
very pretty and bright, like a little bird. She was the mother 
of four children, a son and three daughters. Charlotte 
was the eldest girl, then came Anne, her inseparable 
companion. I never met the youngest sister or the brother, 
and only after Charlotte’s death did I hear from an intimate 
friend that they had gone out of their minds many years 
before and were both.in asylums. The friend who spoke .- 
of them told me that the third sister, Freda, was as 
remarkable as the other two and was ‘like a flame’. 

Anne was a little taller than Charlotte, much gayer and 
much less weighed down by the sorrows of their lives. 
These lay heavily on Charlotte, whose temperament was 
naturally keyed very low. Anne bore a striking resemblance 
to Marie Antoinette. She had the most brilliant violet-blue 
eyes that I have ever seen, and although very fragile and 
delicate, she always managed to be bright and witty. 
She was an accomplished artist in re-decorating seventeenth- 
century furniture. She worked all her life painting flowers 
ard fire-screens and renovating English painted furniture 
for a firm of antique dealers, who, according to Charlotte, 
paid her only a sweated wage. Both of them by their 
upbringing were quite incapable of demanding more, 
principally, I think, because Anne feared that by making 
such a demand-she would lose the work and thus the money 
which was badly needed to keep things going. 

It must not be thought, as has been supposed by many 
who judge from Charlotte’s own writings, that she was 
always in a state of depression. This is far from the truth. © 
She was a great teller. of stories and always had new ones, 
never failed to see the humour in any situation, and 
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never went on a visit anywhere without coming back . 
with a riotous account of what had taken place. In her 
earlier days, while her father was alive and money was 
plentiful, she made several jourñeys to France, and always 
had a great nostalgia for thet country. She read French 
fluently and introduced many interesting books to all her 
acquaintances. She always had a French book going at 
the same time as an English one and was an indefatigable 
reader. 

She had one companion in her house — a parrot, Willie, 
who'was said to be at least ninety years old and might have 
been older. He was a very noisy bird and made great 
difficulties at her tea parties when he took a dislike to 
some guest, usually a man, and would not be silenced. 
She and Anne had an enormous affection for this. bird, 
and when he was ill, as he often was in his later years, 
Charlotte would frequent the parrot house at the Zoo 
any moment of the day, and sometimes at night if she could 
knock up the parrot man, to get help for him. However, as 
time went on his foot became worse and worse until he 
could not stand on his perch, and there came a day when I 
was summoned by Charlotte and told that the parrot man 
had said that Willie must be put to sleep and that I was the 
person to do it, as he could not stand men and a veterinary 
surgeon was therefore out of the question. It was a 
terrible moment when I was led by the two sisters to a 
room at the back of the house in complete darkness except 
for a candle, given a sponge, a large bottle of chloroform 
and several big blankets, and told that the chloroform was 
to be put on the sponge, the sponge put into the cage, 
and the blankets tucked well round to cut off all air so 
that Willie might be anaesthetized and die. This was done, 
and the dreary procession of three went downstairs to 
wait the period prescribed by the chemist as necessary to 
ensure his death. At the given time I went upstairs, took 
off the blankets, and put in my hand in the dark to remove 
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-the corpse from the floor of the cage, only to receive a 


smart nip on the finger which nearly caused me to scream 


hysterically. However, I decided that’ the two sisters ` 


could stand no more, and bravely put in a hand, took the 
parrot by his neck—he was very weak — and held it till 


“he was dead. I then placed the corpse in the little box 


waiting to receive him, and went downstairs to ‘report 
that he was dead. 
This death fortunately occurred just at the time that the 


‘lease of Gordon Street was up and other rooms had to be 


- 


found to which Charlotte’s mother could be removed 
and which would not be so small as to cause. her distress 
in giving up what had been ‘quite a large house. with 
spacious rooms. The house found was in Delancey Street, 
Regent’s Park, overlooking its green. trees. They had the 
upper part of the house, and Charlotte deplored that. two- 


‘thirds of their income had to go on paying this rent so that 


Ma need not feel her lowered financial position; this had 
not been so apparent in Gordon Street where part of the 
expenses were paid by lodgers. Mrs Mew did not live very. 
long after the move, and Charlotte then decided to go and 
camp with her sister in a studio which Anne had always 
had for her. work, but where. naturally neither of them 
had ever thought of living before. This studio was in 


- Hogarth Studios, next door to the Scala Theatre in Charlotte 


Street. Often in the past Charlotte and Anne had received 
friends there if they did not want to have them at their ` 
home at tea time; but after they went to live-there, although 
it was only a temporary measure, Charlotte decided that 
no one could pcssibly be asked to visit. They did not con- 
tinue this arrangement very long; Anne went and stayed 
with a great friend in West Hampstead and in* various 
other places until they could decide what to do. However, 
quite soon Anne, who had always been very delicate and . 
suffered with backache to a terrible degree, suddenly 


‘became very much worse. A specialist told her that she 
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had a very serious disease for which there was no cure, | 
and in about six months she died. 

Charlotte was so overcome by Anne’s death that she was 
inconsolable, and after a short time her nerves became 
very bad. She was unable to sleep, and so tortured herself 
with the idea that as she had not had a vein opened in ° 
Anne’s wrist her sister might have been buried alive, that 
medical help had to be sought. As a result she went into a 
nursing home in Beaumont Street for a rest and medical 
supervision. It was a house with no outlook. She had a 
bedroom at the back looking on to a high brick wall, and 
the last time I saw her there she pointed to this wall, 
on which an occasional pigeon perched, and said how very 
depressed she felt gazing on to the grey bricks where no 
sun seemed to come. She went to a miserable chest of 
drawers in the room and took out a copy of her poem 
Fin de Fête which had been transcribed by Thomas 
Hardy in his own hand and which was one of her 
most prized possessions. She handed the poem to me 
saying she would like me to have it, and I took it, 
feeling rather sad, but not knowing that I would never 
see her again. 

The next morning, Marca 24th, 1928, she went out 
and bought a bottle of disinfectant and went back and 
swallowed it. In a brief moment of consciousness when 
doctors were trying to revive her, she said: ‘Don’t keep 
me, let me go.’ It is melancholy to think that when her 
death was reported in the local newspapers, she was 
casually described as ‘Charlotte Mew, said to be a writer’. 


Charlotte Mew was greatly influenced all her life by her 
friendships and by her emotional contacts. Perhaps the 
first and greatest emotional influence in her life was that 
of her old nurse who cared for her right up to the time of 
her death when Charlotte was in her twenties. This old 
nurse died in March 189%, after running her needle 
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into her hand, and a brass memorial was put up to her 
memory in St Pancras Church. Charlotte wrote a masterly 
and moving account of this old woman in The Nation. 
This story is most revealing and shows Charlotte Mew at 
her very best in her understanding of character.. 

Charlotte Mew was educated.at the Lucy Harrison 
School for Girls, in Gower Street, and for many years helped 
with Miss Paget’s girls’ club, work which she enjoyed 
enormously. 

She herself was very much two people, though she was 
unaware of it. She had a strict moral code in respect of 
other people’s conduct, particularly in regard to their sex 
relationships, and absolutely cut out from her friendship 
aryone on whom a breath of scandal blew. Readers of 
Madeleine in Church know how well she understood the 
difficulties of conducting a life on the straight and narrow 

_ path in the face of a great and overwhelming emotion. She 
herself was fully aware of this and I think was the most 
_sincere person one could meet. She never humbugged 
‘herself and she hated humbug in others, but she did not 
like her friends to stray from the path. Some of her 
contemporaries have told me that they always expected 
that she might find rest and consolation in the Catholic 
Church, and she was, as her poems show, very. much 
possessed by the idea of Christ and the Cross, though it. 
never became such an obsession that organized religion 
took any place in her life. She had within herself a great 
and driving moral sense that kept her from deviating 
in any respect from the path she had chosen for herself. 
She and her sister had both made up their minds early in 
. life, she told. me, that they would never marry for fear 
of passing on the mental taint that was in. their heredity. 
At times she did falter and was perpetually harried by self- 
-doubts and lack of self-confidence. I think:her attitude to 
religion is best summed up in her own words from 
Madeleine in Church: 
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‘I do.not envy Him His victories, 
His arms are full of broken things.’ 


She did. not have any illusions about herself and what 
‘people might think of her when they first met her and heard 
her speak in her rather strident voice and her méfiant 
manner: She describes herself in Fame: 


‘Sometimes in the over-heated house but not for long, | 
Smirking and speaking rather loud I see myself among 

the crowd, 
Where no one fits the singer to his song.’ 


The passionate sincerity with which she faced the on- 
slaughts of life can hardly be portrayed more strongly > 
than through lines such as these: | 


_ ‘If there were fifty heavens, God could not give us 
back the child that went or never came.’ 


. She never bolstered herself with subterfuges, she never 
lurked in stealthy byways stalking the hope of better things, 
in a Better World. She was always conscious, she once 
admitted, of what seemed to her an earthly presence, a 
point of actual contact with the earth, ‘God of final peace 
in the heart of things.’ Nunhead: Sanctuary may be taken 
as her own expression of this belief. She read to the present 
writer many times a poem (not found among her papers) 
which described how a Breton shepherd one night left his 
sheep to lay himself at the foot of a wayside Calvary. Next 
morning a passer-by found a heap of leaves, all that was 

‘left of him. She finished the poem with her characteristic. 
toss of the head, and the admission that for her part such a 
death, perhaps in a wood, was all she asked; but death 
came to her in the heart of London surrounded by no trees, 
no birds, nothing but grey bricks and greyer life. 

In order to bolster her self-confidence she always smoked . 
her own hand-made cigarettes in a long cigarette-holder. 
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A characteristic pose was for her to stand beside the fire, 
one hand on the mantelpiece, one tiny foot (she bought 
her boots at Pinet’s, size 2) of which she was inordinately 
proud kicking the fire-bars, shaking her head towards 
her left shoulder, and swinging a signet ring which she 
wore on her right-hand little finger round and round in the 
most fascinating manner by movie her third finger 
against it. 

She would tell stories of her ‘encounter with some war 
, widow or pensioner during her visits on. behalf of the 
War Pensions Committee. I remember the zest with which 
she once described her arrival in some back street slum, 
and her knocking at the door,-only to be faced by a harridan, 
with a man’s cap worn back to front and a heavy bobbly 
shawl, towering above her and demanding what she 
wanted. Wher. told the name of the woman who was 
sought, the. herridan turned and went half-way up the 
flight of stairs, shrieking in her strident voice ‘Tell the lidy 
upstairs there’s a person ’ere who wants to see ’er.’ Or. 
again of the scene in Somerstown, when a whole crowd 
of dirty little boys were. playing war in the street, fighting 
and puromellirg each other, vociferously demanding to be 
‘the prisoner.’ This unfortunate was placed in a sack and 
dragged and bumped along the poveren to the cheers 
of the other boys. 

She fully en‘oyed London life, every minute of it, how- 
ever much in her mind she appeared to long for the 
country. She caught the spirit of London completely in 
the exquisite little poem Shade Catchers. This nostalgia 
for the country and her real, full, enjoyment of life in 
London is again typical of the warring pair within her. 
So was her complete trust and faith in her friends and' her 
complete distrust and lack of faith in her so-called ‘business’ 
contacts, although none of them had the slightest desire 
or inclination zo cheat her or twist her in any way. She 
could not help :t. Early in life; so she told me, she had been 
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left a sum of money by an aunt, large or small I do not, . 
© know, but anyway a lawyer nad made away with it and 
destroyed her. faith in Man completely. 

Again ‘she showed „this singular double personality in 
that she could seem so gay and so utterly without care that, 
a Zriend of hers described her thus on a convent holiday in 
France, although all the time she was experiencing this 
great joy in being abroad she was writing letters to other 
friends recounting the misery and discontent she felt 
away from-her normal surroundings. Like many people 
of character and genius, she was either greatly liked or: 
greatly -disliked..She had many detractors but she had 
many who loved and valued her dearly. © 

She had no need to be despcndent in any way as regards. 
her work because from the very first she was -successful 
in finding editors to publish her- stories. She contributed 
for many years to Temple Ber, The Egoist, The English- 
woman, and other journals now defunct, stories and poems, 
particularly the former, which can still hold one’s attention 
but which by the manner in which they are written are 
. dated for present day readers. She contributed one very 
moving story to-the Yellow Book which was called Violets 
and which, once again curiously, dealt with a dying 
prostitute. Her poems The Farmer’s Bride, as has been 
mentioned earlier, and Saturday Market appeared in - 
The Nation under’ the editcrship of the great H. W. 
Massingham. Among people who appreciated her work was 
May Sinclair,.now almost forgotten, with whom she had a 
- very complete friendship, until something she heard about 
Miss Sinclair destroyed it for ever. Perhaps one of the 
great pleasures of her literary. success was when she learnt 
that Thomas Hardy admired her poems, in fact so much 
so that he wrote to her and a pleasant, easy friendship 
sprang up between them. She made one or two visits to 
him at Max Gate, which remained a permanent pleasure 
in her life. It was discovered after Hardy’s death that he 
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-had Lea out her poem Fin de Féte on the back of a 
"British Museum reading room. slip and had it among his . 
personal things in his desk. ‘This copy” was gren to her 

by Sir Sydney Cockerell. r a 

Another sign of her acceptance as a poet was the award 
to her in December, 1923, of ‘a Civil List pension of £75 ` 
‘a year. From the day her poems appeared i in book ‘form 
Charlotte Mew was a success. Every review that appeared 
spoke of her originality, of her capacity for putting ideas 
irito the most concisé and clear poetic form, and of the - 
rhythm which is so characteristic of her and which was 
pronounced by every critic to be masterly. She. was awarded 
the Civil List pension largely owing to the influence of , 
other poets who so greatly admired her work. These were ~ 
John Masefield, Walter de la Mare and Thomas Hardy, 
and however woeh she used to exclaim in private life 
that she did not care whether or not anyone read her work, 
the truth is that she was greatly heartened and encouraged 
by the admiretion her poems always received from other 
writers, who were most generous in their enthusiastic 
acceptance of them. 

One amusing incident with rere to the publication of 
her first book, The Farmer’s Bride, concerned ‘a small firm 
of printers in Clerkenwell, which had printed quite a 
few books for the Poetry Bookshop and which was sent - 
the manuscript for an estimate. This was duly received and 
accepted. Some of the galleys had been delivered when one 
morning the youthful, . rosy-cheeked, spectacled son of 
the printer arrived and very diffidently asked to see 
Mr Monro. When they met he became even more diffident 

‘than before, and after beating about the bush for some time 
announced that the compositor, who was a Methodist, 
had said that he could not set up Madeleine in Church 
as le considered it to be blasphemous. Thé young man said 
nothing would move him and as they had only the one 
compositor, the firm had reluctantly decided it could not 
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undertake the work of printing the book for us. ’ This, aS». 
- can be imagined, was a sad blow as it upset the whole of 
our programme, and we were forced to employ a larger 
printer the other side of the river, whose compositors 
were not assailed by religious scruples. One of the great 
difficulties in making the book in the size and format we 
preferred was the extreme length of the lines, particularly 
. in Madeleine in Church which Charlotte Mew did not wish 
_to be run over, so that a rather ugly quarto page had to 

be used. The cover was specially drawn by C. Lovat Fraser. 
Charlotte Mew accepted the design, though not with any 
great enthusiasm. 

These two letters, written to Harold Monro at the time 
The Farmer’s Bride was being seen through the press, are 
of interest in showing her attitude to these matters: 

‘Many thanks for the proofs in which I have made final 
corrections which I hope the printer will attend io as they 
are really important and this is the third time I have tried 
to get the line in The Fête run on —and if the muddle 
they have made of the end of The Farmer’s Bride — (also. 
corrected in last proofs) remains it will spoil the poem. 

But the two lines run togetker on page 57 and break in 
verse on page 38 are also bad mistakes — but when verses 
intact in last proofs are broken up in these, one feels 
doubtful, and one only hopes for the best. Can you persuade 
them to be careful? I think the cover as a cover is first rate, 
but it was so different from what I had in my head that at 
first sight it gave me a shock. A darkish grey is the colour 7 
should like best.’ 

Ith February, 1916 
‘Dear Mr Monro, 

I think your printer must be a spiritual brother of the 
editor who refused Ken because “they believed in the 
segregation of the feeble minded’’ and after this one can’t 
expect the advocates of early marriages to buy The 
Farmer’s Bride. 
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‘Thank you for sending the specimen page of which the 
type etc seems to me entirely satisfactory. I agree with you’ 
that specimen A. would make too large a book so that as 
something must be sacrificed to the abnormal lines of 
Madeleine (which I am sure should not turn over) it looks 
as if it must be the margin. I am afraid the whole poem 
is going to be tiresome — is the spacing etc left ee 
to the printer — ?’ 

It is interesting to have this record of the close attention 
Charlotte Mew paid to the appearance of her poems on a 
page. It was quite impossible to make her understand that 
certain exigencies of space prevented the printer, however 
much he might wish to carry out her directions, from 
having the lines the full width of the page. These letters 
also show, what she herself always declared to be the case, 
that she hadn’t the faintest idea how to punctuate. She 
gave the present writer carte blanche to correct the 
punctuation of her poems as she might think fit. 

I quote two further extracts from letters to her friends 
about her work. The first is written from Boulogne in 
1911: ‘It makes all the difference to me to be in the right 
place. And I should never have done Féte if I hadn’t been 
here last year. One realizes the place much more alone I 
think — it is all there is — you don’t feel it through another 
mind which mixes up things — I wonder if Art—as they 
say, is a rather inhuman thing? Anyhow one can’t choose 
the working of it and here I feel even the sea for seeing 
things is distracting and if I do anything shall have to get 
away from it to some quiet place.’ 

The second is written from 9 Gordon Street, July 24th, 
1913, to Mrs Hill: ‘I have to and do most gratefully thank 
you for a very fine criticism of the verse (returned yester- 
day) or whatever you like to call it — so far I have only hada 
general “appreciation’’ and your detailed one is more 
helpful and valuable, nor if I may say so, without im- 
pertinence do the experts or literary people seem to get 
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g closely to iť or judge it as acutely. I am glad you like Fame‘. 
“which I personally prefer to anything I have done though 
I don’t know why and curiously enough The Quiet House ` 


“which you say. you see objectively is perhaps*the most 


subjective to me, of the lot. I wanted in Ken.to do what 
you say I have done i.e. obscured the tragic side by a 
` tenderness of treatment — and for Nunhead — the last verse 
which you find superfluous is to me the most inevitable — 
(and was written first)— being a lapse from the sanity and 
self-control of what ‘precedes it—the mind -— and senses 
can stand no more—and that is to express their failure _ 
and exhaustion — I shouldn’t have bothered you with all, 

_ this if you hadn’t in a sense asked for it. I’ve things now in 
. my ‘head rather unmanageable and possibly too big to 
- pul. off-as in this form I am really a beginner. Mrs Dowson 
Scozt asked me to go down last Saturday’ and recite the 
. ‘poem to some literary friends and in my brightest way I 


cee replied that she had mistaken me for Little Titch or 


-Margaret Cooper at the piano and impolitely ‚declined; 
but got a note on Saturday to say she was ill and Damn she - 
would. not write to me again! So I went down to inquire 
` anā found her up again and was made to stay to dinner and 
‘talked a lot of literary shop and commenting on some 
remark of hers I said it was one‘of the things you didn’t 
say. “But it’s true’’. she protested, to which even more 
light-heartedly I replied, “Many things are true which only 
the commonest minds observe’’. However the goose that 
lays their golden eges does not really gain and she asked 
me down to Cornwall where they harg a cottage for the 
- “summer but I can’t see my way to go.’ ` ` £ 


Looking back on Charlotte Mew’ s published work it. is 
difficult to understand. how it was that so gifted a woman 
should have produced so little in the sixty years given to her. ` 
Mahy writers give up in despair at failing to. place their 
werk, but such was not her case. From the very first she | 
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, found a ready market for her stories — the poems were a 


wn 


‘later development of her talent. She wrote a one-act play . 


in Cornish dialect, The China Bowl, which shows her sense 
of drama at its best; Violet Vanbrugh intended producing 
it, but almost at the time she made the decision circum- 
stances prevented her from carrying it out and to Charlotte’s 
intense disappointment no more was heard of it. I think 
from what she said this was one of the great disappointments 
of her life, and, characteristically, being disappointed she 
threw the MS. into a drawer and left it there. She herself 
attributed her small output to the difficulties of domestic 
life, doing the housekeeping and looking after ‘Ma’, and 
the. constant interruptions when she sat at her desk — 
Jane, the factotum, who was with her for years, knocking 
on the door to ask if she should ‘finish up’ the rice pudding 
for her dinner? and should she run out for some kippers? 
or would Mise Lottie mind going herself? 

I think myself that as she grew older she no longer had 
the power of concentration required to sit at a desk for 
hours at a time, that she lost interest in story writing 
which had been her main work till about 1916, after which 
she wrote no more prose at all and very little verse. The 
sustained prose work dwindled from the long stories printed 
in Temple Ear in the nineties, to short studies and 
occasional essays in the early 1900’s and then to odd poems, 
and slowly work came to a standstill. Also, I think she was 
aflicted with a certain dilettante outlook, perhaps the ' 
result of her education, which was the limited one of the 
1870’s and 80’s, and also was partly influenced by her 
mother’s attitude to a daughter with a career. No one in 
the family except Anne took her work seriously. 

She was almost 50 when her first book The Farmer’s 
Bride (1916) appeared, and although she was greatly 
encouraged by its reception she wasn’t capable by then of 
Writing much more. Few of the poems which were 
published posthumously in The Rambling Sailor (1929) 
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were written after 1916. She always spoke of stacks of . 
. MSS. salted away in trunks, but after her death very little ` 
was found. Perhaps there was some truth in the remark 
she once made casually to.me one afternoon at tea in 
Gordon Street. She was sitting making spills, which she 
used to light her endless cigarettes, and which were also 
made for the parrot to chew and amuse himself with. 
Seeing some writing on some of these, I asked if she 
used up old letters that way, and she replied — ‘I’m burning 
up my work. I don’t know what else to do with it.’ Anne 
and I often wondered together whether she might be 
really destroying some original work, or whether it was 
just intended to whip us up. Who knows? 

Only 500 copies of The Farmer’s Bride were en 
and they took five years to sell out, and yet out of that 
tiny edition came a great reputation: We published what 
was to us this big edition — many of the books that came 
from the Poetry Bookshop had only 250 copies for their 
first edition — because we felt that in Charlotte Mew there 
was a poet. whose work would justify our faith. Time has 
shown that we were right. 


Two Poems 
CHARLOTTE MEW 


These two poems are mentioned by Alida Monro 
in her biographical memoir 


I 
$ 
THE FARMER’S BRIDE 


-Three Summers since I chose a maid, 
Too young maybe — but more’s to do 
At harvest-time than bide and woo. 
When us was wed she turned afraid 
Of love and me and all things human; 
Like the shut of a winter’s day 
Her smile went out, and ’twasn’t a woman — 
More like a little frightened fay. 
One night, in the Fall, she runned away. 


‘Out ’mong the sheep, her be,’ they said, 
’Should properly have been abed; 
But sure enough she wasn’t there 
Lying awake with-her wide brown stare. 
So over seven-acre field and up-along across the down 
` We chased her, flying like a hare 
Before our lanterns. To Church-Town 
All in a shiver and a scare 
We caught her, fetched her home at last 
And turned the key upon her, fast. 
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She does the work about the house 


* As well as most, but like a mouse: 


_ Happy enough to chat and play 

With birds and rabbits and such as they, 
“So long as men-folk keep away. 

` ‘Not near, not near!’ her eyes beseech 
When one of us comes within reach. 
The women say that beasts in stall 

Look round like children at her call. 
Dve hardly heard her speak at all. 


Shy as a leveret, swift as he, 
Straight and slight as a young larch tree, 
Sweet as the first wild violets, ‘she, 
To her wild self. But what to me? 
The short days shorten and the oaks are new 
The blue smoke rises to the low grey sky, . 
One leaf in the still air falls slowly down, 
A magpie’s spotted feathers lie 
On the black earth spread white with rime, 
The berries redden up to Christmas-time. 
What’s Christmas-time without there be 
Some other in the house than we! 


She sleeps: up in the attic there ~ 
© Alone, poor maid. ’Tis but a stair’ 
Betwixt us. Oh! my God! the down, 
- The soft young down of her, the brown, 
The brown of her — her eyes, her hair, her hair! 
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FAME 
Sometimes in the over-heated house, but not for long, 
Smirking and speaking rather loud, r 
I see myself among the crowd, 
Where no one fits the singer to his song, - 
Or sifts the unpainted from the painted faces 
Of the people who are always on my stair; 
They were not with me when I walked in heavenly ` 
places; 
But could I spare 
In the blind Earth’s great silences and spaces, 
The din, the scuffle, the long stare, 
If I went back and it was not there? 
Back to the old known things that are the new, 
The folded glory of the gorse, the sweet-briar air, 
To the larks that cannot praise us, knowing nothing of 
what we do 
And the divine, wise trees that do not care. 
Yet, to leave Fame, still with such eyes and that bright 
hair!’ 
God! If I.might! And before I go hence : 
Take in her stead 
To our tossed bed 
One little dream, no matter how small, how wild. 
Just now, I think I found it in a field, under a fence — 
A frail, dead, new-born'lamb, ghostly and pitiful and 
white, 
A blot upon the night, 
- . The moon’s dropped child! 
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Economic and Social Aspects 
of the Theatre | 


W. E. WILLIAMS 


This article contains the substance of the two 
Shute Lectures delivered at Liverpool University 
by W. E. Williams, Secretary-General of the 
Arts Council of Great Britain, in the Michaelmas 
; Term, 1 95. 3 





I 


$ THE PLIGHT OF THE THEATRE 


troubles everyone who is interested in the English 

Theatre today. The paradox is this: more people in 
the aggregate are going to'the theatre today than ever 
before, despite the rival attractions of cinema and tele- 
‘vision. The technical skills of the contemporary theatre — 
‘im. acting especially — are very high indeed. And, despite - 
the shortage of good new plays, the anthology of English 
drama is phenomenal in range and quality. For all that, 
the theatre in this country today is on a lee shore, if not 
- actually on the rocks. There are said to be nearly 500 > 
- theatre-premises at’ present open in Great Britain. Of these 
350, or 70 per cent, are engaged in show-business —in | 
revue, variety, farces and general fun-and-games. The, 
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_rast, the other 150, the 30 per cent, are endeavouring, in 
some degree, to present straight plays ~ although of these ` 
150 more or less serious enterprises, at least two-thirds are 
-committeed tc the heartbreaking task of weekly repertory. 
In London, as in the provinces, these proportions are 
approximately the same. Two out of three theatres in 
this country are in the show-business; while one in three is 
making some kind of effort to present straight plays. | 
Most of the 150 theatres where straight plays are per- 
formed are, of course, the so-called Repertory Theatres.. 
The others are chain-stores, run by a few London whole- 
salers, which take in the tours of the West End successes. 
As far as one can make out from the sketchy and unreliable 
statistics available, there are over 100 resident repertory 
companies, of various calibre, working in the provinces 
at present, and it is upon these and their problems that I 
wish to concentrate. 

We forget, verhaps, how relatively new this movement 
is, and with what tenacity it has endured many forms of 
competition. The first Repertory Theatre was created by 
Miss Horniman in Manchester, in 1909. The short-lived 
Glasgow Repertory Theatre came next, and the Liverpool 
Playhouse, which opened in November 1911, was the 
third. Within a few years of the establishment of these 
landmarks, the cinema was building up its formidable 
rivalry, and a little later radio began to weave its far- 
reaching network of interest and entertainment. Neverthe- 
less, within a couple of generations, Miss Horniman’s 
endeavour to stabilize the theatre, to give it a ‘local 
habitation and a name’, has been enlarged a hundredfold — 
numerically at least. And there’s the rub — numerically. 
There is a great diversity of purpose and quality among 
these Repertory Companies. 

None of them, incidentally, is truly a Repertory Theatre. 
If we were to use that term precisely, we should reserve 
it for a Company like the Comédie Française, or the 
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contemporary Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells — all of | 
` which ring the changes, night by night, throughout many 
seasons, on a group, or anthology, of productions. We have 
alas, no permanent library of acted plays in any English 
theatre today. A Repertory, ir. our nomenclature, simply 
- means a theatre where a play is briefly performed — and 
never seen again—on an endless conveyor belt of new 
preductions. There is no permanence about a Repertory; 
even its sets may be broken up, show after show, in an 
enforced process of cannibalization. In the proper meaning 
of the word, ‘Repertory’ implies a degree of permanence 
which is not to be found in tke present set-up. It implies 
for example, a team of people operating at an established 
and continuous base. But nowadays ‘team’ is too generous 
a word for the motley company which inhabits most 
Repertory theatres. The actors, for example, or many of 
them, will come and go during a single season, on short- 
term engagements. Or, as the season advances and the 
takings fail to come up to the budgeted estimates, the 
manager may reduce his Corapany from, say, fifteen to 
nine, to six — and find plays, whatever their value, which 
will match his shrunken resources. Nor does the Repertory. 
team include, in these times, that group of associated 
playwrights which used to distinguish the work of the 
earliest breed of Repertories. The general pattern of the 
Repertory today is one of improvisation, and often desperate 
improvisation. b 

Most of the resident companies are being forced, by 
economic necessity, to offer their customers weekly 
Repertory. The exceptions are few. Birmingham is able 
to make each production lest out four weeks, Bristol 
achieves three weeks, and a <urther handful get by with 
fortnightly Repertory. But ir general it is weekly. Each 
` week throughout the season they have to mount a fresh 
play, because the theatre-goirg public is not large enough 
to fill the house for more than seven or eight performances 
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, of any one play. This hectic routine, despite the devotion 
and endurance of the actors and producers upon whom it is’ 
imposed, can lead to nothing but comparatively poor results. 
Up to a poinz, and for a short time, it may be a salutory 
discipline for the young actor — a kind of commando course 
which can toughen him up for a life in the theatre. But 
if he is condemned to these rigours for more than a season 
or two his skill and his morale are bound to suffer a decline. 
This is the condition, above all, which frustrates the efforts 
of most of the Repertory Theatres today. It sets up, 
cbviously, a Cestructive chain reaction; for the discrimina- ` 
ting element in the audience will not put up, week after 
week, with scamped half-baked productions, especially if 
they have an Odeon round the corner and a T V set by the 
fireside. 

There are, indeed, various devices for mitigating this sorry 
condition. A few — very few — Repertories, notably those 
` with a fair-sized capacity, try to maintain a company larger 
than weekly repertory demands, so that the principal 
actors, at least, need only perform in every other play, 
and thus have a fortnight instead of a week to get ready 
for it. Among a few other Repertories, a system of lease- 
lend operates, under which two companies in neighbouring’ 
towns change over for their second week, and thus secure 
a fortnight for their rehearsal of each production. There 
have even been triangular and quadrilateral applications 
of this exchange system — but they are difficult to operate. 
Another way of spreading the load is that adopted by the 
Midland Theatre Company, which first presents each new 
production in Coventry and then takes the play to its 
three satellite theatres in Loughborough,! Dudley and 
Nuneaton! thus achieving, in effect, a three-weekly period 
of rehearsal for each new production. 

The factors which produce this bugbear of weekly 
Repertory are in the main economic. Not ENNER people, 
1 Half-week each, M 
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-in most towns, are habitual theatre-goers. The aggregate 
‘of theatre-goers is indeed larger today than ever before, 
but it is not enough to provide an economic audience for 
all the theatres among which it is distributed. Mr Charles 
‘Landstone, whose experience of the contemporary theatre 
is unrivalled, has worked out an equation from which it 
appears that not more than 3 pər cent of our citizens, as a 
rule, are theatre-minded. If a town has a population ‘of 
100,000 not more than 3,000 can be counted upon to 
attend the theatre regularly. Tkat number, more or less, of 
regulars would just about spin out to eight performances 
in a theatre — seating 600 — allowing for an average 70 
per cent attendance, which is high~and they are the 
decisive element. They will pay a range of prices from 
1s 6d to 5s Od, and the company of, say, twelve or fifteen 
actors will receive an average of £9 or £10 a week. If such 
a theatre, in such-a town, can achieve an average 70 per 
cent of capacity throughout the season — not forgetting 
snow in January and an epidemic of polio in May — it can 
hope to break even. But life in these islands, as we well 
know, is full of hazards — plagues, slumps, fogs — and they 
can topple a repertory theatre (which of course has no 
capital) into the red at the rate of £300 or £400 a week. 
It must be borne in mind that two out of every five of the 
repertory theatres have declared themselves non-profit- 
making, and thus benefit from entertainment tax exemp- 
tion. About a dozen of them, too, receive from the Arts 
Council subsidies of a few hundred pounds a year apiece. 
For all that, the general positicn of the repertory theatre — 
with such exceptions as Liverpool, Sheffield, Bristol and a 
fevr others — is one of incipient insolvency. 

` The provincial theatre, as a whole, presents a discourag- 
ing picture. It reveals much gallant endeavour, much 
perseverance against odds~but a degree of insecurity . 
wich is not conducive to heath or a spirit of adventure. 
Most of the factors which >roduce this condition are 
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economic ones. Since the beginning of this century, costs 


‘of production have risen by as much as 600 or 700 per cent. . > 


But during the same period the prices of admission have 
risen by an average, perhaps, of 50 per cent: often by very 
much less. Mr J. L. Hodgkinson, the Arts Council’s 
Director for the north-western region, has unearthed from 
old playbills some astonishing comparisons between theatre 
prices today and fifty years ago. In 1901 Manchester’s 
top theatre charged 10s Od for a stall. Today the stall is 
10s 6d. Of this 10s 6d, 1s 7d goes in entertainment tax, 
so that the management in fact gets 8s 11d for a stall 
today against 10s 0d fifty years ago. Why will the public 
pay ten times more for a smoke, a drink and a cab than it 
did fifty years ago — yet little more, if any, for a seat in a 
theatre or, indeed, in a concert hall? This fantastic gap 
between what a play costs and what it will fetch is one of the 
fundamental causes of the crisis in the theatre. Why is 
there such a gap?’ 

One of the main reasons is the .social' revolution of our 
times, which has reduced the spending power of the middle 
class. The backbone of the theatre audience fifty years ago 
was the middle class. Today its patronage of the theatre 
is one of the many economic sacrifices which that class 
is compelled to make. That same ‘social revolution leaves 
a disinclination among the lower income groups to revise 
their opinion of the traditional cost of things, of certain 
things at least. If you give the people subsidized food, they 
will jib. very forcibly at the idea of removing the subsidy 
and letting the price of food find an economic level. If you 
make a superhuman effort to keep theatre prices and concert 
prices down — as the theatre has been doing for years by 
various stratagems and economies — you create a resistance, 
effective even if illogical, to any attempt to raise them now. 
The contemporary inheritors of the patronage which the 
middle class so long gave to the theatre have firm ideas of 
what a seat in the theatre should cost — especially when 
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they relate it to the sow pzites Which the mammoth 
monopolies of the radic and the cinema can charge for 
comparable entertainment. 

To some extent the public. zs eoaditoned by, the cost 


of other forms of entertainment. The cinema, for example, 


costs _less,.much less, to patronize than the theatre ~ and, 
moreover, can present world-famous stars instead of the 
unknown transients who appear at so many repertory 
theatres. T V costs less still — ridiculously less. Cinema and 
radio,.all questions of quality or social -good apart, are vast 
economie monopolies which can outbid the theatre hands 
down for the patronage of the public. There are, indeed, 
palliatives which. can help “he struggling theatres to 
survive these inexorable economic factors. A benevolent 
municipality can subsidize a civic theatre’ or let it off rent 
and rates. Customs and Excise can give it tax exemption 


` or the Arts Council can give it a modést annual grant. 


Or: these pittances most of the existing non-profit-making 
repertory theatres have been scraping by, but subsidies 
continue to lag behind the constantly rising costs, of. pro- 
duction. 

. The economic hazards here summarized afflict the serious 
theatre far far more than the show-business — and most 
theatres, of course, are engaged in the show-business. ` 
The reasons are simple enough. In the first place show- 
business banks heavily on vulgarity, and on that-basis can 
do a brisk trade in twice-nightly revues, farces and the like. 
Show-business, again, commands most of the theatres of 
large capacity and strategic position in our. towns; while so 
many of our repertory theatres are housed in small 
inconvenient premises in back streets. The show-business is ’ 
administered, too, in a series of compact networks: the 
repertories are single units wcrking on their own without 


any of the advantages of mass production. The big circuits » 


which supply most of the provincial theatres are run with 
great commercial efficiency: the shows are manufactured, 
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packaged and circulated as a purely trading operation. The 
` circuits know exactly what the customers want, and'waste - 
no time or money in unprofitable experiment. 

The London situation repeats, in a more concentrated 
way, the provincial pattern. That is to say, the theatre in 
London is dominated by show-business organized on strict 
commercial lines. There are some specially obnoxious 
features about the London theatre. One is the profiteering 
in bricks and mortar by speculators who are unchecked by 
any Rent Restriction Acts, and who can so force up the price 
of theatres as to put most of them beyond the reach of any 
but the show-business combines. The tangle of leases and 
sub-leases has been allowed to go on unchecked for so long 
and has created such ramifications of property-rights as to 
saddle any management with heavy responsibilities. The 
consequence of this piling up of overheads is that any show 
which does not reveal immediate signs of a long run is 
whipped off at once. The twin mottoes of the London 
Theatre are: long run or sudden death. 

Now, so far as the theatre is show-business one need not’ 
agonize over the situation. Popular entertainment may 
well be left to the laws of the commercial jungle. A capital 
city is no douot a centre for sprees of every kind, and the 
provision of fun and games can be left to work out its own 
economic salvation and moral damnation. But a capital city 
should also provide and safeguard a certain minimum of 
reputable drama. That minimum should include the theat- 
rical equivalert of, say, our National Gallery, Tate Gallery, 
Victoria and Albert: that is to say, an Old Vic and/or a 
National Theatre, subsidized for its special purposes as the 
Royal Opera House is today. In the capital city, too, there 
should be ensured the economic conditions which make 
possible, by private enterprise, the maintenance of, say, 
half a dozen theatres devoted to the serious art of the 
drama in comedy and tragedy. There seems no likelihood 
of achieving such oases in the London wilderness except 
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by the compulsory purchase by the Government of half a - 
. dozen theatres which could be subsequently let, at reason-" 
able rentals, to responsible managements devoted to the 

art rather than the commerce of the theatre. Nearly- 
all this minimum of good theatre is, at present, lacking in 
London — and even more Jacking i in New York. 

The repertory, situation in the provinces is on the whole 
. hazardous; yet there are signifizant exceptions to be found 
there. Several theatres are, so to speak, beating the eco- 
nomic odds. Some of them, like Liverpool and Bristol, 
are based on large centres of population where the optimum 

3 per cent of-regular playgoers can fill the house for periods 
of two, three or four weeks. These examples suggest that, 
if the theatre is to survive in decent conditions, it is only 
likely ‘to do so in the big c:ties. Another encouraging - 
factor is that despite what the euclid (or algebra) of theatre 
economics appears to demonstrate, there are, in fact, a 
few repertory theatres which manage to play fortnightly 
productions. One is Ipswich, where a theatre capacity of 
only 550 would suggest that ends cannot possibly meet. 
Yet they do. This example serves to remind us that sheer 
gocd housekeeping can work wonders. Too many theatres 
are conducted, administratively, off the cuff: trunk calls 
instead. of twopenny-halfpenny stamps, and all the mani- 
festations of that industrial disease endemic in theatre 
people, of living beyond their means. and scorning the . 
homely. virtues of foresight ard frugality. 

Another redzeming feature of the general repertory 
situation is the tentative but encouraging assistance so 
many of them are now receiving from Local Authorities. 
If a municipality accepts the responsibility of subsidizing 
such amenities — and minority amenities — as art galleries, 
museums, -further education, playing fields, swimming 
baths — what substantial arguments can it raise against 
_ assisting the civic theatre? The individualist blockade, 
_ for what it is worth, has been broken. Several cities — 
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. Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham — now sub- 
sidize their symphony orchestras. If art and music are to ° 
be sustained from the rates, why not drama? There are 
many repertory theatres which could be consolidated and — 
redeemed frcm their bondage to weekly repertory, by 
an annual bounty from the rates. 

Since the Local Government Act of 1948 empowered 
municipalities to spend up to a sixpenny rate on this kind 
of provision, many Local Authorities have applied these 
powers, some boldly, some tentatively. Canterbury has 
spent £40,00) in converting a cinema into a theatre: 
Chesterfield kas put up £17,000 for a similar conversion; 
Derby has lent £5,000 to a project of the same kind; 
Coventry has agreed to share with the Arts. Council the 
cost of maintaining the Midland Theatre Company. 
Birmingham Corporation contributes £3,000 a year to its 
repertory theatre, and so on. In all, so far, ninety-two Local 
Authorities are contributing, in cash or in kind, to the 
diffusion of drama in this country. Their assistance takes 
a variety of forms; it consists, in some places, of providing 
rent-free or rate-free premises; at others of putting up a 
guarantee or a grant for a season or part of a season. 

Two or three generations ago those who advocated the 
civic recognition of libraries, art galleries and museums as 
essential municipal amenities were creating a precedent of 
great social significance. They succeeded pretty well, 
apparently, fcr libraries and art galleries are all ‘on the 
books’ nowadays in any well-conducted community. In 
our own generation we have got municipal orchestras on 
the books; and the pattern will be completed when the 
serious theatre is added to the list of the amenities which 
a municipality should ensure to its serious ratepayers. It 
will take longer, of course, for the notion persists — not 
without justification — that the theatre, unlike a museum, 
a library, an ert gallery and even a concert hall, is a place 
where we go for amusement rather than edification; and 
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the principle persists in the: minds of some of our city.- 


‘fathers that the rates: should ‘never contribute to the. . 


pleasures we enjoy. In these days, it is true, no one wants to 
put new burdens on the rates. But there are many towns 
which might do better to.shut those repositories of stuffed. 
owls which too often masquerade as: museums and apply 
their cost to the support ofa theatre. 

It is not suggested that all the existing repertories should . 
receive municipal subsidy. Far rom it. On the other hand, 
indeed, it would be contended that some municipalities 
are wasting their ratepayers money im ill-considered 
theatrical ventures —- in towns too small to provide a large 
enough catchment area, or in theatres too small ever to 
come near to. paying their way. We no more want a theatre 
in every town than we want a grammar school or a college 
in every villager Many Loca. Authorities would spend 


‘their money to better purpose under the 1948 Act by 


contributing to regional development of the arts, by helping 
to: provide strongholds of.drama and music outside their ` 
own immediate boundaries. Iz is good news, indeed, to 
hear that Local Authorities ix Lancashire and: Cheshire, 
following the Scottish example are inclining to, this policy 
so far as their two great orchestras are concerned. 

- There is now another aspect of the diffusion of drama in 


this country to be considered. What about the extensive 
- regions which are outside tae orbit of the repertory 
‘ corapanies? The tradition of strolling players. continues, 


although, of course, they wander on wheels nowadays. 


‘The Arts Council sends out tours each year to the theatreless 


regions of Wales and north-eas: England. Then there is the 
outfit called The Century Theatre, which trails around 


with a portable auditorium containing 225 tip-up seats 


and caravans for the actors. A similar, but older, venture is 
the Mobile Theatre, which runs two travelling companies 

and needs an annual subsidy of £5,000. It-covers immense 
ground, MENY on one- or oni stands. It visits 250 
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- places in a year, travels 20,000 miles and plays 500 per- 
formances to 100,000 people, including lots of children. ` 
There have been other brave endeavours of this kind as 
well. One must admire the fortitude of the young actors 
who put up with this life. As to the standards of per- 
formance, thay are as good as the conditions permit. 
But questions of standard apart, the limit to these mobile 
operations is determined by their cost. An Arts Council 
tour, even playing to 80 per cent capacity, can ‘losé’ 
£300 a week, and even then only penetrates the fringe of 
the theatreless wilderness of England and Wales. Any 
considerable extension of these theatre cavalcades is far 
beyond the Arts Council’s means. 

There is one aspect of these mobile operations which must 
give pause to anyone who wants to see the enlargement of a 
popular interest in the theatre. These touring one-night 
stands provid2 a rigorous apprenticeship for young actors 
end give small towns and rural areas some semblance, at 
least, of the living theatre. But plays given in a big top 
imperil the illusion and magic which drama aims to promote. 
Plays given in a dingy town hall are not likely to satisfy 
that sense of environment which is an essential part of 
theatre-going. The optimist will say that these impro- 
visations are better than nothing. On the other hand, it may 
be argued that the way to build up a better theatre is to 
have less of it than we are labouring to provide at present. 

In this survey of the present resources of the theatre in 
England, the amateur element must not be overlooked. 
There are said to be no less than 30,000 amateur theatre 
groups in the country, of which the great majority are auxil- 
iaries to such organizations as Women’s Institutes; the 
Y.M.C.A., Co-operative Societies, Youth Clubs and the like. 
They get a great deal of guidance in their work, mostly from 
the admirable British Drama League, which supplies train- 
ing courses for amateur actors and producers, and in some 
parts of the country they are the only kind of theatre which 
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the public ever sees. Quite a few of our leading actors, such . 
‘as Edith Evans, have graduated from: the amateurs. - 
Christopher Fry and James Gregson are two, at least, of the 
_ playwrights) who began their trade in amateur circles. 
Yet the fact must be accepted that the amateur theatre 
__ is more significant as a recreation than as anything else. 
Tf we, expect more from it, we are deluding ‘ourselves. 
Everything conspires to impose rather poor standards upon 
the majority of amateur groups, most of whose members 
have neither the time nor the talent to venture beyond the 
shallows of the theatre. There is another phenomenon to 
be noted, one .common ‘to so. many kinds of amateur 
‘participation. The amateur seems unwilling to patronize 
. the professional — except. when the word ‘patronize’ has a 
‘derogatory meaning. From these generalizations there 
should be. excepted-that handfu_ of so-called. little theatres 
in this country. But the brilliant exceptions achieved, for 
example, by Nugent Monck at the-Norwich Maddermarket 
do not, affect-the general picture. They are what. the 
biologists call ‘sports’ in the structure -of- the English 
theatre. However, admirable as the amateur. theatre may | 
be as a social manifestation, it has little or no influence 
upon the art of the theatre. In this the theatre is no 
exception. For the amateur actor, like the Sunday painter, 
is more concerned with therapeutic values than aesthetic 
ones. i i 
While the repertory theatre was in its infancy, and before 
the babe was out of the wood, tnere appeared on the scene 
the first of the wicked uncles — the cinema. It is beyond 
the scope of this paper to discuss what influence,. good or 
bad, the ciriema has had upon drama — how it has reduced 
the actor, perhaps, to the level of a manikin but, on the 
other hand, has scrapped ‘the picture-frame which limits 
life on the. theatre stage to a front view only. The social 
and economic impact of the cinema upon the theatre in 
_our time has been severe’ and injurious. Even in a quite 
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. small town the Hollywood cornucopia provides the 
customers with a new play on the screen three or four times ` 
a week, in a seat more comfortable and less costly than a 
stall in the average theatre. The content of the film may 
often be inane, but the production is likely to be more 
smooth, polished and resourceful than anything the local 
theatre can afford. It is a better package and a cheaper one. 
If the widespread diffusion of drama is desired then here 
is the instrument (at least) which can secure it on a scale 
the theatre can never begin to emulate. 

But, it may be said, we have come to terms with the 
cinema. It has keen found to be primarily a diffusion of 
cheap entertainment — though it could be, and indeed is, 
ather things as well. The theatre, despite the competition 
cf the cinema, has found a niche of its own and is, at least, 
‘holding the support of a faithful remnant of an audience. 
But that accommodation between the two having been 
reached —if it really has-— along comes a threat to the 
theatre of far greater potentiality — Television. T V is still 
embryonic, but already it has produced some astonishing 
and momentcus manifestations of dramatic art: Hamlet, 
in close-up, whispering a soliloquy into your ear — and 
what is more into, say, five million ears simultaneously. 
There is diffusion indeed: simultaneous diffusion, country- 
wide coverage — at a cost, to the consumer, of a fraction of a 
penny. From the theatre’s point of view, and the cinema’s, 
‘this is not mere rivalry. This is a revolution: this really 
is Brave New World — devised by Ariel for the edification 
ot Caliban! But there it is, showing its paces and possi- 
bilities already.. The technicians are confident that they 
can very soon provide, economics permitting, a larger 
screen and, of course, colour. And the B.B.C. tells us 
that whereas only 10 per cent of wireless-set owners 
listen to the wireless on an average evening, 50 per cent 
of T V owners are always to be found at their posts. 

There is ancther factor to be considered, too. The B.B.C. 
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is not only a public entertainer, but also a most resolute .: 
“and persuasive popular educator. However much a majority 
of the customers may grumble, it insists on providing 
serious stuff. It has coaxed a vast public to listen to good 
music; it has produced, in its limited medium, the whole 
. dramatic anthology of England, Russia, France, ‘Italy; the 
U.S.A., Scandinavia, Spain, Greece and Rome; it has even 
sngaped Wilfred Pickles to sharpen. our appetite for 
Palgrave. It will be as bold; we may hope, on the T V screen 
as it has been in sound radio. Indeed, if one were an 
irreconcilable fanatic of the living theatre, one would ' 
welcome sponsored TV — for sponsored TV will wallow 
_ in show-business and leave a clear field, as it is doing 
` already in America, for the serious theatre. But the 
_B.B.C., with its admirable sense of dedication, will insist > 
on bringing good drama to our firesides. The theatrical . 
managers and Equity permitting—and there’s another 
. rub perhaps — it can bring Stratford and the Old Vic and 
the Comedie Française in all their glory into every home. 
Then what happens to the red brick repertory theatre? 
The screen play, of course, is not the stage play. On the . 
other hand, it cannot be dismissed as an inferior version by -' 
any means. The T V cameras can break down that picture 
frame in which we see plays on the stage. In a curious 
sense ‘this modern invention is, in fact, restoring to acted 
drama something akin to the open ‘platform stage of the 
Elizabethans. It presents not only the front view roe action 
and character, but also the profile, the close-up and many 
-other varieties of perspective. TV is still miniature,’ but 
it is by no means a toy, and it would be as foolish to under- 
rate its artistic possibilities .as to minimize its social 
significance. One of the attributes of the living theatre 
which is lacking i in any mechanical diffusion of drama is |. 
the communion. of actors and audience. Acting to a live 
‘and immediate audience is said to produce in the players 
an incandescence which ean only exist in a theatre. I do 
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. not dispute that assertion, though I think it claims too much. 
I have watched many scenes in films, which were shot’ 
without benefit of audience on a studio floor, and -yet 
seem to have evoked in the actors as much incandescence 
of feeling as J remember in a theatre. But however much 
there is in this theory, T V, of course, can already transmit 
effectively the actual performance of a play in the theatre, 
incandescence, audience — participation and all the rest 
of the mystique. In the artistic sense, then, TV is by no 
means an inferior interpreter of drama. The fireside 
theatre is going to provide very good value indeed. And 
with what economic and social consequences? Already in 
America and in Britain it is cutting into cinema audiences, 
and cutting pretty rapidly and deeply too. Its cost to the 
consumer is ridiculously low, and simultaneous trans- 
mission cuts down tHe costs, of course, at the producers’ 
end. : 

Its social consequences are declared, especially by pre- 
lates and magistrates, to be deadly. As a boy I used to be 
chided for having my nose in a book. Today, I suppose, 
I would be rebuked for having my nose to the screen. 
Plus fa changz. .. . T V, it is said again, makes people less 
socially minded. It depends what the comparison is. Is the 
collective audience for T V, composed of myriads of small 
family groups, a less socially desirable phenomenon than 
the crowds queueing for the Odeon? The audience in a 
theatre is indeed a different matter. It can become, in a 
repertory theatre, anyhow, a community of sorts ~ 
especially wh2n a theatre possesses a kind of supporters’ 
club to provide an ancillary programme of debate, lectures, 
and social occasions. But audiences, as such, anywhere, of 

. their very nature, are receivers and not participants, 
and whether they experience a play in a theatre, a cinema, 
or a parlour does not seem to me a decisive element in that 
experience. I repeat, I do not ‘deny the electric current 
theory. Some varieties of drama evidently depend on it. 
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The clowns need the audience response. But I wonder . 
“whether the good actor, immersed in his performance, 
draws anything from the crowc in front? Agreeable as it, 
would be to pursue these inquiries about actor and audience, 

I must return to my main line. I am really only concerned 
to suggest that TV drama may not be such a poor sub- 
stitute for the live theatre as some of us imagine. I do not 
think it wise to underrate the fast-developing challenge of 
TV both to the cinema and the theatre. 

So far, this paper has examined the manifold afflictions 
of the theatre of serious pretersion. Audiences too small, 
or theatres too small. Long runs or sudden death in 
London; and in the provinces an increasing economic 
compulsion forcing theatre after theatre into the artistic 
bankruptcy of weekly repertory. Costs of production 
climbing all the time, but nothing more coming in to the 
box office’ to balance the budget. Local Authorities still 
a kit reluctant to recognize. drama as they recognize 
natural history or oil-painting. And now, on top of it all, 
the rapid onset of T V with its revoluticnary economic and , 
social consequences. Is this, then, the twilight of the theatre? 
Despite the odds, it need not bə so, and I shall now try to- 
shape that belief into a constructive pattern. 


II 
A PLAN For THE FUTURE 


Only a handful of the repertories are on an even keel: 
the rest are on the rocks or a lee shcre. In that phrase. 
‘a lee shore’ are epitomized such inexorable causes of 
jeopardy as theatres too small in size to cover their costs of 
preduction even when the seats are full; or towns so small 
that the percentage of regular attenders do not add up to an 
economic quorum; or yet again the increasing direct 
ratio between TV aerials on the roofs and empty seats in 
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‘the theatre. For reasons of this kind, most of the repertory 
theatres — the theatres of any serious pretension — are. 
suffering a shortage of audiences. In their desperate 
endeavour to get this limited audience into the theatre as 
often as possible, most of the repertories have resorted to 
the policy of a new production a week and have thus, 
inevitably, lowered their artistic standards. Is there a 
remedy for this chronic ill-health? There are palliatives, 
of course. The Arts Council, for example, distributes 
about £20,009 a year in grants of £500 to £2,000 among a-~ 
score or so of the repertories. The intention of this bounty 
is to encourage higher standards of choice and production, 
to redeem theatres from the bondage of makeshift weekly 
repertory. Yet, alas, this admirable intention is not nowa- ` 
days being acaieved with some of its bounty. It is one thing 
to apply State patronage-to elevating standards; it is another 
to use State funds to subsidize the empty seats in a theatre 
which has bəen -forced to lower its sights by adopting - 
weekly repertory. The same considerations apply to the 
use of municipal grants to theatres. If a corporation grant 
is helping to achieve a rising standard in the local theatre, 
well and good. But if it is being applied merely to’ per- 
petuate the mediocrity of weekly repertory, is it justified? 
If one may adopt a phrase of squalid associations — there 
is too much drama on the dole in Great Britain today — 
too much undistinguished, down-at-heel, hand-to-mouth, 
get-you-nowhere repertory! It is no use nourishing the 
second-rate, for it never becomes first-rate. 

When a general announces his intention of-withdrawi ing 
his forces for re-grouping in prepared positions we expect 
worse news to follow. For all that, battles have been won 
by this strategy of reculer pour mieux sauter! It is the 
strategy I want now to examine as a possible solution to 
the present predicament of the serious theatre. The 
proposals which follow must be considered, above all, 
against the economic background of the, theatre today. 
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The economic factors are inexorable. First, there is the 
-sharp and.rapid rise in all its costs cf production — an ` 
increase of 600 or 700 per cent over what they were fifty 
years ago; but, at the box-office, an increase of only about 
50 per cent in the same period. Allied to that disparity is 
the fact that, many theatres are too small to accommodata 
the larger audiences they might attract. Then there is the 
size of the catchment area to be considered. No more than 
3 per cent of us are regular <heatre-goers. In Liverpocl 
that is more than enough to provide full houses for three- 
weekly repertory. But in Salisbury 3 per cent of a 30,000 
population means a half-empty theatre even for weekly 
repertory., The whole ‘effort is too diffused. The economic 
resources available or foreseeable are keing deployed too 
scantily on too wide a front. Good thzatre is too costly 
to provide on anything like the scale of our present 
attempt. The alternative, I believe, is to concentrate the 
productive resources of the theatre and allow its influence 
to radiate. i l 

I want a Theatre Grid —a network of supply, limited to 
begin with to a few strong units of quality. The embryonic 
pattern of such a grid exists — in the Old Vic and its thriving 
satellite, the Bristol Old Vic. There have been periods in its 
recent history when the abbreviation ‘Old Vic’ seemed to 
represent nothing but ’Orrible Vicissituces. But for all that, 
the Old Vic stands for a tradition, both artistic and social, 
unique in our theatre history. Let us assume, then, that 
the policy now being develop2d there restores it to the 
pattern of a national theatre. Bristol, at present, is its only 
partner, independently managed yet closely associated 
with its namesake and, already, so accomplished in its 
own right that it can bring a production to London and 
pack the parent establishmert. Now suppose that two 
other cities with a long ard distinguished theatrical 
tradition decided to link up in this Old Vic Association: 
say Birmingham and Liverpoo-. On paper, then, here is a 
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theatre grid of four exemplary theatres, each retaining 
` its autonomy but associated in artistic policy. Between them, . 
year by year, they could build up a true repertory chosen 
from the autaology of world drama — a function performed 
in our lifetime by no one but the B.B.C. Easier said than 
done, but feasible all the same. There are many per- 

mutations of such a joint artistic plan. The Old Vic might 
stick to Shakespeare; Liverpool might make Shaw or 

Chekhov or T. S. Eliot its priorities; Bristol opt for 
Sheridan and Ibsen. But each of these Old Vics would 
visit, in the year, the other three theatres in the grid, 

so that all four cities could see a pretty fair selection of 
the great plays. Each would play at home for, say, three- 
quarters of the season, and one-quarter away. And there 
would have to be an allowance of ‘roughage’ ~ if only to 
let the actors relax occasionally from the sustained en- 
durance of high endeavour. There would be room for 
comedies anc Christmas capers in the plan. Each unit 
in the grid, moreover, would pledge itself to discover and 
produce one new play a year. Two of the cities, it will be 
noted, are already the headquarters of two of our best 
symphony orchestras —a point of some significance if we 
are thinking of provincial capitals of the arts. 

What are the advaritages of a federation of this kind? 
First, each resident company would be giving its energy 
and skill to, say, no more than eight productions apiece a 
year —and thus having time to do them properly; and 
building up, in the process, a repertory of productions that 
could come back into the cycle in subsequent years according | 
to their excellence and popularity. Of the theatres nom- 
inated for this network, in its first phase of development, 
three are at present subsidized and one is not. The theatre 
grid would certainly require subsidizing: the exchange of 
visits would cost money; the occasional box-office risk 
would cost money; the older plays with big casts and many 
scenes would cost money. Two of the four units in the 
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proposed grid have at present theatres of too small a 
7, capacity for the audiences they might become capable of A 
attracting and, eventually, the development of the grid 
would involve capital expenditure on building theatres. 
.But for a scheme of such a range and quality, both Arts 
Council and city corporations might feel: justified in- 
providing production and circulation subsidies in a joint 
pool administered by the four Old Vics themselves. 
The grid should be capitalized for several years of develop- 
ment. Or, if not capitalized, then subsidized, which comes 
to tae same thing. But the subsidies should be guaranteed 
for several years ahead. Industrial development always 
allows for the cost of slow progressive build-up. But we 
plunge into artistic developments in the most short- 
sighted and imprudent way. If collective patronage of the 
arts is to be effective it must be both generous and far- 
sighted. j 

Such a concerted and systematic plan might achieve 
many of the.consequences we yearn fcr. It could restore 
` the prestige, the panache of the theetre; bring in the 
audiences which are losing faitk in the theatre or following ` 
the strange gods of T V. It cou-d provide the theatre with 
provincial capitals as well as a London cne. It could give a 
large body of actors the great experience of sharpening 
their skill on a wide variety of exacting parts. It could 
restore the living quality to that rich anthology of English 
and world drama which has keen aave from the stage 
into the library. - 

_ This four-way theatre grid might be got into working 
order in, say, five ‘years. The next quinquennium might 
add a few more units to the gr id — selected from the hardier 
repertory theatres such as Coventry, Glasgow, Nottingham 
or built up from the ground (alas the barren ground today) 
where Miss Horniman created the Old Gaiety Theatre in 
Manchester.‘ Only large towns can qualify as the possible 
bases for this build-up: towns of a big population where the 
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_minimum 3 per cent audience is likely to be available; 
and when complete the grid could comprise no more than ' 
ten or a dozen exemplary theatres. This will seem harsh 
doctrine to the many devoted people labouring to keep the 
repertory theatres alive in the small towns. But it is 
_ realistic doctrine. The economic odds are hopelessly against 
them — and those odds are not likely to improve. The 
reasons must be hammered home: theatres too small, and 
no capital to build new and larger ones. Or audiences too 
small to fill the seats they have got. Or quality too low, 
because of the exigencies of weekly repertory, ever to 
permit them to raise their sights on choice and production 
of plays. In the smaller towns the odds against the pro- 
fessional theatres seem decisive — and brilliant exceptions 
like Windsor do not affect the fundamental argument. 
But if we could create a few exemplary theatres we might 
also persuade as many people to take a train or coach to a 
theatre as are now willing to take that kind of trouble to 
visit a league football match or a county cricket match. 
Good theatre cannot be abundant. It must be concentrated, 
on the whole, in the large towns. But if it is really good 
theatre it will eventually create a visiting as well as a 
resident audience. 

In this sketch of a theatre grid no mention has yet been 
made of one of the most distinguished and successful 
enterprises — Stratford-upon-Avon. We might well substi- 
tute the name ‘Stratford’ for ‘Old Vic’ in this sketch of a 
long-term plan for-the theatre. Or we might base the 
development of a second quinquennium of the plan on 
Stratford, and have three or four theatres working in its 
orbit, as the former group would work in with the Old Vic. 
‘Restrict the dangers of monopoly! Promote a healthy 
competition between the Old Vic network and the Stratford 
network. In due course, perhaps, re-shuffle the units and 
make a-new pattern of associated theatres. There is much 
to be said for bringing Stratford and the Old Vic together 
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now, but they.are perhaps too s-rong a pair of personalitiés | 
‘to be yoked, and would do betzer each as the leader of a 
team of theatres. If this plan materialized, then, we should 
have, ultimately, say ten or.a dozen -— not more — major 
repertory theatres, firmly estaklished in the big and con- 
venient cities. What else? I am not a steam-roller planner, 
_ and I would like to see the survival of those theatres which, 
here and there—in Windsor cr Ipswich + have managed 
to beat the economic odds. Beyond that it becomes a 
question of how far the subsidies available from State 
and municipal patronage will go. The answer is not far. 
There is not enough subsidy to go round, and if we expend 
` what there is in penny packets on forlorn hopes we are, 
liable to lose all. 
`~ I mentioned earlier one kind of theatre which ia its 
_ protagonists: The Good Companions outfits which’ go 
caravanning into the rural wilderness providing robust 
and improvised theatre for village greens and Women’s 
Institutes. One would wish to encourage the survival of 
some of these companies of strolling players.. They give 
scope for a young adventurous element in the theatre, 
they provide a command training for actors and producers 
- fresh from the academies. Buz there is no future in this 
romaritic approach to the problem — no artistic and no 
economic future whatever. For the small towns and rural 
areas the answer is not to get more stages on wheels, but 
‘to get more audiences on Wheels — on their way to visit 
the theatre in the big towns. 

The doctrine of so-called fair shares is a specious one if 
applied to some of the affairs of life. You cannot diffuse 
everything on the same scale. You can diffuse radio to the 
last cottage in the wilds of Inverness. But you. cannot 
diffuse higher education beyond a limited number of 
centres. You do not have a university in a village. The 
diffusion of the arts, especially, is by no means a simple 
equation. Some things may be inconvenient to diffuse — 
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and yet not economically unreasonable. You can diffuse 

books, for example, at not too wild a cost to the rates, by ' 
the County ‘Library system. You can diffuse the visual 

arts, as the Arts Council does, to hundreds of small places 

at the modes: cost of £38 a showing. But some of the arts, 

like real grand opera, are only portable at vast expenditure, 

-and therefore available only to a very limited number _ 
of towns. In a lesser, but no less real, degree symphony 
orchestras and theatres cannot be directly diffused beyond 
. a limited extent. You actually can, if you like, send a 
theatre company on tour to the so-called theatreless towns, 
as the Arts Council continues to do. You can pack the 
available halls, what is more, but at a regular loss of, say, 
£250-£300 a week. There are some critics who say, ‘All 
right. Let it be so. In the name of fair shares, let the rural 
taxpayer have his whack, and let the Old Vic have less.’ 
In their zeal for this equalitarian dogma they ignore 
many factors, including arithmetic— and the cost of 
diffusion on the ‘fair shares’ basis would be fantastically 
high. Operas and symphony orchestras and theatres of 
notable stancard can have only, limited direct diffusion; 
and the policy for these expensive times must swing ‘away 
from diffusion towards consolidation. One might say the 
same even if we were better off than we are. Artistic 
quality, no less than economic necessity, demands a con- 
centration of the talents available. If high standards are to 
be established, the arts need more strongholds and fewer 
cutposts. 

There is another reason why we should look afresh at 
this problem of diffusion. The reason, of course, is radio. 
The B.B.C. has become the world’s greatest agency for the 
diffusion of knowledge, and not least knowledge of the 
arts. It has given Toscanini to Tonypandy. Not the entire 
experience of such an occasion but the essence of it. Sound 
broadcasting is nowadays being described with affectionate 
ridicule as steam radio, and TV is on the march. It is 
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helping to empty a few hard-pressed repertory theatres , 
‘in the Midlands — but it is multiplying a thousandfold and 
more the number of people who watch a play every week. 
Its potentialities as the greatest of all diffusers are too clear 
to need particularization here. In the future it is going to 
‘transmit much of the experience of theatre-going to a 
whole population from the Sciily Isles to the Orkneys, and - 
in a simultaneous impact which is in itself significant. It: 
is a mistake to think the TV audience, much of it ex- 
periencing drama as a new phenomenon in their lives, as a 
dumb receptive mass, watching goggle-eyed and then 
. wandering off to bed. Listen to next morning’s conversa- 
tions in the train, the bus, the coffee shop and the canteen 
and you will be surprised and impressed by the lively 

curiosity and emphatic opinion which T V can stimulate. 

I am not seeking to glorify TV. I am not saying it is the 
ideal device for presenting plays. I am saying it is a new — 
and still experimental — instrument of diffusion on a 
hitherto undreamed-of scale, and that as such it has 
potentialities of artistic and social good which we must 
respect and assist. I am saying also, that for the task of wide 
diffusion TV is the cheapest, most convenient method of 
bringing quality in the arts to the largest quantity of. 
‘people. And, finally, I am saying that all schemes of 
diffusion, in these days, whether promoted by the Arts 
Council or anyone else, should be related to the plans and 
possibilities of TV. Its prospects of giving good theatre 
will be the better if, instead of being forced to employ 
studio productions, it has the run and use of my theatre 
grid. The B.B.C. is well aware of such advartages as 
this, and is showing welcome willingness to seek allies in 
securing them. Instead of harping on the perils of TY 
(which are real enough) we might now agitate, instead, 
for the measures which would diminish these perils. The 
best way to beat the bad is to provide the good. 

It is time now to pull together and sum up an argument 
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. which offers too many temptations to digression. The theatre 


is in poor health, poor economic health; and poor econcmic ' 
health has artistic consequences which are already showing 
themselves. Too much is being attempted on resources 
which become increasingly inadequate every year, so that 
both security and standard are increasingly endangered. 
The audience needed to sustain and develop good theatre 
is at present too small, or too scattered, or too capricious. 
The social and scientific revolutions of our time have 
produced, and are producing, competitors of ominous 
power and appeal. Yet the living theatre has an identity, 
indeed a mystique, too precious to be abandoned. The magic 
of mechanical reproduction and instantaneous transmission 
will come tc nothing unless we preserve those arts of 
dramatic composition and performance which are best 
nourished in the living theatre; unless we maintain a 
tradition and ritual which the human race began to 
develop as soon as it became articulate. The theatre is 
the shrine of the entire complicated ‘dramatic art’, no 
matter how many mechanical forms that art may assume 
or employ, and our problem today is to maintain the shrines 
and, over the years perhaps, increase them. Because I 
hold that belief, I do not want young people to make’ 
their acquaintance with the living theatre by visiting an 
impoverished weekly repertory, where the environment is 
so often dingy and the performance inadequate and 
dispirited. I do not want the younger generation, which 
very properly takes nothing on trust, to make comparisons 
which are only likely to confirm their devotion to Holly- 
wood and Alexandra Palace. I want them to discover, 
first by heresay and then by experience, that there are 
shrines of drama worth the cost aud bother of journeys no 
longer than those they take to see a league or cup football 
match. There are many of them in the Midlands, already, 
who find a visit to Stratford worth the trouble. If good 
theatre becomes hard to get, so much the better — both 
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. vision are being found — where? — in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Glasgow, London — with universal. 
transmission provided by the B.B.C. to every crofter and 
shepherd in the British Isles. The nostalgic ” citizen of 
these times who longs for the world revealed in George 
Sturt’s The Wheelwright’s Shop may detest these de- 
velopments, these artistic ‘conurbations’ which are being 
set up in England’s green and pleasant land. But they are 
inevitable, if only because they conform’ to our social 
and economic evolution. And, anyhow, they are at least 
mitigated by those scientific transformations which nowa- 

‘days make it-possible for the wheelwright to have a radio 
or, T V'set in his workshop or his cottage. We.really do 
inhabit a chenging world, and the arts are as susceptible 
to these changes as are all our other modes and conditions 
of contemporary life. 
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reputations than the recent rise to popularity and 

importance of S. T. Coleridge. The situation has 
developed spectacularly since Sir E. K. Chambers wrote 
his somewhat querulous biography in the ’thirties. Almost 
everyone has joined in, I. A. Richards, Sir Herbert Read, ° 
Stephen Potter, Lawrence Hanson, while recently Mr 
Cyril Connolly declared his conversion. Indeed, in a period. 
when division of views has been so extreme and, at times, 
violent in literary discussion, Coleridge has acted as a sort 
of posthumous catalyst. Now comes Humphry House with 
the offering of his Clark Lectures, an interim judgment 
perhaps, but a singularly interesting one, dressed up neatly 
for production by that new and-lively publisher, Rupert 
Hart-Davis.} | 

A number of reasons may be given for this change of 

view, and I explore some of them below. But let us first 
pay tributes to the indispensable advance guards of criti- 
cism, those whom Johnson in an ironical moment described 
as ‘harmless drudges’, the editors. No definition, of course, 
could be further from the truth, and of this Johnson was 
well aware. The editor, at his best, needs more patience, - 
more knowledge and as much imagination as the critic, 
but he works more modestly. 


F changes have been more remarkable in-literary 
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I would first pay a tribute to Stephen Potter, who has 
been lost as an editor and a critic, since his capture by that: 
ruthless Moloch, the British Broadcasting Corporation. I 
hope that, one day, he may find his way back to the service 
of letters, for he has a lively, sensitive, and discriminating 
mind that is much needed. I was happy to see that Mr 
Humphry House pays a tribute to Stephen Potter’s studies 
on Coleridge. ‘One of the best editors of Coleridge’ is the 
way that Mr.House describes Stephen Potter’s Nonesuch 
Edition and, he adds that the same author’s Coleridge and 
S.7.C., though it “proceeds by a drastic method’, is a most 
valuable interpretation. 

Let me here, for a moment, digress. Is it not strange that 
despite all our academic departments of literature there is 
still no fully edited and complete edition of Coleridge’s 
extant work? I am not referring to his manuscript material, 
for to that I will return later. But one might have hoped 
that by now we could have had a full and edited edition of 
Coleridge’s p.ablished work. The late Professor Ernest de 
Selincourt, very ably assisted by Miss Helen Darbishire, 
has done mush for Wordsworth, but Coleridge remains 
neglected. Stephen Potter’s edition, although it ran to over 
700 pages was a selection. The standard edition of the text 
is still to be produced. i 

The other editor of Coleridge to whom we must pay 
tribute is Miss Kathleen Coburn, of Toronto, who is the 
central figure in Coleridge studies today. The story is not 
without its excitement. It had long been known that Lord 
Coleridge had at Ottery St Mary a large number of note- 
kooks into wkich Coleridge had collected the results of his 
reading and thought. The only difficulty was that Lord 
Coleridge would not give scholars access to the material, 
and then came Miss Kathleen Coburn and the gates of 
Ottery St Mary were opened. Miss Coburn has had photo- 
stats made of this vast collection of manuscripts, and 
copies of these are today in the British Museum. She has 
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kdi begun the formidable task of editing them. It , 
‘will involve struggling with a handwriting which, at 
times, is only. barely legible and also of interpreting 
reflections and comments that cover the whole range of 
thought available in Coleridge’s time. One may wish Miss 
Coburn good cheer in her great task: the results are already 
valuable, and the final conclusions will still further 
establish Coleridge’s place as one of the greatest minds of 
the nineteenth century. 

Mr Humphry House comments on both Coleridge’s 
verse and his prose. The whole is an illuminating study, 
and this is one of the few books which one could wish to be 
longer. I would venture to disagree with him in some of his 
comments about the verse, while agreeing with him about’ 
the prose. It is generally agreed that three of Coleridge’s 
poems, The Ancient Mariner, Kubla Khan, and.Christabel 
have a different quality from all the rest. Only two of them 
concern me here, The Ancient Mariner and Kubla Khan, 
and as far as Kubla Khan is concerned I am in full agree- 
. ment-with Mr House. He takes up‘the challenge thrown 

_ down by Livingstone Lowes in his brilliant book The Road, 
to Xanadu that the poem is incomplete. Lowes spoke of the ` 
‘vivid incoherence’ of the second part of the poem, and 
described the relation of the parts as ‘inconsequential’: 


‘With utter inconsequence, as the caves of ice glance and 
are gone, the Abyssinian damsel with a‘ dulcimer is there, a 
tantalizing phantom of a dream-remembered dream, unlocalized, 
without the slightest sense of unreality, in space; while the 
Tartar youth with flashing eyes is projected against the back- 
ground of that twice phantasmal dome in air, dream-built ` 
within the dream. It is a bafflingly complex involution — dreams 
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within dreams, like a nest of Oriental ivories, ‘‘sphere in sphere’’. 


Mr House shows that the poem has an imaginative unity, 
an opinion which I heard many years ago from W. P. Ker. 
‘Kubla Khan’, Mr House wore ‘Is a poem about the act of 
poetic realiai; about the “ecstasy in imaginative fulfil- 
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. ment” ’. Mr House has obviously thought out the problem 


afresh for himself, but I wish he had recalled Ker’s passage’ 


delivered in the same Clark Lectures in 1912 where the 


defence of the unity of the poem is stated; with such clarity. 
‘Poetical movement’, Ker wrote, ‘must be reasonable, but- 
poetical reasoning need not be purely-logical. What is the 
logic of Kubla Khan? What does it prove? . . . Kubla Khan 
is something more than mere embroidery or amplification 
of the pleasure ground. The poet, asleep or awake, seems 
to have felt that something was wanted to save the poem 
from slipping on endlessly in description. So there is a 
change of view at the “damsel with a dulcimer’’. What 
follows has a different purpose from that which went before: 
What went before was historical and descriptive. The terms 
may seem ludicrously prosaic, but’ they are relevant; 
the poem tells you what Kubla Khan did in Xanadu and 
what his royal park was like. ‘The damsel with a dulcimer 
introduces a new poetical mode -not description: but 
aspiration and the aspiration is that of the poet for the 
right poetical miracle; and what the. poet here says he 
would fain do, is what he verily does. What else is the work 
of the poet but building through the sound of music? 
The damsel with the dulcimer, her symphony and song, 
do poetically build the pleasure dome in air, and those 
who hear, see it’. 

In searching for the inventor of the theory that the 


_ poem is incomplete one finds that it is not one of the critics, 


but Coleridge himself. As Mr House says ‘if Coleridge nad 
never published his Preface who would have thought of 
Kubla Khan as a fragment?’ The trouble is caused partly by 
Coleridge’s modesty and partly by his capacity of associating 
with a poem, either in preface or comment, a mood which 
is very different from the poem itself. The story of the 


` origin of the poem in a dream and its sudden interruption 


by the advent of the man from Porlock have led most 
critics on the wrong track for over a century. 
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When Mr House comes to The Ancient Mariner I begin . 
‘to part company with him. He seems to accept a solemn . 
"symbolical, almost allegorical interpretation of the poem, 
encouraged in this by the studies of the American critic 
Robert Penn Warren. It is true that Mr House’s own good 
sense is ever warning him against following Mr Warren 
and his allegorical temptations too far, and it is on this 
note, fortunately, that he concludes. Some of Mr Warren’s 
argument, he admits, would have the effect of making the ` 
poern seem more technical and diagrammatic than Mr | 
. Warren himself first found it, or than Coleridge could ever 
have admitted it to be. 

It is well to return to origins. At, first the poem was a 
collaboration between Wordsworth and Coleridge written 
to defray. the cost of a walking tour from Alfoxden to 
Lynton and the Valley of the Stones. As they walked, near 
. Watchet, they planned the poem. Coleridge produced the 
story, which he said had come to his friend Mr Cruikshank 
in a dream. Wordsworth admits that he contributed the 
moral. Here, then, at the very beginning, the poem is _ 
‘magical’ for Coleridge, not allegorical or symbolic. Further, 
it was not a poem, which, at this stage at least, he treated 
with any great seriousness. It was to be a ‘Poet’s Reverie’, 
a modern exercise in the medieval ballad form. This was 
shown in the spelling of the first version and in many 
turns of phrase. I have always wondered what the par- 
‘ticularizing allegorizers, from whom I, of course, completely 
exempt Mr House, could make of those cbigcuit-worms’ 
with which the mariners fed the Albatross on its first 
appearance. 

Later, the poem came to have a greater importance for 
Coleridge, for it was to be his contribution to the idea of 
the Lyrical Ballads, a poem in which ‘the incidents and 
agents were to be, in part at least, supernatural; and the 
excellence aimed at was to consist in the interesting of the 
affections by the dramatic truth of such emotions, as 
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», would naturally accompany such situations, supposing 


them real’. All this is still far away from Mr Warren’s- 
mystical territories. ; 

At first, as is well known, the poem had a hostile 
reception. Southey, who ought to have known better, 
called it ‘a Dutch attempt at German sublimity’, and was 
inordinately proud of the phrase. But gradually the poem 
found an audience, and Coleridge’s own affection for it 
increased. In 1817 he added a prose gloss upon the poem, 
which has the virtues of an original piece of imaginative 
work, and is one of the finest examples of Coleridge’s 
prose. There is nothing in the prose gloss to help those 
who wish to force the poem into the precision of allegory. 
To its beauty Mr House pays tribute, quoting one of its 
outstanding sentences: 


‘In his loneliness and fixedness he yearneth towards the 
journeying Moon, and the stars that still sojourn, yet still move 
onward; and everywhere the blue sky belongs to them, and is 
their appointed rest, and their native country and their own 
natural homes, which they enter unannounced, as lords that 
are certainly expected and yet there is a silent joy at their 
arrival.’ 


My own view is that Coleridge did not intend The 
Ancient Mariner, any more than Kubla Khan, as an allegory 
on life but as a poem of magic. Reason is not the controlling 
factor. Though these with Christabel are the best of 
Coleridge’s poetry, they were not of the order of poetry 
which Coleridge considered as best. Unfortunately Coleridge 
did not want to write the sort of poetry which his genius 
could command. He wanted to write like Wordsworth, 
especially like Wordsworth in the Preludé. His ambition, 
never fulfilled, is admirably described by Mr House: 
‘He thought of himself as perhaps once more achieving a 
seventeenth-century range and inclusiveness; and there 
is little doubt that, at least intermittently, he modelled 
himself on Milton, in ordering his reading with the 
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deliberate intention of writirg a great philosophical 
‘poem.’ 

Coleridge was thwarted in his aim, and possibly it was 
too late in the history of tae world for any poet to succeed 
in that way. Yet it is interesting to conceive of a Prelude 
written by a mind as richly stocked as that of Coleridge. 
What his intentions were he describes in a letter, written 
in 1796, and quoted by Mr House: 


‘The story of Milton might be told in two pages. It is this 
which distinguishes an epic poem from a romance in metre. 
Observe the march of Milton; his severe application; his laborious 
polish; his deep metaphysical researches; his prayer to God 
before he began his great work; all that could lift and swell 
his intellect became his daily food.’ 

‘I should not think of devoting less than twenty years to an 
epic poem. Ten years to collect materials and warm my mind 
with universal science. I would be a tolerable mathematician. I 
would thoroughly understand Mechanics; Hydrostatics; Optics, 
and Astronomy; Botany; Metallurgy; Fossilism; Chemistry; 

Geology; Anatomy; Medicina; then the mind of man; then the 
minds of men, in all Travels, Voyages, and Histories. So I would 
spend ten years; the next five in the composition of the poem, 
and the last five in the correction of it. So would I write, haply 
not unhearing of that divine and nightly-whispering voice, 
which speaks to mighty minds, of predestined garlands, starry 
and unwithering.’ 

A writer who defined his poetical ambitions in that way 
can have found little satisfaction in The Ancient Mariner, 
Kubla Khan and Christabel, however much they may have 
been treasured by later generations. 

The modern reputation of Coleridge lies in his prose and 
not in his verse, and I write this without any desire to 
diminish the miracle of the three poems I have just 
mentioned. They are, indeed, a link with his prose to this 
extent that, in both, Coleridge’s interest is concentrated 
on the workings of the mind, particularly the way that the 
unconscious mind comes to the assistance of the conscious 
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mind, and further the general degree of untidiness that 
exists in the conscious mind itself. Some have claimed that: 
he is the founder of our modern psychological studies, 
but that may be to press the matter too far. His powers of 
introspection, unequalled in any English creative writer, 

did lead him into the direction in which modern psychology 
would penetrate. 

This will appear, increasingly, as Miss Kathleen Coburn’s 
editorial work on the note-books proceeds. Mr House quotes 
a memorable passage from the Biographia Literaria in 
which Coleridge declares himself on the processes of the 
mind: 


‘Seeing a mackerel, it may happen, that I immediately think 
cf gooseberries, because I at the same time ate mackerel with 
gooseberries as the sauce. The first syllable of the latter word, 
heing that which had co-existed with the image of the bird so 
called, I may then think of a goose. In the next moment the image 
of a swan may arise before me, though I had never seen the 
two birds together . . . The accident of seeing two objects at the 
same moment acts as a distinguishable cause from that of having 
seen them at the same place: and the true practical general law 
of association is this; that whatever makes certain parts of a 
total impression more vivid or distinct than the rest, will 
determine the mind to recall these in preference to others 
equally linked together by the common condition of contem- 
poraneity.’ 


It was as a result of the depth of contemplation and of 
being able to employ, sometimes not with full consciousness 
of their origin, all the multifarious results of his reading that 
made possible such ‘magical’ poems as The Ancient 
Mariner. It was that same introspective quality, more than 
any philosophical originality in this thought, that makes the 
main contribution of his prose. It was the depth of his 
introspection that led him to enjoy thought, rather than 
the tasks of presenting the results of his thought in writing. 
He once confessed that he had very little ‘finger industry’ 
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but that his mind was always ‘full -stretch’: further, ., 
‘Mr House quotes a most revealing passage from one of the 
note-books that ‘there is “something inherently mean in 
action’’ and that the Amiguy more or less made a mistake 
in creating the universe’. 

One quality of Coleridge’s mind has, I think, ‘seldom had 
sufficient emphasis though J. Isaacs began its exploration in 
` an interesting paper some years ago on the Imagery ‘of 
Coleridge’s Prose. I refer to the element of wit or humour 
with which the prose, particularly in the early years, 

abounds: That wit may have been in part responsible for 
.the man from Porlock who interrupted the composition of 
Kubla Khan and it certainly influenced the ballad imitations 
present in the first version of The Ancient Mariner. l 
I have before me the manuscript of Coleridge’s Dejection, 
an Ode, one of his saddest poems, as it was sent to Sir 
George and Lady Beaumont. I: was in this poem that he 
wrcte of . 
A Grief without a Pang, void, dark and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassion’d Grief, 
That finds no natural Outlet, no Relief 
In Word, or Sigh, or Tear. 


He concludes the letter to Sir George and Lady Beaurnont, 
accompanying the poem, with two passages. The first is a 
_ typical Coleridge passage, with reference to his- health: 


‘I am so weary of. this doleful Poem that I must leave off, 
and the other Poems Í will transcribe in a Sheet by themselves. 
I have been very ill, and it is well for those about me, that in 
these visitations of the Stomach my Disgusts combine with 
myself and my own Compositions, not with others, or the works 
of athers.’ 


There is more of this and much in the same vein, but there 
is also a postscript. It reads: 


John Fisher, Wordsworth’ s Neighbour, on reading Lord 
Lowther’s circulating Paper exclaimed to me-—‘“Wel Mr 
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_ Coleridge! they shall do me na Injury till they have kill’t me! 
TI feet (fight? till I dee (die) — and I’ll dee with Honor’’. He is- 
a shoe-maker, a fine enthusiastic noble minded Creature, who 
has got a Son, his only one, in the Army. Peggy Ashburne, 
another Neighbour, on reading the little Pamphlet sent to the 
Minister of the Parish — cries out — Lord bless a’ (pronounce it 
as au) Lord bless a’, and pray God! why it is enough to freeten 
vou to Deeth. And truly that Pamphlet is an overdose of Stimulus. 


There is Coleridge, despite the Doleful Poem, and his ill 
health still alert, curious, and with an eye for the humorous. 
Admittedly the passages about his illnesses in the letters 
are innumerable, but on reading them I always recall the 
blurred passage in his letter of October 1st, 1803, to Sir 
George and Lady Beaumont, the text of which infra-red 
has now revealed. It reads: ‘I shall give a fair Trial to this 
new Gout medicine; tho’ it is a very rough Handler’ of 
my inner man (dries me thro’ and thro’) — makes a stir 
& push & bustle in my legs & Feet, so that I nightly 
expect a full fit, but hitherto it has gone off in a profuse 
perspiration. These lines I have written with the new medicine, 
a good Ink for an author if it stands (at least according to a 
Printer’s patter) his pages would continue to be thoroughly 
medicinal.’ Here is the irrepressible element in Coleridge, 
never far away and one for whose presence his critics have 
not been sufficiently alert. 
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Return to Charent 


MURIEL JEFFERSON 


the pink-papered walls of my room. Beneath my 
window people are talking, and away in the meadow 
the hens cackle. All is familiar to me, and even after sucha - 
long absence, I feel at home. Yesterday I came from London, 
and south from Paris late in the evening. It was dark when 
I left the train, and the air was sullen with heat, and even as 
we took the road to Charent, climbing as the ground rose 
- away from the town, the warm wind did not cool us. It is 
twenty-five kilometres from Charent to the railway, but 
we spoke little, my host and I. The car was an oasis of light 
in the blackness of the hills, and though bright forks of 
lightning split the sky, the rumbling thunder was faint 
and distant. Charent, the vilage, was asleep when I 
arrived, but down through the avenue of chestnut trees: 
Charent, the house, was awake. The car drove into the 
gravelly courtyard and came to rest by an open stable door, 
and behind lighted windows warm voices were chattering. 
Like other times when I have come at midnight, the glare 
inside the house was blinding, and as I saw familiar faces, 
Time seemed suddenly to shrink. My old room has been 
changed little, and I slept at once, to wake a moment ago 
in the new heat of today. 
The golden waxed floor is smooth to my feet as I cross 
to the window and throw back -he shutters. The rush of air 
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N OW that'I am awake, I can see the sunlight striping 


By MURIEL JEFFERSON 


is soft and fresh, and the sun is slanting down on the 
` creeper-covered stable across the courtyard where Anne. 
is talking to her father. Anne is my friend, and we once 
. shared everything together. She has short, light, curly 
hair, and a slender body, and she is a doctor in Dijon where ` 
she lives. I save often thought that she has the greatest 
fund of sympathy of anyone I ever knew. She is very like 
her father, who practices medicine here in Charent,. and 
in all the harlets for miles around. His patients are villagers, 
farm-workers, and peasants, and I have been with him on 
his rounds, to isolated farms and cottages high in the hills, 
where the only approach is by the roughest of tracks. In 
those primitive dwellings are bent old women who have 
never left them during the whole of their lives; and the 
stackyards are full of hens, and hay, and ragged, bare-foot 
children. Anne is a clever girl, and her work means much 
to her father, who is sad because he has no son. When I 
came to Chazent before, the house was full of life and noisy 
young people. I remember them all: .Roger, Cécile, 
Janine, Jean-Claude, Anne, Philippe . . . yes, Philippe. He 
is the only cne of us of-whom I cannot say to Anne: ‘Tell 
me, what has happened to . . . ’ because Philippe is dead, 
and he was her brother. , l 

I haye not much time to spend'here, on my way to the 
south, but I want to see again the places where we were 
once so happy. There are high points above Charent where 
one can see the fertile countryside spread around below 
in a complete circle. In the far distance range after range 
of misty blue hills fade into the sky, and'across the warm 
green farmlands, the winding stréams gleam silver in the 
sun. The carriéres in the hills around the village still have 
storage. rooms where row upon row of great round cheeses 
slowly mature. Once, half a dozen of us explored those cool 
‘subterranean caverns; now we are two, and one candle 
gives. sufficient light. The river still runs swiftly at Charent 
la Vineuse, so called to distinguish it from its namesake, 
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and because of the special quality of the vines growing on _ 

. the patch-work hillsides. The dusty white village is un- 
changed since we raced through it on bicycles on our way 
to swim, spinning down the road in a long line under the 
hot summer sky. 

At Charent, under the drowsy regime of cen food and 
fresh air, one quickly loses all sense of time. There are no 
clocks, and we live only by the sun, the requirements of 
the animals, and the doctor’s surgery hours. I work with 
Anne in the garden, or fetch the bread from the hot, 
sweet-smelling bakery. Anne is upset because the tennis 
court is a ruin; and worried because her parents are growing 
old and tired. I can remember the tennis court when it was 
immaculate and new, and I was awakened in the bright 
early mornings by pebbles baing thrown against my 
window. I would dress quickly and run downstairs, to 
breakfast. standing up off a slice of bread and honey, with 
my racquet under my arm, and then we would play until 
the sun became too strong and we were driven into shade. 
We go again by car to Vézélay and Avallon, the walled hill- 
top cities surrounded by crumbling ramparts and pervaded 
by a faint nostalgic air of decadence. At Vézélay the basilica 
of La Madeleine dominates medieval houses and streets 
that are steep and narrow. In Avallon the roads are cobbled 
and the houses white, with wrought-iron balconies, and 
hanging purple wisteria. The doors of the cathedral are 
oper: on to the market-place, an inside is a great richness 
of red and blue light from the stared glass windows set 
in the vast walls. 

Last night I heard a step beneath my window. I did not 
sleep until after one, and I awoke easily at the sound. I 
lay in my bed and listened. Often, people come to call the 
doctor in the night, but a bell hangs at the gate to wake 
him and tell him that he is wanted. Tonight there has been 
no kell. The step is quiet and cautious, feeling its way by 
the wall, and then all grows quiet again and I sleep. In 
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the morning Anne is picking spinach in the garden. I say 
to her: ; 

‘Who came for your father last night?’ and she answers: 

‘Why, nokody. He was not called out.’ : 

‘Anne, I neard someone in the courtyard. At two, or 
just before.’ 

‘There was no one for my father. I don’t know who it 
could have been.’ She looks at me quietly. ‘Sometimes we 
hear footsteps at night.’ I say: 

‘A gypsy?’ buz she does not answer. We take the spinach 
into the kitchen and stir it into great pans on the stove. 
I pour in buttermilk until the consistence is thick and 
creamy. Anne says: 

‘Do not tell my mother you heard someone in the 
night. She is easily frightened, but a gypsy here is unlikely 
to trouble us.’ 

In the afternoon we fish in a quiet stretch of river, 
sinking iron rings and crocheted string nets into deep 
places near the kank, and catching small black fresh-water 
écrevisse, which we take home wriggling in a sack. When 
they are tossed into a pan of boiling water, they slowly 
turn a brilliant scarlet, and we eat them that night at 
dinner, using our fingers and littering our plates with 
debris. 

Charent in the evening has a wonderful western sky, 
with a range and brilliance of colour I have rarely seen 
elsewhere. We walk in the steep cherry orchard above the 
house, Anne and I, and we talk of ourselves as we are, 
and as we once were, a thousand years ago. Here there are 
stumps of old trees, “They were used for firewood when 
fuel was shori,’ there, a gap in the prickly hedge, “That 
was for the mer at night. They were in the woods all 
around us, you know. Philippe made it, though he was 
usually much further south than this. It was dangerous 
for him to be so near home. There were informers, even 
here, and he was well known.’ 
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We walk into the village, and the little café in the square , 
‘is lighted and noisy. On the slope above, the old chateau 
I once knew is a silent, gutted ruin. I say to Anne: i 

‘Who did it?’ and she replies: 

‘We did.. They were using it as a headquarters for . 
reprisals in this neighbourhood, so we destroyed it. They . 
took hostages, of course, my father was one, but they let 
him go.’ 

‘Did Philippe... ?’ 

‘No, he was away. He was most often in the battles 
near the railway. It was his speciality, railways. He used. 
to be sent for, to teach others. He did a lot of damage, 
altogether.’ 

We return to the house, and there is mist lying over the 
fields, and the dew is beginning to fall. 

tis past midnight, but I am still awake and.fully dressed. 
I have. opened my shutters to look into: the thick, velvet 
darkness of the courtyard below, and all around is the 
continuous, musical chirping of the crickets, the sound of 
France at night which I remember above all else. The moon 
is rising, and soon it will be lighter. There is a rustle and a 
murmur again beneath my window, even the tiny crunch 

- of gravel under foot. I know waat I ami going to do, and IĮ 
creep down the stairs with hardly a sound and let myself 
out of the kitchen door. The courtyard is silent and dim, 
and I have trouble with the noisy fastening of the iron 
gate leading into the lane, but I am there at last, and the 
‘ moonlight strikes down the roed in bright, white patches, . 
and everything is asleep. The big chestnut trees cast long. 
shadows which mix with mine, and quiver and stretch as I 
move along. ‘There is-another shadow~beside me, detached 
from the rest. Is it a tree, a bush, am I alone? The roofs of 
the village are quiet, and the small wind blows in the tree- 
tops. We have left the road, and the rough field-stubble 
scratches my legs; the stalks draw blood, but we climb on. 
Charent is silent and the night is immense. 
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‘e Jam in a rutted lane, high up, and the village'is below 
me. The woods stretch down towards me, dark and’ 
beckoning, and the beeches and the oaks and the hazel-nut 
bushes are full of whispers. The moonlight is blinding, 
and I am alone. I stand in a gap in the hedgerow and look 
into the valley. The road’ from the south coils its way into . 
Charent like a white snake. The clock in the roof of the 
old people’s home strikes twice, | and the sound floats up- 
wards clearly. 

I go slowly down the hillside, and the nee noise is the 
soft slither of my feet on the damp turf. Beneath me is the 
roof of a house where I once passed happy afternoons with 
Janine and Cécile and Jean-Claude. They spent their 
summers in Charent with a gathering of female relations, 
leaving their father behind in Tangier where he had a 
business for the exporting of fruit. He always arrived for the 
last month of the holiday exhausted by heat and hard 
work, but I never remember seeing him on more than a 
few brief occasions. The three used to lie on their backs in- 
the over-grown green garden and make music with strange 
flute-like instruments, and the servant they brought with 
them was often a dusky Arab woman in a flowing robe, 
who padded silently to and fro on bare feet. Her throat 
was tattoed in a criss-cross pattern which ran down in a 
line from her chin, and her eyes were intense and black 
like sloes. The house is the same, but the magic garden is 
gone, and in its place are formal flower-beds set out with 
salvias and marigolds. I have passed it twice in daylight, 
and no trace of the wilderness remains. 

. Today a fair has come to the village and the evening is 
filled with the noise of ‘the booths and side-shows and. 
numberless piano accordions. The roundabouts swing their 
giddy circles against the star-pricked sky. In the centre of 
the crowd I suddenly say to Anne: 

‘Did Philippe ever remember me during those last 
years? Did you hear him speak of me?’ I can feel her mind 
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recoil from the question, and the waves of sensitivity - 
‘between us quiver intangibly. 

‘Twice he spoke of you, when we had time to talk 
togezher, but that -was not- often; I saw him only three 
times in two years. He grew detached from us during that 
time, and I think he realized long before it happened that his 
life was almost over. You belonged to a different world and 
he knew he would never find thet world again. Indeed, we 
none of us will; my mother is grey and old, and my father 
is sad, and my life is no longer here but away in the hospital 
and the research laboratory at Dijon.. We thought we could © 
direct our future, but it was only conceit. The war taught 
us differently, and Philippe was the first to- learn. He was 
already beyond us when he diec.’ 

I am quiet for a moment. Then I ask: 

‘Was he happy, at the end of his life?’ 

Anne is quick to reply. 

“Yes, oh yes, I am sure he was. People who were with 
him told us he was always gay. He used to sing under his 
breath when he was setting out to take some awful risk. 
The last time I saw him he was as cheerful as a cricket; 
even the life he had to lead, so rough and dirty, did not 
worry him.’ She paused. ‘It was the moon that killed him, 
you know. On a dark night he cculd have come and gone ` 
quite safely, but he took a chance in the moonlight to get 
the bandages and drugs from my father. For the wounded 
in the battle at Moulémes, and he wanted to see us too. 
He never even got to Charent.’ 

A thought is shooting through my brain. 
< ‘Anne, if Philippe was happy, he would not still want 
to come home, would he?’ 

Anne is smiling. 

‘Philippe in the courtyard at night? You heard a dead 
leaf rustling in the wind or a stone falling from the roof. 
But if Philippe wants to come home in the moonlight . 
who can tell?’ 
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Before I go I have one more pilgrimage to make. 
I take the Moulémes road out of Charent, and I pass the’ 
cemetery where the wrought-iron memorials creak to and 
fro in the wind. The woods are thick, but soon I find a 
small stone tablet set into the ground by the wayside. 
It says: 


Here was shot by the barbarous Nazis 
a hero of the Resistance ` 
Philippe Durand 
August 20th, 1943. 


In this world I have a husband and I have met with 
serenity, but once, a long time ago, the world of Philippe 
was all that I ever wished to know. 


London Spring - 


G. S. FRASER 








It’s spring again; I frame it from my window, 
And like small spats of cuckoo-spit the buds 
Thick on thin branches by the ricky wall 
Suggest a life deposited, not growing, 

Or a young hope that has not “aced it all; 


Though there, beyond the placid holy oblong 
Of frost-chapped grass around Moravian bones, 
The jaunty shafts of workers’ Jats shoot high, 
Seasonable emblems also of renewal, 

And there sand-heaps and concrete-mixers lie, 


And there on morning-walks I halt my children 
And from the rubble watch the theorem rise, 
Out of that nursery-floor bombs left, to prove 
That mathematics underprops tne homely 

And calculation is the scope of love, 


And so this spring I shall not praise the potplants, 
The curled proud hyacinth, droopt daffodil, 

But praise fresh paint upon the Chelsea doors, 
Girls by the old King’s Head in new print dresses, 
And chars with buckets at their scouring chores, 
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For if our city-living is organic, 

Time’s layers in building like time’s layers in verse, 
Both ways of doing things, that sometimes work, 

We must scrub up the artifice of springtime, 

Not peer where bits of vegetation lurk 


Forgetting we are living; dying, also, 

In a more tense and complicated way 

Than any leaf or little London bird; 

Or, if the buds and chirpings are a message, 
.They are a message only we have heard 


And codec in our own and alien language 

To cheer ourselves to an ambiguous task 

Of juxtaposing power-houses and parks, 

And praising growth, but also praising masters, 
The great who made the obvious remarks. 


So spring is like the shift from mild to bitter, 
From winter overcoat to gaberdine, 

From reacing Gibbon to re-reading Blake: 

The deep source is not mocked at by the fountains 
At play above the artificial lake. 
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On. the 
Death of Richard Mickle 


GEORGE MOOR 








From the huge rent-quitting trees 

And plot once plenteous with peas 

Or strict with rows of kale, and run 
Where the flock dwindled down to one, . 


After such years to be bereft, 

With neither sons nor daughter left, 
Of a lifetime’s home and all 

That might your vanished life recall, 


To lie within a scrupulous bed, 

Denuded, discontinuous, dead, 

And fear in that strange whitewashed place 
Cold Mercy’s antiseptic face, 


Unliving, till deata terminate 

The cruel kindness of the State. 

All your toil and all your strength 
Came to a workhouse cell at length. 


You, who like oak compact, had sought 

To meet life’s dues and reared and wrought, 
Giving your body’s strength for wage 

From before youth to pasz old age. 
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But I who with this toy of verse 
Your pitecus last days rehearse 
Feel less a pure humanity 

Than as the same will come to me 


Who all grasshopper-like live on 
Till a few summer days are done 
By dew and song, not year by year 
Your long economy of fear. 


Life’s colds nor ant nor idler spare. 


Yet what for me the briefer were 
The justice of mere tragedy, 
In you was fate’s brutality. 
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The Philosopher 
and the Birds 


RICHARD MURPHY 


A solitary invalid in a fuschia garden 


(In memory of Ludwig Wittgenstein at Rossroe) 





* 


Where time’s rain eroded the root since Eden, ° 


He became for a tenebrcous epoch the stone. 


Here wisdom surrendered the don’s gown, 
Choosing for Cambridge two deck chairs, 
A kitchen table, undiluted sun. 


He clipped with February shears the dead 
Metaphysical foliage. Old, in fieldfares 
Fantasies rebelled, thouga annihilated. 


He became gull-haunted beyond omega shade: 
Wisdom was tormented Ly terrified knots 
In pin-feathered flesh. But all folly repeats 


Is worth one snared robin his fingers untied. 

He broke prisons, beginning with words, 

And at last tamed, by talking, wild birds. 
54% 
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‘Through accident of place, now by belief 
I follow’ his love, which bird-handled thoughts 
To grasp growth’s terror, or death’s leaf. 


He last on this savage promontory shored 
His logical weapon. Genius sjérred 
_A soaring intolerance to teach a blackbird. 


So before alpha you may still hear sing 
In the leaf-dark dusk, some descended young 
Who exalt the evening to a wordless song. 


His wisdom widens: he becomes worlds 


- Where thoughts are wings. But at Rossroe herds 


Of village cats have massacred his birds. 


THE MIND AND ART OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT 


RICARDO QUINTANA 


Professor Quintana’s book which has for some time been unobtainable in 
this country, is not a biography but a study of the writings and ideas of 


Swift as ope of the most powerful and brilliant literary figures of the early 


18th century. The present reprint contains a new preface, a new series of 
notes, and a short additional bibliography. 21s 
v 


G. WILSON KNIGHT i 
Mr G. Wilson Knight, whose three well-known volumes of interprezations 
of Shakespeare’s plays (The Crown of Life, The Wheel of Fire and The Imperial 
Theme) have already been reissued by Methuen, has revised this fourth volume, 
which traces through the mass of Shakespeare’s plays and poetry the central 
symbols of tempest and music. The reissue contains a chart of Shakespeare’s 
various values and symbolic powers which should be of the utmost interest 
to all serious students of the subject. . 2s 


METHUEN 
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Book Reviews 








THE PAINTINGS OF FRA ANGELICO 
by JOHN POPE-HENNESSY 


Phaidon Press, 34 gns. 


This volume, both in standards of production and scholarship, 
fully maintains the Phaidon tracition. John Pope-Hennessy 
‘admits that Fra Angelico presents one of the most difficult 
interpretative problems of fifteenth-century Italian painting. 
He illustrates all Fra Angelico’s autograph paintings. This study 
differs from previous volumes on the artist, first in the fact 
that his main works, the frescoes at San Marco and in the Vatican, 
as well as many panel paintings, have been rephotographed so as 
.to offer a full impression of their subtle handling and simple 
‘forms; and secondly in that his authenticated paintings are 
separated from the mass of trivial, pietistic panels which bear 
his name. Extensive use is made of detail photographs. The text 
by Mr John Pope-Hennessy examines the problem of the painter’s , 
enigmatic personality. Two catalogues summarize the information 
available on the paintings ascribed to Fra Angelico, and an 
introduction explains the main characteristics of his work and 
the idea which it expressed. From this reassessment, and from 
the plates, Fra Angelico emerges in his true proportions as orë 
of the greatest artists of the fifteentn century. There are, in al} 
133 large monochrome plates and seven plates in full colour./* 
Thé introduction is far fuller than is usual in volumes of this 
character. It examines in detail Fra Angelico’s works, and in 
his summary the editor writes: ‘the five hundred years that have 
elapsed since the death of Fra Angelico have produced no artist 
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with so universal an appeal. The Annunciation at Cortona, the ` 
Deposition from Santa Trinita, the frescoes at San Marco, the 
Flight into Egypt from the silver chest, all these formi part of 
one common imaginative currency’. He suggests further that 
Fra Angelico avoided personal mysticism ‘the private idiom of 
other great religious artists’. His works reflect ‘the serenity, the 
discipline, the anonymity of communal religious life’.. He finds 
Fra Angelico unaffected byrthe ‘revolution in visual technique’ 
of his period, remaining faithful to the models of Giotto and his 
followers. Though keenly aware of the sensuous world Mr Pope- 
Hennessy finds nim ‘a Puritan faithful io his own intransigent 
ideal of reformed religious art’. He concludes that in the whole 
history of painting ‘there are few instances of single-mindedness 
more notable than that with which Angelico pursued his path’. 


\ 


THE ROMANTIC POETS by GRAHAM HOUGH 
"  Hutchinson’s University Library, 8s 6d net 


Graham Hough has written on the Romantic Poets and not 
about. romantic poetry, and that perhaps defines as well as- can 
be the limitation of his argument. He pursues each of the major 
poets, separately, adding Gray, for reasons best known to himself. 
But he does not attempt to define whether there was such a thing 
as the romantic movement, nor why the present generation, in 
its wisdom, has reacted so violently against it. 

These isolated studies are lively and competent, though seldom 
novel, and one is left with that exhausting feeling of having 
heard it all before, and of not having listened to the question on 
which one would have appreciated discussion. There was a 
romantic movement; even if the poets themselves would not 
have defined it in that way. For Shelley and Keats and Hazlitt 
vetween them invented terms such as ‘the spirit of the age’ and 
the march of mind’ and they had some faith in the value of the 

dividual experience. In these conclusions they were united, 
however, in a belief in life beyond reason based on the imagina- 
tion. It may have been left for Dowden to invent the term 
‘romantic movement’ but the movement does exist and it needs 
some definition beyond an account of the separate executants. 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON AND WILFRID MEYNELL 
by VIOLA MEYNELL 
Hollis and Carter, 18s 


Except in Catholic circles Francis Thompson is a half-forgotten 
poet. No one would now make for him the extravagant claims 
once so confidently asserted and it is from these that in part 
he suffers. That he did move his readers deeply is unquestion- 
able. Viola Meynell quotes a letter by the young Mr Garvin 
before he had descended from Newcastle upon Tyne to the editor- 
ship of the Observer: he writes of The Making of Viola that ‘it 
exercised over me an instant fascination from which I never 
shall escape’. Viola Meynell tells egain the story of Thompson 
and of her father, his first publisher: ‘They met strangely, lived 
differently, and were peculiarly and fatefully united.’ Wilfrid 
Meynell appears from these pages as an affectionate, energetic 
and engaging personality. At the back there lingers, only dimly 
seen in this volume, the majestic figure of Alice Meynell who 
once described Thompson as ‘one o? the most innocent of men’. 
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NEW DUCKWORTH BOOKS 
Al. M. Tomlinson 


‘Get hold of H. M. Tomlinson ’s A Mingled Yarn, (12]€} and 
you will see what Engish writing can be. If you love the 
English tongue and a spirit both modest and adventurous, 
read this book’. HOWARD SPRING (Country Life). 


Charlotte Mew 


Her Collected Poems with the new biographical memoir by 
Alida Monro, portrait frontispiece and manuscript repro- 
ductions will be pudlished this Autumn. 96 pages. 
Demy 8vo. 10/6 


Mary Lamont 


The new volume of short stories by the author of Roberta 
is entitled To Live at Random: they are mostly about women 
and children and all true, based on the author’s own ex- 
periences during World War I and in her childhood. 208 
pages. Cr 8vo. 10/6. 
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THE ` 


YEAR BOOK 
for 1953 


The forthcoming edition of this 
Annual of the Fine Arts is now 
in preparation and will be pub- 
lished during the Autumn. In this 
1953 edition will appear another 
outstanding series of'finely illus- 
trated and authoritative articles 


«on Historic Houses and the’ 


collections which they contain. 
The list below „provides some 
idea of the interest and impor- 
tance of the work. 


CONTENTS 
The first 100 years of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


The wall decorations in the Marl- 
_ borough Pavilion, Chartwell, Kent 


. Ockwells Manor, Berkshire 
The Palace of Fontainebleau 
Kedleston Hall,.Derbyshire 

Sudbury Hall, Derbyshire 
Georgian architecture in the 
British West Indies 
Powerscourt—the Grand, Classic 
of Irish Country Houses 
Queen Elizabeth I and 
Richmond Court 
The armoury of the 
Dukes 3f Brunswick 
The Gavan Collection of 
American Silver 
The Dupont Collection 
The Huntingdon Collection , 


. 


The price of the Connoisseur Year 
Book is 21/-, or 22/- by post. The 
demand for the earlier issues ex- 


.weeks after publication. To make 
sure of copies for yourself and as 


order from your Bookseller now, 
or write direct to :— 


THE CONNOISEROE 
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CONNOISSEUR. 


hausted the entire editions, a few 


distinguished gifts for your friends, ` 
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NICOLAI GOGOL ` 
Translated by M. MONTAGU-NATBAN 
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A Choice of Kipling’s Prose 
Selected and with an 
Introductory Essay by 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


‘A luminous introductory essay. The selection is wide and 
truly representative.” — JOHN CONNELL (Evening News). 
‘Comment on Kipling by so accomplished a master of the 
conte must be heard with respect, if not always with agree- 
ment... . The true Kiplingite will thank Mr Maugham.’ — 
The Times. 15s. 


W. B. Veats. 
COLLECTED PLAYS 
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~ Tne one-volume Collected Plays was first published in 1934 


and ñas been out of print for some years. It is now to be re- 
issued with the addition of the fcllowing later works: A Full 
Moon in March and The King of the Great Clock Tower, 
(1935), The Herne’s Egg (1933), and Purgatory and The 
Death of Cuchulain from the +940 volume of Last Poems 
and Plays. „18s. 


Edith Siiwell 
A BOOK OF FLOWERS 


‘Dr Edith Sitwell here shares with us the fine fruits of her - 
discrimination in an anthology devoted to flower lore. She 
ranges far and wide over five centuries, among poets, 
gardeners, philosophers and scints, of various epochs and 
climates ... there are also mony enchanting surprises that 
give to the collection a flavour of an original personality.’ — 
GERALD BULLETT (The Bookman). 18s. 
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Maurice Bowra E 
HEROIC POETRY : 
D ‘This scholarly and fascinating contribution to the study of g 
z one of the oldest of all forms cf poetry... . It.is di ifi cult to Z 
g think of anyone who cares at all for story-telling in verse : 
g failing to fall under the spell of this vivid and intensely k 
x interesting survey.” — S. P. B. MAIS SONON Mail). 40s. 4 
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Book REVIEWS 


Phere were moments of emotional terision between Thompson. 

and Alice Meynell, but,’on the whole, she remained aloof, or ' 
rather, she maintained as a solid background in her life her 

relationship with Wilfrid Meynell. Qn this Viola Meynell writes 

a pireyealing passage on both Patmore’ and Thompson:: 


. In regard to Alice Meynell’s self-contained, or family- contained, 
pene beth men were in outer darkness — in Thompson’s case the 
unquestioned natural darkness of. night; in Patmore’s the blackness 
of despair and doom.: What Patmore sought from her in, this jast 
distraught grief of his life is undefined. He may have though: that in 
her marriage ‚there could not be full communion in wäat was’ to 
chim her rar2 genius. It was not unnatural to: think of her separately 
from those close about her. She was distinct, as a person’ of creative 
genius must be — bound to be solitary in her creative life. Certainly , 
Patmore dic not link her entirely and exclusively. with her husband, 
nor include him in any special degree of interest. He did not realize 
that though her powers were far beyond her husband’s she was 
junited to him in an equality in which it cannot be saia@yhich gave 
an^ which received the most. Neither did George Meredith, any more 
than Patmore, when he became her great admirer, imagine her so 
lindivisibly partnered as to extend to Meynell his particular friendship. 
|In both cases Meynell would have no thought of its being otherwise. 
JOf Patmore, Thompson and Meen it was Thompson who loved 
both.’ Cd 3 
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THE HOUSE OF COLLINS by DAVID KEIR 
Collins, 15s 


What fun enterprise must once have beeil. Over a century ago 
the first William Collins, ‘slaved with passion and genius in his 
tiny Caridleriggs printing office’, and out from his efforts came a 
‘great publishing house, a great printing and stationery house, 
and 180 million envelopes a year as only an item on its agenda. 
The history of a country is best not written in the terms of 
‘generalization’ but in distinct~-and separate scenes, the histories 
of people, families, banks and businesses. The firm of Collins ` 
‘Mi well tc have its own honourable history written ard made a 
appy choice of author i in so able a Scot as David Keir to do-it. 
\‘Clear Type’ and. ‘Bible Printing’ are only two memorable 
hordei in the story. Remarkable as are many of the later- 
scenes, the courage of the first Collins and the expanding energy 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT 
BOOK IN THE WORLD 


* * 





; By H. P. BLAVATSKY 
Fourth Edition 


The fundamental basis of the now 
world-wide teachings of Theoscphy — 
Divine Wisdom. 





-~ Å Synthesis of Science, Religion and 
Philosophy from the occult point of 
yiew. Explains the occult source sf the 
elements and tbeir relation to Man. 

Includes details of the four prehistoric 
Continents, and the evolution of Man, 
prehistoric and historic. 


In six handsome volumes 
Price £4 14s 6d 


Postage Inland 2s Od 
{Abroad 4s 6d) 


THEOSOPHICAL CATALOGUE PREE. 
f THE l 
Theosophical Publishing 


House, London, Lid- 
68 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, WC1 - 
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ALLEN & UNWIN 
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Scheherezade 


Stories from A Thousand and One Nights 


PROFESSOR A. J. ARBERRY, return- 
ing to the original texts, offers four 
famous stories from ‘The Nights’ in 
mo-tern idiom, Aladdin, The Brothers 
Judar, Aboukir and Abousi? and The 
Amcrous Goldsmith. About 15s net 


The Ethics of 
Aristotle  . 


the Nicomachean Ethics 


J. A. K. Tromson’s brilliant trans- 
lation presents this masterpiece of 
classical philosophy with a freshness 
and simplicity which will appeal 
strongly to the modern reader. 

About 16s net 


4o Museum St, London, WCr 
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- Of the second, dominate the story. Even in the Collins family l 
Edwardian age produced its own „variation, in the type. Collins? 


the Third was wise, shrewd and inventive but an eccentric: ‘In! 
the smartest of réstaurants he would produce, from his pocket, ` 
a'couple of cutlets or a saddle of hare and send them out to the 


chef to be cooked . . . when he went to London or even tc 
the Riviera for a periodical flutter at the gaming tables, his 
coachman, carriage and cob travelled immaculate on the same 


train,’ it was all a long way fromthe little printing shop at] 
Candleriggs. e 
PASCAL by JEAN MESNARD 3 t 


= Harvill Press, 18s 


G. S. Fraser has translated Jean Mesnard’s study of Pascal, anc 
Ronald Knox has written a preface. He outlines the picture o 
Pascal as sketched by Chateaubriand and Victor Cousin: ‘ 
man tending in all directions towards excess; using up hi 
strength in the pursuit of science, flinging himself madly int 


the fashionable world, and then won over by a kind of fanaticis- 
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